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Preface 

WHILE  this  book  assumes  a  sociological  orientation  toward  liter- 
ature, it  is  not  intended  for  sociologists  alone.  It  will,  I  hope,  be 
useful  to  scholars  and  students  who  must  deal  with  various  forms  of 
language  and  literature.  The  hero  of  this  book  is  the  writer,  not  as  un- 
conscious prophet,  but  as  rational  maker  of  forms  through  which  life 
in  society  becomes  possible.  Traditions,  folkways,  mores,  and  Utopias 
are  experienced  as  forms  of  expression,  and  these  forms  must  be  studied 
as  carefully  as  forms  of  space-time.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  wiser,  we  would 
study  them  more  carefully,  for  it  is  through  such  forms  of  expression 
that  we  learn  to  be  human  and,  in  turn,  to  pass  on  our  humanity — 
and  inhumanity — to  others.  Linguistic  symbols  occur  in  every  phase  of 
human  action  from  the  simplest  perception  to  the  most  profound  mo- 
ments of  consummation.  Literature  (like  all  art)  is  important  to  so- 
ciety because  its  makers  perfect  language;  they  enable  us  to  express 
ourselves  better;  and  thus  they  extend  the  range  of  our  understanding 
to  people  once  remote  and  strange.  Literature  is  a  cause  in  sociation 
as  well  as  a  result.  Language  may  be — indeed,  must  be — an  end  in  itself 
for  the  writer,  but  the  end  he  fashions  becomes  a  means  for  others.  How 
we  name  things  and  events  determines  how  we  will  act;  what  we  teach 
our  young  to  call  things  will  determine  how  they  can  act  toward  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  basic  condition  of  all  discourse  that  when  we  talk  about 
one  thing,  we  must,  perforce,  neglect  another.  If  any  reader  feels  that, 
because  this  book  is  written  by  a  sociologist  concerned  with  symbolic 
experience,  it  neglects  the  resources  of  language  as  such,  I  can  only  say 
that  such  neglect  arises  out  of  a  desire  to  keep  to  fairly  rigorous  socio- 
logical discourse  about  symbolic  action.  Many  good  things  have  been 
said  about  symbolic  experience.  There  is  no  point  in  repeating  these 
in  some  new  jargon  which  happens  to  be  fashionable  for  the  moment 
in  American  social  science.  In  any  kind  of  sociological  analysis  of  art 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  confusing  the  conditions  of  art  with  the  ex- 
pressive forms  of  the  art.  But  aesthetic  analysis  is  not  without  its  dangers 
too.  The  "beautiful,"  as  an  abstraction,  must  be  used  carefully.  There 
are,  it  seems,  several  kinds  of  beauty,  not  only  among  widely  separate 
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societies,  but  even  within  tlie  art  of  one  generation  in  one  society.  Yet 
those  who  look  at  Hterature  with  an  "aesthetic"  eye  stress  properly  that 
what  we  say  about  art  forms  must  always  be  said  in  terms  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  forms  as  art.  Sociological,  anthropological,  psychologi- 
cal, aesthetic,  or  philological  views  of  Hterature  are  not  right  or  wrong 
but  useful  or  not  useful  in  helping  us  to  understand  symbolic  phases  of 
experience. 

If  we  say  that  the  church,  a  class  struggle,  an  ideology,  or  even,  more 
generally,  the  state  determines  a  literature,  we  must  show  how  this  de- 
termination is  manifest  in  literary  works.  Although  artists  create  forms 
of  expression  which  religion,  science,  and  the  state  use  to  communicate 
ideas  and  visions,  art  is  not  to  be  explained  by  religion,  science,  or  cul- 
ture. Knowing  the  religion,  science,  economics,  and  politics  of  a  society 
may  help  us  to  understand  art — but  not  until  we  understand  them  in  the 
art  work  itself.  Such  study  of  works  cannot,  however,  become  an  end 
in  itself  for  the  sociologist.  While  he  uses  his  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions of  art  as  a  guide  to  specific  literary  qualities  of  expression,  he 
must  use  the  understanding  thus  gained  to  increase  knowledge  of  so- 
ciety. The  study  of  literary  forms  is  a  matter  not  only  for  rhetoricians, 
philologists,  and  critics  but  for  everyone  interested  in  human  motivation. 
For  if  we  cannot  interpret  the  forms  through  which  motivation  is  ex- 
pressed, how  can  we  interpret  it? 

Thus,  while  this  book  is  "sociological"  and  is  addressed  primarily  to 
sociologists,  it  is  written  in  the  conviction  that  sociologists  need  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  resources  of  language,  so  that  they  may 
become,  not  men  of  letters,  but  better  sociologists.  For  if  we  agree  that 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  people  mean  unless  we  know  how  they 
use  symbols  and  if  the  study  of  motivation  is  related  to  symbolic  ex- 
pression, we  must  then  study  expressive  forms  in  poetry,  legend,  folk 
tale,  drama,  and  myth,  as  well  as  in  dreams.  And  we  must  study  them 
in  contemporary  society,  as  well  as  in  primitive  or  historical  cultures. 
For  if  we  know  how  to  interpret  far-distant  or  long-dead  societies 
through  symbols  which  must  always  remain  essentially  strange,  we 
ought  more  easily  to  interpret  the  Hving  present.  Indeed,  we  must  learn 
to  do  so,  or  be  prepared  to  dwell  in  terror  under  evil  magicians  in  the 
art  of  symbolic  manipulation.  Symbolic  analysis  cannot  remain  a  kind 
of  esoteric  game.  There  are  no  more  pure  witnesses  in  the  battle  of 
words.  We  are  committed  to  symbolic  wars  which  may  end  in  battles 
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of  flesh  and  bone  against  steel.  We  have  seen  great  cultures  dehuman- 
ized, and  we  have  had  to  learn  through  sheer  terror  that  w^hat  people 
call  one  another,  how  they  name  things,  will  determine  what  they  do 
to  one  another.  Naming  is  an  evocation,  an  incipient  action,  not  simply 
a  signification.  For,  as  we  name,  we  love  and  hate,  and,  finally,  we  live 
and  die  in  roles  named  "good"  and  "evil"  by  our  society. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  many  American  social  scientists  consider 
inquiry  into  the  structure  and  function  of  symbolic  expression  hardly  a 
reputable  preoccupation  for  a  "scientific"  social  scientist.  For  these  stu- 
dents there  are  certain  methods  which  alone  determine  the  value  of 
sociological  inquiry.  But  belief  in  methods  is,  after  all,  only  a  belief 
until  the  prized  methods  produce  some  kind  of  knowledge  open  to  scru- 
tiny by  trained  observers.  There  is  no  need  to  go  outside  the  ranks  of 
sociologists  to  discover  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  meager  results 
of  sociological  postivism  in  furthering  symbolic  analysis.  It  may  be  that 
more  money  and  power  should  be  given  our  positivists  for  further  re- 
search in  symbolic  analysis.  But  money  spent  on  the  application  of  tech- 
niques which  have  produced  little  more  than  refinement  of  the  tech- 
niques will  be  money  spent  in  faith.  I  suspect  that  time  is  running  out 
for  American  sociologists  who  have  mortgaged  the  future  of  sociology 
to  the  methods  of  the  physical  sciences.  For  it  has  now  become  very 
obvious  that  such  methods  are  not  useful  in  discovering  what  we  need 
to  know,  namely,  the  how  and  why  of  consensus  as  it  arises  in  the  most 
basic  of  all  human  experience — communication.  But  the  responsibilities 
of  those  who  share  my  belief  will  not  be  discharged  by  repeating  this 
or  by  simply  pointing  it  out  in  some  novel  way.  We  must  get  busy  with 
our  own  analyses  of  symbolic  experience  and  thus  illustrate  what  we 
mean  by  "positive  contributions."  For  if  we  know  what  is  wrong  with  a 
method,  we  ought  to  know — indeed,  must  know — how  to  make  it  right; 
else  how  can  we  know  what  is  wrong  ? 

A  new  breed  of  sociologist  is  needed  in  America  if  we  are  to  carry  on 
the  traditions  of  Sumner,  Ward,  Cooley,  Sapir,  Thomas,  and  Mead  in 
symbolic  analysis.  We  need  a  return  to  humanism,  but  a  humanism  con- 
ceived in  a  passion  for  understanding  contemporary  American  life.  We 
must  return  to  the  belief  that,  while  man  has  a  nature  and  a  history,  he 
also  has  a  community.  Human  communities  arise,  develop,  and  wane 
in  and  through  communication.  What  man  learns  to  do  with  language 
will  bless  and  damn  him  for  the  remainder  o£  his  days.  The  first  con- 
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temporary  human  science  to  use  this  attitude  toward  symbols  was  psy- 
choanalysis, which  has  now  won  acceptance  as  a  theory  and  method  of 
symbolic  interpretation.  Indeed,  this  acceptance  is  so  great  that  many 
social  scientists  advocate  Freudian  theory  and  method  as  a  base  for  all 
study  of  society,  just  as  a  past  generation  proposed  the  methods  of  the 
physical  sciences  as  models  for  the  social  sciences. 

But  when  we  turn  to  Freud  himself,  we  find  that  much  of  his  hard 
analysis  of  cases  (whatever  his  theory)  is  based  on  sociological  concepts. 
Literary  critics,  too,  despite  their  theoretical  objections  to  extra-literary 
explanations,  make  heavy  practical  use  of  sociological  concepts.  Socio- 
logical styles  of  thinking  about  symbolic  material  are  developing, 
although  this  development  is  taking  place  outside  academic  sociology 
as  we  know  it  in  America.  And  even  in  the  universities  more  work 
is  being  done  in  the  sociology  of  literature  in  departments  of  language 
and  literature  than  in  sociology  proper.  What  is  being  done  in  sociology 
is  bogged  down  in  attempts  to  apply  techniques  to  material  for  which 
the  techniques  were  never  intended.  And  even  when  American  sociolo- 
gists do  accept  "expressive"  and  "personal"  documents  as  data,  literary 
works  are  ruled  out. 

But,  whatever  the  limitations  of  academic  life,  sociologists  who  are 
concerned  with  symbolic  analysis  must  do  more  than  take  over  Freud- 
ian concepts  or  apply  borrowed  techniques.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
develop  sociological  theory  and  method.  We  have  much  to  learn  from 
those  who  have  worked  in  various  fields  of  symbolic  interpretation, 
but  we  do  not  discharge  this  debt  until  we  ourselves  create  better  socio- 
logical tools.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  those  who  have  developed 
symbolic  analysis  in  the  fields  of  language  and  literature;  but  there  is 
something,  too,  which  we  can  contribute,  so  long  as  we  are  willing  to 
face  our  responsibilities  as  sociologists.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for 
everyone  to  forget  the  label  on  his  academic  bin  and  ask,  not  whether 
we  are  sociologists,  psychologists,  philologists,  critics,  etc.,  but  what  use 
our  specialized  visions  have  for  the  analysis  of  social  factors  in  systems 
of  expression. 

The  pursuit  of  wisdom  through  discourse  is,  after  all,  the  character- 
istic humanistic  act.  We  are  all  worshipers  of  Peitho,  the  Goddess  of 
Persuasion.  Our  faith-  may  blind  us  to  other  worship,  but  I  think  we 
err  on  the  side  of  too  much  tolerance,  not  too  little.  In  our  great  days 
as  academicians  and  humanists  we  fought  the  church  to  win  a  place 
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for  reason  beside  faith  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  As  a  result  of 
this  victory,  the  right  to  reason  through  discourse  became  a  "natural" 
right  for  which  men  were  willing  to  fight  and  die.  In  early  struggles 
against  the  church,  science  and  art  stood  beside  us.  The  great  artist  of 
the  Renaissance  looked  to  the  humanist  for  wisdom,  as  the  humanist 
looked  to  the  artist  for  imitations  of  action  which  could  teach  him 
what  life  could  be  like.  We  turned  to  the  great  scientists  of  later  times 
for  help  in  controlling  physical  nature,  because  we  believed  that  as  men 
knew  nature  they  would  know  themselves.  But  this  has  not  been  so. 
Once  again  the  humanist  must  convince  men  that,  while  they  have  a 
nature  and  live  in  space,  they  also  have  a  history  as  actors  in  a  drama 
of  community  life. 

The  one  great  power  we  need  to  help  us  in  our  task  is  great  art.  The 
great  artist  still  stands  proudly  as  a  champion  of  individual  man,  re- 
minding us  again  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  mundane  things.  The 
artist  has  fallen  upon  evil  times,  and,  as  popular  artist  under  Hitler  and 
his  fellow-tyrants,  he  created  much  evil.  But  few  great  artists  were  part- 
ners to  Hitler's  evil.  Can  physical  or  social  scientists  say  as  much  ?  Even 
now,  after  the  rise  and  fall  of  three  tyrannies  in  Italy,  Japan,  and  Ger- 
many and  the  horrible  prospects  of  atomic  war  with  a  fourth,  our  posi- 
tivists  still  prattle  about  "objectivity"  and  go  before  congressional  com- 
mittees to  block  appropriations  for  humanistic  sciences  because  they 
are  not  "objective,"  that  is,  not  like  the  physical  sciences.  And  how 
blameless  are  academicians  in  the  perversion  of  popular  art  for  evil 
ends?  The  popular  arts  need  criticism,  that  they  may  become,  not  fine 
salon  art,  but  community  art.  The  neglect  of  training  in  the  criticism 
of  contemporary  art  is  a  failure  of  the  school  as  much  as  of  the  press. 
How  glibly  we  render  judgments  on  past  art  for  our  "captive  audiences" 
of  young  students!  How  often  our  patronizing  sneers  are  carried  out 
of  the  classrooms!  How  few  of  us  could  do  well,  or  train  others  to  do 
at  all,  what  press  critics  do  every  week — pass  judgment  on  some  new 
form  of  community  art! 

No  one  can  finish  a  study  of  the  sociology  of  language  and  literature 
without  feeling  deeply  how  much  he  has  not  said  about  words.  Critics 
warn  readers  to  beware  of  sociologists  who  would  rob  language  of  its 
soul,  and  they  are  right.  For  words  are  wondrous  things.  They  evoke 
great  power — for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  To  readers  who  will  be  angry 
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or  indifferent  because  this  book  deals  with  the  social  functions  of  lan- 
guage, I  say:  "Gently,  brother  critic — because  one  loves  the  body,  he 
need  not  hate  the  spirit."  Language  as  form  arises  in  public  communi- 
cation. Without  such  forms,  community  life  could  not  exist.  The  secrets 
of  expressive  form  are  many  because  they  are  the  secrets  of  Hfe  itself. 
But  life  in  form  must  be  our  deepest  interest.  The  neglect  of  this  is  a 
betrayal  of  art  and,  therefore,  of  the  human  spirit. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  consider  this  a  book  of  witness  written  from 
above  the  battle.  For  it  is  a  cry,  at  present  of  hope,  but  of  hope  behind 
which  lurks  despair.  If  it  lacks  passion,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  feel  it 
but  because  I  write  the  only  way  I  know  how — as  an  academician.  In 
such  writing  (as  in  our  best  training)  there  is  a  certain  diffidence  about 
evoking  moving  images  of  ends  until  we  have  related  these  to  means 
which  are  open  to  reason.  We  are  not  poets,  although  in  our  great  mo- 
ments we  share  the  poet's  vision.  At  best  we  are  shapers  of  analytic 
tools.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  (and  must  never  mean)  that  we  have  no 
concern  with  ends. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to  discuss  how  we  can  measure  sym- 
bols but  to  analyze  what  kinds  of  ends  can  be  achieved  by  what  kind  of 
symbols.  And  it  is  concerned  with  doing  this  for  contemporary  life. 
My  deepest  hope  is  that  the  kind  of  analysis  undertaken  here  will  in- 
crease the  possibilities  for  developing  better  ways  of  resolving  conflict 
through  the  democratic  process  of  reasoned  discourse,  white  magic,  and 
great  laughter.  For  this  is  not  an  "objective  book,"  it  is  biased  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  gods  of  discussion  and  persuasion. 

Whatever  intellectual  resonance  emerges  from  this  book  must  be 
charged  to  the  credit  (or  discredit,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  For  it  was  in  this  great  stronghold  of  positivism, 
where  new  plans  become  old  plans  within  a  decade  and  where  presi- 
dents remain  eternally  young  in  ageless  mock-medieval  buildings,  that 
I  carried  on  my  work.  My  debt,  as  with  all  of  us  who  grew  up  in  the 
Middle  West,  is  very  great.  I  hope  this  book  will  at  least  indicate,  if  not 
eliminate,  this  debt.  My  specific  obligations  to  Kenneth  Burke,  whom 
I  met  at  the  university,  will  be  so  obvious  that  many  readers  may  won- 
der why  this  book  should  be  read  at  all  so  long  as  Burke's  books  exist. 
I,  too,  have  wondered  about  this.  Vanity  alone  may  silence  such  doubts; 
yet  I  hope  my  attempt  to  keep  to  a  fairly  rigorous  sociological  develop- 
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merit  in  my  thought  about  language  and  hterature  in  society  may  com- 
plement, if  not  supersede,  Burke's  specific  sociological  contributions. 
The  first  draft  of  this  study  was  made  possible  by  a  research  grant  spon- 
sored by  Professors  Robert  R.  Redfield  and  Edward  A.  Shils,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  late  Professor  Louis  Wirth,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology,  and  Professor  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English,  urged  me  to  consider  sociology  and  literature  as  human 
sciences.  Their  insistence  that  I  study  contemporary  society  and  Pro- 
fessor Wirth's  specific  guidance  into  the  study  of  Chicago  and  the 
Middle  West  constituted,  I  now  realize,  a  happy  moment  for  a  student 
whose  training  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  humanistic  studies,  which, 
as  then  taught,  were  concerned  with  the  past,  and  the  past  of  Europe. 
That  one  still  might  be  a  humanist  and  be  concerned  with  the  Middle 
West  (or,  for  that  matter,  with  all  contemporary  American  civilization) 
was  not  a  very  common  idea  in  academic  circles. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  here  to  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of 
this  book.  In  its  original  form  it  served  as  a  review  of  the  sociology 
of  literature  which  I  undertook  in  order  to  get  back  into  the  field  after 
returning  from  army  service.  Those  who  made  use  of  the  hectographed 
copies  of  this  earlier  study  should  be  aware  that  the  Bibliography  offered 
here  has  many  new  titles  and  changes  in  organization.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  Bibliography  is  the  only  one  dealing  generally  with  the  sociology 
of  literature.  I  say  "generally,"  because  I  never  intended  to  make  any 
one  section  definitive.  I  set  out  to  create  a  bibliography  which  might 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  language  and  literature  in  so- 
ciety. While  no  one  section  is  complete  in  itself,  there  are  enough  works 
cited  to  serve  as  a  guide  into  various  specialized  fields.  I  hope  that  ad- 
ditional items  will  be  pointed  out  to  me  by  other  workers,  so  that  I  may 
continue  with  this  collection  of  titles  for  other  students  to  use  as  they 
see  fit. 
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PART  I 
Language  and  Literature  in  Society 


CHAPTER  I 
Literature  as  Great  Art 

GREAT  literature  is  the  conscious  exploration  through  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  possibilities  o£  human  action  in  society.  It  is  a  form  of 
imagery,  an  object  created  by  the  author,  which  we  (reader  and  author) 
use  during  the  symbolic  phase  of  action.  In  great  literature  the  symbolic 
act  of  expressing  emotion  consciously  is  a  directed  process,  an  effort 
directed  toward  a  certain  end,  although  the  end  is  not  something  fore- 
seen and  preconceived,  for  which  appropriate  means  can  be  determined 
in  the  light  of  its  special  character.  To  say  that  great  literature  is  con- 
cerned with  the  conscious  exploration  of  action  in  such  a  way  that  an 
object,  a  literary  work,  is  created  which  will  allow  action  to  go  forward 
in  terms  of  symbolic  action  presumes  a  theory  of  the  imagination  as  part 
of  action.-^  For,  unless  we  have  a  fairly  coherent  theory  of  what  literary 
imagination  is,  we  cannot  think  very  well  about  literature. 

When  an  author  desires  to  arouse  or  to  dissipate  a  certain  emotion  in 
his  audience,  he  must  know  the  public  he  is  addressing.  He  must  know 
what  kind  of  stimulus  will  produce  what  kind  of  response.  He  must 
adapt  his  language  to  his  public,  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  stimuli 
appropriate  to  their  peculiarities.  But  if  he  wishes  to  express  his  emo- 
tions and  if  he  cannot  find  them  already  expressed  in  the  literary  tradi- 
tions of  his  society,  the  author  must  express  his  emotions  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  intelligible  to  himself.  He  does  not  do  this  alone.  He 
shares  his  explorations  with  his  public,  since  it  is  in  his  relations  with 
them  that  he  first  becomes  aware,  and  then  deepens  his  awareness,  of 
the  problems  he  is  trying  to  clarify  through  expression. 

In  seeking  to  make  these  emotions  intelligible  to  himself,  the  writer 
is  only  doing  what  other  people  in  his  society  are  doing.  No  contem- 
porary writer  has  discovered,  invented,  or  created  the  problem  of  race 
relations.  The  writer  and  the  writer's  public,  through  the  medium  of  his 
work,  share  in  the  exploration  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  our  racial 
attitudes,  as  these  problems  manifest  themselves  in  concrete  human 
actions.  The  writer  is  concerned  not  with  "describing"  or  "analyzing" 
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the  problem  but  with  exploring  through  imagination  (and  expressing 
in  imagery)  what  happens  to  people  when  they  live  in  a  state  of  preju- 
dice or  love.  He  helps  us  to  know  what  it  means  to  act  in  specific  ways 
as  Negro  and  as  white  in  specific  social  situations.  The  writer's  public 
shares  this  exploration  o£  action  with  the  writer,  because  each  is  con- 
cerned with  the  same  problem,  namely,  how  to  act  in  his  role  as  Negro 
or  as  white.  Radical  and  conservative  writers  depict  (although  from 
very  different  points  of  view)  ways  of  acting,  not  simply  ways  of 
"thinking,"  "reflecting,"  "witnessing,"  or  "making  believe." 

In  our  society  there  are  many  writers  and  many  publics.  On  great 
issues,  such  as  the  defense  of  our  country,  our  writers — and  their  pub- 
lics— are  mobilized  like  everyone  else.  These  publics  have  traditions 
and  goals,  a  social  heritage  manifest  in  certain  styles  of  life  which  are 
not  determined  by  the  arts  alone.  But  the  transmission  of  this  heritage 
in  a  society  such  as  ours,  which  depends  so  heavily  on  verbal  symbols  for 
communication,  is  made  by  our  literary  institutions.  Within  these  insti- 
tutions (and  other  art  institutions)  transmission  of  a  social  heritage  is 
never  simply  a  matter  of  "commemmorating"  a  tradition,  any  more 
than  a  puberty  rite  is  a  way  of  commemorating  coming-of-age.  It  is  a 
way  of  acting  symbolically  so  that  the  values,  sentiments,  beUefs,  ideas, 
and  desires  of  the  society  concerning  coming-of-age  are  experienced  by 
everyone  involved  in  the  event. 

In  our  society  the  writer  does  not  find  every  contemporary  problem 
stressed  in  literary  institutions,  although  literature,  like  any  institution 
seeking  to  maximize  its  power,  must  offer  solutions  for  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  time.  Men  of  letters  rise  to  power  through  their  ability 
to  create  symbolic  roles  which  give  expressive  form  to  the  desires,  be- 
liefs, and  values  of  those  acting  out  such  roles  in  various  phases  of 
social  action.  It  is  only  when  one  institution,  such  as  the  church  or  the 
state,  rises  to  complete  power  that  literary  pluralism  breaks  down.  If  he 
is  concerned  with  great  art  in  democratic  society,  the  writer  must  create 
forms  which  give  us  a  means  for  achieving  moments  of  profound  inte- 
gration of  the  many  roles,  as  well  as  an  intensification  of  the  specialized 
roles,  which  we  are  required  to  play  in  modern  urban  society.^ 

In  such  a  matter  as  relations  between  Negro  and  white  in  our  soci- 
ety, we  ask  the  writer  to  express  emotions  and  thoughts  so  that  in  read- 
ing his  work  we  can  express  our  thoughts  and  emotions.  That  is,  I  (as 
reader)  turn  to  Richard  Wright's  work  on  the  Negro  in  America,  be- 
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cause  I  am  concerned  about  the  problem.  On  the  level  of  this  symbolic 
act,  there  is  no  distinction  of  kind  between  myself  and  Richard  Wright. 
There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  degree.  The  author's  difference  from 
his  audience  is  based  in  the  fact  that,  though  both  do  exactly  the  same 
thing,  namely,  attempt  to  express  a  particular  emotion  in  particular 
words,  the  author  is  one  who  can  solve  for  himself  the  problem  of  ex- 
pressing it,  whereas  the  audience  can  express  it  only  when  the  author 
has  shown  them  how.  The  author  is  not  unique  in  having  an  emotion, 
he  is  unique  in  his  ability  to  take  the  initiative  in  expressing  what  all 
feel  but  what  the  author  alone  can  bring  to  some  kind  of  form  which 
"clarifies"  what  is  felt. 

What  we  mean  by  "originality"  is  not  that  a  writer  is  able  to  create 
great  numbers  of  fantasies  (madmen  do  this  just  as  well)  or  that  he  can 
invoke  profound  traditions  out  of  the  past  (sacred  writings  do  this  far 
better)  but  that  he  presents  new  actions,  or  phases  of  social  action, 
which  give  us,  as  we  say,  a  new  life.  Our  self -consciousness  is  raised  to 
new  intensity  because  we  are  able  to  enter  into  great  undertakings  on  a 
symbolic  level  among  characters  whom  we  would  know  nothing  of  in 
our  ordinary  life.  In  this  sense  great  literature  is  not  an  appeal  to  the 
passions  or  a  vehicle  for  community  daydreaming.  It  is  the  exploration 
through  symbolic  action  of  how  men  can  act  when  they  act  freely  in 
human  society.  Once  this  concern  with  free  action  is  given  up,  literature 
(as  we  know  it)  must  resign  its  claims  to  autonomy  and  return  to 
fashioning  sacred  texts  for  church  or  state,  go  on  developing  more 
persuasive  magical  exhortations  for  buying  goods  and  services,  or  resign 
itself  to  serving  erotic  desires  in  "love  stories." 

Literary  depiction  of  a  role  functions  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as 
play  among  children,  where  playing  with  dolls  or  tin  soldiers  is  a  way 
of  learning  how  to  act  as  mother  or  soldier  in  later  years.  Literary  sym- 
bols, however,  are  not  physical  objects;  they  are  presentations  of  roles 
which  are  given  to  individuals  to  use  in  imagining  what  it  would  be 
like  to  play  such  roles.  Obviously,  every  society  offers  only  a  limited 
range  of  roles  and  concentrates  attention  on  roles  necessary  to  successful 
action.  In  a  society  like  ours,  where  we  are  conscious  of  separation  in 
time  (through  our  historical  sense)  as  well  as  space,  literature  is  as- 
signed the  task  of  creating  and  sustaining  communal  symbolic  charac- 
ters who  must  become  part  of  the  experience  of  every  individual  who  is 
to  take  part  in  this  society. 
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The  author  has  an  audience  only  in  so  far  as  people  can  experience 
his  work.  This  implies  that  they  can  understand  what  they  hear  or  read 
of  his  work.  In  this,  of  course,  literature  is  no  different  from  science. 
No  mathematician  can  "demonstrate"  that  two  times  two  is  four  to 
someone  who  has  no  concern  whatever  about  the  utility  of  mathematics. 
When  a  writer  expresses  fear  of  prejudice  against  a  minority  group, 
only  readers  who  are  capable  of  experiencing  that  kind  of  fear  them- 
selves can  understand  the  writer.  These  readers  are  not  simply  "con- 
templating" or  "perceiving"  the  author's  expression  of  his  emotions,  they 
are  expressing  emotions  of  their  own  in  the  author's  words,  and  thus 
these  words  have  become  their  own  words.  We  know  what  emotions  the 
writer  is  expressing  because  he  is  enabling  us  to  express  ours.  Without 
such  common  understanding  between  writers  and  their  publics,  literary 
language  would  be  meaningless. 

Every  powerful  literary  symbol  can  be  understood  only  in  terms  of 
its  situational  context.  No  love  story  could  be  written  if  it  were  neces- 
sary first  to  describe  in  detail  what  love  is  in  our  society.  People  of  the 
same  period  and  those  within  a  certain  group,  who  have  lived  through 
the  same  events,  can  make  use  of  heavily  charged  symbols.  This  is  why 
a  prayer,  a  liturgy,  a  chant,  a  slogan,  a  "wisecrack,"  an  epigram,  a  witti- 
cism, can  (and  should)  be  short.  The  symbol  is  packed  with  meaning 
because  the  situation  in  which  this  meaning  developed  was  shared 
commonly  and  intensively.  An  author  may  seek  to  be  as  "universal"  as 
he  pleases,  but  he  can  become  so  only  in  terms  of  his  contemporaries. 
Neither  the  writer  nor  his  public  can  know  what,  say,  freedom  is  until 
it  is  experienced  by  them  in  a  concrete  historical  situation. 

But,  as  we  act  in  a  situation,  there  are  phases  of  the  act  which  are 
carried  on  in  and  through  the  symbol  system  within  which  we  act. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  expressing  an  emotion  directly.  We  always  ex- 
press it  through  some  mediate  form,  and  thus  what  forms  are  available 
to  us  for  such  expressions  will  determine  what  we  can  express.  The 
experience  we  gain  is  never  "given"  but  is  earned  or  acted  out.  A  puber- 
ty rite  does  not  "endow"  a  participant  with  the  status  of  maturity;  it 
establishes  a  social  drama  in  which  meanings  are  communicated 
through  the  use  of  a  set  of  consensually  vaUdated^  symbols.  Thus  "situ- 
ation" must  be  understood  in  terms  of  "form,"  just  as  "form"  must  be 
understood  in  terms  of  "situation."  If  we  accept  this,  then  "form"  and 
"content"  become  different  ways  of  talking  about  the  same  thing,  name- 
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ly,  a  kind  of  human  action  containing  a  symbolic  phase  which  can  be 
understood  only  if  we  know  what  the  situation  is  "about"  and  what 
kind  of  symbol  is  being  used  within  the  situation.  A  modern  American 
is  not  "endowed"  with  freedom,  unless  by  this  we  mean  that  he  is  en- 
dowed with  a  symbol  system  for  expressing  freedom  which  he  must 
make  use  of  in  certain  situations  to  act  in  a  manner  called  "free." 
Obviously,  a  white  does  not  act  toward  the  Negro  as  friend  or  loved 
one  as  he  does  toward  him  as  citizen.  These  "situational  contexts"  for 
acting  toward  the  Negro  are  learned  through  various  symbol  systems 
employed  by  the  institutions  which  teach  us  how  to  act  in  these  ways. 
The  individual  must  re-experience  the  qualities  which  give  rise  to  tradi- 
tion if  the  tradition  is  to  be  kept  alive.  Through  the  use  of  literary 
symbols  we  learn  how  to  make  a  social  heritage  our  personal  heritage. 

Within  every  institution  three  basic  phases  in  role-taking  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. We  act  in  terms  of  tradition,  as  solvers  of  problems  or  as 
creators  of  ideals.  I  may  perform  an  action  because  "it  has  always  been 
done  that  way,"  because  "this  is  the  best  way  this  problem  can  be  solved 
in  terms  of  our  present  knowledge,"  or,  finally,  because  "if  we  act  this 
way  now,  we  act  correctly  because  we  act  in  terms  of  an  ideal  of  right 
action."  Dirges  for  the  dead,  "problem  novels,"  and  prophetic  utter- 
ance are  used  to  act  in  a  present,  to  meet  successfully  the  terms  under 
which  action  can  go  forward.  Which  of  these  three  phases  is  assumed 
by  men  of  letters  will  be  determined  by  the  institutions  which  control 
commemoration,  prophecy,  or  problem-solving  and  what  power  literary 
institutions  hold  in  their  society. 

A  revolutionary  movement  wants  literature  to  be  an  instrument. 
Literature  must  excoriate,  castigate,  damn,  bless,  so  that  action  is  pos- 
sible. In  the  last  stages  of  revolutionary  discussion,  literature  must  make 
us  feel  that  literature  itself  is  no  longer  enough;  that  the  rebellion  about 
to  take  place  can  be  the  only,  the  fateful,  act;  that  literature  must  even 
destroy  itself  so  that  intellectuals  will  "act"  rather  than  "write."  Once 
in  power,  a  revolutionary  movement  must  legitimize  its  position  by 
convincing  people  that  it  is  able  to  use  power  for  ends  satisfactory  to 
the  community.  At  this  point  writers  will  be  asked  to  reconsider  the 
flaming  pronouncements  of  an  earlier  day,  to  solve  problems,  to  depict 
"real"  life,  to  analyze,  to  explore  experience  in  such  a  way  that  the  rela- 
tion between  means  and  ends  is  made  clear.  A  vast  problem  literature 
arises,  for  now  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  depicting  men  coming  to 
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battle  in  terms  of  God,  fate,  destiny,  or,  as  in  our  democracies,  the 
people's  will.  Literature  now  has  much  in  common  with  science,  since 
both  are  asked  to  solve  problems  not  in  terms  of  man's  relation  to  God, 
destiny,  or  fate  but  in  terms  of  men's  relations  to  one  another  here  and 
now  on  this  earth.  Literature  must  therefore  explore  adaptive  possibili- 
ties for  the  individuals  who  must  make  their  way  in  this  new  society. 

A  third  and  perhaps  final  phase  occurs  when  the  institutions  sus- 
taining literature  begin  to  lose  power.  Here  there  is  little  concern  with 
the  future  or  with  adaptation,  but  only  with  the  past,  the  power  of  tradi- 
tion. The  writer  is  now  called  upon  to  convince  men  that  they  have 
strayed  from  the  right  path  and  that  this  path  is  there  if  they  care  to 
return  to  it.  This  literature,  since  it  cannot  afford  to  stress  the  pragmatic 
tests  of  efficiency  (for  those  using  this  literature  might  then  be  tested  in 
terms  of  ends  similar  to  those  accepted  by  their  adversaries),  must  de- 
pict a  past,  a  golden  age,  a  "fall  from  grace" — an  ancestral  time  of 
purity,  of  communal  accord,  of  pure  essence  derived  from  some  kind  of 
absolute  which  these  writers  alone  know.  Once  again  the  end,  not  the 
means,  of  action  is  stressed.  Images  of  holiness,  enchantment,  contem- 
plation, essence,  and  quality  abound.  There  is  a  search  for  images  that 
will  cast  a  spell,  that  will  delay,  even  perhaps  devalue,  action.  For  now 
there  are  no  battles  to  be  fought,  literature  is  no  instrument,  time  and 
accident  are  held  fast,  while  a  succession  of  qualities  in  experience 
is  evoked. 

How  our  society  wants  us  to  meet  death,  to  make  love,  to  go  into 
battle,  or  to  found  families — what  could  be  called  the  "styles"  and 
"forms"  of  Hving,  dying,  fighting,  and  mating — is  taught  us  in  modern 
society  largely  through  literary  depictions.  The  problem  faced  by  insti- 
tutions pretending  to  power  over  these  stages  of  life  is  how  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  not  present  at  such  rituals  to  share  in  them.  This 
lack  of  face-to-face  contacts,  so  common  within  ritual  and  ceremonial 
situations  in  small  groups  and  in  simple  societies,  creates  conditions 
highly  favorable  to  the  development  of  printed  matter.  Communicators 
who  know  how  to  create  the  high  degree  of  integration  common  to 
ritual  action  carried  on  in  primary  situations  soon  rise  to  power.  Even 
among  primitives,  those  who  hunt  game  are  aided  by  the  incantations 
and  prayers  of  those  who  stay  at  home.  A  very  large  share  of  taboo 
observance  is  based  on  the  belief  that  there  will  be  many  times  when 
everyone  involved  in  action  must  be  separate  from  one  another,  even 
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though  they  are  involved  in  the  same  action.  During  these  periods  of 
separation  there  must  be  a  very  careful  observance  of  taboos,  so  that  the 
hunt  will  be  successful.  As  long  as  the  hunter's  wife  prays  for  his  success 
or  performs  sanctioned  ritual  acts,  she  is  involved  in  the  action  of  hunt- 
ing as  much  as  the  men  engaged  in  tracking  animals.  But  whenever 
face-to-face  contacts  cannot  be  achieved  and  where  means  for  presenta- 
tion are  limited  largely  to  verbal  symbols,  literary  artists  of  all  kinds 
must  be  trained.  We  see  this  beginning  in  our  society  with  the  Renais- 
sance, when  the  range  of  fame  was  determined  by  the  possibilities  of 
communication.  Whoever  seeks  power  in  our  society  must  control  a 
press  or  develop  such  skill  in  presentation  that  his  views  will  be  given 
major  attention  among  other  competing  views. 

If  writers  are  to  express  what  is  of  concern  to  the  members  of  their 
society  through  conscious  exploration  of  emotional  stresses  common  to 
all,  they  must  be  able  to  explore  their  own  emotions  freely,  to  express 
these  explorations  in  their  own  symbolic  forms,  and,  finally,  to  commu- 
nicate the  results  of  this  exploration  as  they  see  fit.  This  is  what  writers 
mean  by  "autonomy."  When  the  writer  functions  in  this  way,  he  is  not 
trying  to  produce  a  preconceived  emotional  effect  (as  in  advertising, 
propaganda,  or  liturgy)  in  his  public  but  to  explore  his  own  emotions 
through  imagination,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  forms  of  expression 
which  allow  him  to  "understand"  his  emotions  and,  by  communicating 
this  process  to  a  public,  to  enable  individuals  within  this  public  to  un- 
dertake a  similar  process  and  thus  make  similar  discoveries  about  them- 
selves. A  feeUng  cannot  become  an  emotion  until  it  is  expressed,  and 
this  expression  cannot  have  meaning  until  we  react  to  this  expression 
with  others  whose  responses  are  significant  to  us.  In  the  creation  of  a 
story  the  writer  reaches  clarity  not  because  he  clears  up  his  own 
thoughts  through  some  kind  of  self-regulating  process  but  because  he 
responds  to  his  characters  in  a  way  similar  to  his  readers.  Whatever  may 
be  the  "inner"  experience  of  the  writer,  however  fantastic  it  may  be, 
once  he  writes,  he  makes  use  of  a  set  of  consensually  validated  symbols, 
the  language  of  his  time  and  place,  which,  in  so  far  as  these  symbols  are 
communicative  at  all,  must  be  so  because  they  mean  the  same  thing  to 
the  reader  as  they  do  to  the  writer.  This  meaning  is  an  approximation 
only,  because  neither  the  writer  nor  his  reader  has  lived  through  the 
same  experience  in  the  same  way,  but  they  have  both  lived  through 
this  experience  within  the  same  symbol  systems  and  hence  what  they 
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"mean"  to  communicate  of  their  experience  will  be  determined  by 
what  they  can  communicate. 

To  have  social  experience  together,  we  must  share  a  common  interest. 
I£  there  is  no  common  interest,  there  can  be  no  communication,  or  at 
least  the  social  qualities  o£  it  will  be  minimal.  A  schizophrene  will  ac- 
cept food  from  those  caring  for  him.  Even  this  is  "social,"  but  there  is  a 
very  low  degree  of  reciprocity.  In  trying  to  reach  our  goals,  we  begin 
by  using  a  common  set  of  traditions  which  are  always  expressed  and 
presented  to  us  in  some  kind  of  symbol  system.  But  we  also  try  to  fash- 
ion a  common  set  of  ideals,  of  prophecies,  Utopias,  and  heavens  for  our- 
selves (hells  for  our  enemies)  as  the  ideal  image  of  the  best  conceivable 
solution  for  the  set  of  common  problems  which  we  face  together.  We 
must  struggle  to  achieve  form  because  it  is  only  as  we  achieve  clear 
forms  for  our  experience  that  we  can  reach  any  degree  of  control.  Once 
we  repeat  actions  often  enough,  we  establish  a  tradition,  and  this  tradi- 
tional way  of  acting  possesses  clearly  marked  elements  which  we  can 
designate  as  a  "structure." 

Tradition  in  literature  is  a  form  used  in  symbolic  phases  of  action 
which  individuals  have  accepted  because  such  forms  continue  to  give 
satisfaction.  These  repeated  satisfactions  continue  to  exist  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  manner  as  long  as  the  social  conditions  within  which 
the  habitual  way  of  acting  was  established  remain  approximately  the 
same.  The  social  conditions  under  which  the  same  action  may  be  per- 
formed may  vary  widely  (consider  making  love  in  a  displaced  persons' 
camp  compared  with  making  love  on  a  university  campus),  but  the  act 
still  takes  place  within  a  symbol  system  inherited  from  a  common  social 
heritage.  To  act  satisfactorily  when  there  is  wide  variance  in  social  con- 
ditions, we  must  reshape  our  traditional  symbols,  just  as  we  must  re- 
fashion the  social  roles  in  which  we  have  learned  how  to  obtain  satis- 
faction. 

Symbolic  action  must  offer  help  in  satisfying  desire,  it  must  free  the 
imagination  for  necessary  exploration  of  various  possibilities  in  action, 
and,  finally,  symbolic  phases  of  action  must  achieve  forms  which  mem- 
bers of  a  society  can  use  to  integrate  imagination  and  reason.  It  is  only 
as  it  satisfies  desire,  imagination,  and  reason  that  an  institution  reaches 
great  power.  The  power  of  a  great  tradition  which  continues  with  little 
change  over  a  period  of  time  is  not  derived  from  the  simple  repetition  of 
the  traditional  act  but  from  the  fact  that,  when  we  attempt  to  satisfy 
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our  needs,  such  a  tradition  offers  us  the  best  available  means  for  doing 
so.  Hunger  and  love  cannot  be  "satisfied"  by  desire,  imagination,  or 
reason  but  only  by  these  three  elements  as  we  experience  them  in  a 
completed  social  act.  Where  tradition  continues  with  little  change  over 
a  period  of  time,  the  transmission  of  the  tradition  must  be  undertaken 
in  terms  of  art  because  those  skilled  in  art  make  use  of  a  kind  of  ex- 
pression which  involves  the  capacities  of  the  individual  in  a  wide  range 
of  activities.  The  intensiveness  of  religious  experience  is  probably  deeper 
than  aesthetic,  but,  in  modern  society  at  least,  it  is  to  art,  and  particularly 
to  literature,  that  we  turn  for  a  wide  range  of  expressions  which  can  be 
used  for  action  in  the  many  roles  required  of  us. 

Organizing  love  and  hate  on  a  symbolic  level  is  not  a  way  of  remov- 
ing us  from  loving  and  hating  to  some  state  in  which  we  can  think 
about  love  as  we  think  about  space  or  time,  nor  is  it  a  means  whereby 
we  can  all  become  "witnesses"  of  how  others  love  and  hate  (the  God- 
like reader  of  Meredith  or  James,  who  is  shown  as  he  contemplates 
action) .  Nor  is  it  (at  least  on  the  level  of  great  hterature)  simply  a  way 
of  feeling  deeply,  as  we  do  when  we  hunger  or  thirst.  It  is  a  way  of  so 
expressing  action  that  we  can  use  our  deepest  capacities  for  thought, 
will,  emotion,  and  desire.  Literary  expression  in  our  society  ranges 
widely  because  the  writer  is  able  to  give  many  experiences  some  kind  of 
objective  representation  and,  in  so  doing,  offer  us  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  conscious  exploration  of  experience.  The  great  modern  writer 
wishes  to  "rationalize  the  world"  aesthetically,  in  accordance  with  a 
theory  of  worldly  action. 

This  does  not  mean  that  symbolic  action  is  not  concerned  with  con- 
templation or  that  contemplation  is  necessarily  a  removal  from  action. 
As  long  as  the  reflective  phases  of  mind  are  involved  in  how  to  act,  in 
how  to  let  action  as  a  human  experience  reach  some  kind  of  finality, 
there  is  no  removal.  But  the  contemplative  aspects  of  symbolic  action  in 
literature  are  only  one  phase  of  action,  a  moment  when  time  stops,  as 
we  say,  and  we  experience  the  peculiar  integration  of  desire,  imagina- 
tion, and  reason  in  action  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  consummatory 
phases  of  aesthetic  experience.  It  is  because  we  have  gone  through  an 
experience  that  we  come  to  a  moment  of  rest,  for  soon,  we  know,  this 
moment  of  rest  must  be  abandoned  as  we  press  on  to  solve  new  prob- 
lems. A  great  love  story  is  great  because  it  appears  to  satisfy  more  needs 
of  our  whole  being  as  we  love  an  actual  person,  as  well  as  allows  us 
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to  hold  fast  for  a  moment  the  experience  of  love.  In  literature  we  hold 
time  for  a  moment  to  recapture  a  past,  but  only  so  that  the  future  may 
be  won. 

Literary  traditions  are  effective  because  they  form  imagination 
through  symbols  which  we  use  to  organize  our  experience.  Where  the 
individual  is  controlled  by  few  institutions,  integration  will  be  difficult 
in  periods  of  stress  within  the  institution  as  well  as  when  one  institution 
must  compete  for  power  with  another.  Organizing  our  experience  of 
hunger,  sex,  or  status  is  done  first  in  traditional  ways  because  these  are 
consensually  vahdated  ways  of  acting.  Literary  traditions  of  romantic 
love  create  and  sustain  ways  of  making  love  useful  to  those  in  power. 
There  are  several  forms  of  love  story  in  the  literary  traditions  of  our  socie- 
ty. Each  of  these  can  be  used  as  a  model  drama  for  the  role  of  lover,  but 
roles  must  be  enacted  in  terms  of  how  others  enact  their  roles  and,  since 
others  may  or  may  not  have  faced  the  problem  of  satisfying  sexual 
needs  in  the  same  way,  the  specific  use  of  tradition  is  always  problem- 
atic. The  individual  making  use  of  the  various  forms  of  expression  in 
which  our  erotic  life  is  embodied  must  use  them  as  imaginative  aids  in 
exploring  ways  of  love-making  that  will  give  him  the  kinds  of  satisfac- 
tions he  needs.  During  these  moments  of  satisfaction,  of  great  aesthetic 
consummation,  we  discover  new  possibilities,  new  ideals  of  love. 

Characteristic  of  such  organization  of  experience  in  its  symbolic 
phases,  as  they  reach  these  moments  of  fulfilment,  of  close,  of  finality 
and  consummation,  is  our  attempt  to  hold  them,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  dissipated.  We  attempt  to  use  the  form  so  achieved  as  a  final  form 
for  the  expression  of  similar  needs.  We  offer  it  (if  we  are  in  power)  as  a 
form  of  expression  which  others  may  use  to  achieve  the  same  kind  of 
fulfilment.  But  new  problems  arise  in  the  application  of  these  literary 
traditions,  for  in  our  society  there  are  several  traditions  for  any  impor- 
tant act  and  few  actions  are  "proper"  to  every  institution.  Thus  Ben 
Jonson's  castigation  of  money  in  Volpone  is  no  longer  relevant  to 
modern  Americans,  who  hold  that  money  is  only  good  or  bad  as  it  is 
used  for  good  or  bad  ends.  Money  in  our  minds  is  a  neutral  means,  and 
relations  based  on  it  seem  as  natural  to  us  as  any  other  kind  of  relation- 
ship. 

What  we  mean  by  "literary  creation"  in  our  society  is  the  creation 
of  a  literary  form  by  means  of  which  the  reader  (and  even  the  writer 
when  he  has  forgotten  it  or  when  he  seeks  to  recall  fully  what  he  has 
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written)  can  construct  the  story  for  himself.  That  is  why  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  read  such  an  American  novel  as  Main  Street. 
It  is  not  that  he  cannot  read  the  page  but  that  the  words  on  the  page  do 
not  allow  him  to  re-experience  the  same  things  as  those  of  an  American 
who  has  grown  up  in  Main  Street's  society.  The  novel  does  not  help  us 
to  "recall"  or  "remember"  but  to  experience  certain  aspects  of  living  in 
American  business  society.  When  there  are  forms  to  express  our  emo- 
tions about  money,  we  can  explore  consciously  the  meaning  of  money  in 
relation  to  human  action.  Obviously,  there  are  very  powerful  institu- 
tions with  enormous  stakes  in  the  kind  of  symbolic  action  about  money 
popularized  by  writers.  Where  the  writer's  imagination  is  subject  to  the 
demands  of  these  institutions,  he  cannot  encourage  conscious  explora- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  human  relationships  that  might  arise  out  of  various 
ways  of  earning  and  spending. 

Imagination  in  literature  is  the  means  by  which  we  are  able  to  reason 
about  certain  aspects  of  conduct.  We  cannot  judge  acts  until  we  know 
what  we  are  judging.  To  "know"  human  action,  we  must  know  the 
symbol  system  in  which  actions  are  presented.  These  presentations  are 
what  we  mean  by  "forms."  Such  forms,  like  the  parts  in  a  drama, 
can  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  what  the  action  is  about.  Until 
these  presentations  are  embodied  in  a  certain  kind  of  character  and 
given  to  us  in  some  form  of  dramatic  presentation,  knowledge  of 
human  ends  in  any  kind  of  action  is  impossible.  "Good"  and  "bad" 
are  what  people  do  in  the  drama  of  their  relationships  with  one  an- 
other. "Goodness"  and  "badness"  are  embodied  in  symboHc  characters. 
In  this  sense,  then,  literature  is  indeed  power,  for  whoever  controls 
the  pantheon  of  heroes  soon  controls  a  society. 

Literature  is  one  symbolic  means  by  which  we  develop  emotional 
phases  of  experience.  It  does  not  teach  us  to  blush,  to  cringe,  or  to 
be  afraid,  but  how  to  convert  the  brute  quality  of  such  feelings  into 
conscious  emotion.  This  is  done  by  language,  for,  on  whatever  level 
of  experience  an  emotion  may  belong,  it  cannot  be  felt  without  being 
expressed.  We  cannot  know  of  another's  emotions  until  we  observe 
the  manner  in  which  the  emotion  is  presented  to  us.  Only  as  these 
emotions  are  expressed  through  some  symbol  system  do  they  become 
communicable  and  hence  social.  And,  in  turn,  only  because  others 
have  given  lasting  forms  in  the  various  arts  to  the  expression  of  emo- 
tions arising  out  of  social  experience  can  we  develop  conscious  emo- 
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tions.  We  do  not  know  shame  at  birth,  we  learn  it  as  we  communicate 
with  one  another.  The  motor  phases  of  shame,  such  as  blushing,  are 
the  end  o£  an  action  conditioned  by  the  uses  ascribed  to  such  a  gesture 
in  the  symbol  system  in  which  this  gesture  is  learned. 

I  have  said  that  literature  in  our  society  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  symbolic  phases  of  role-taking  and  that,  unlike  religion  or  science, 
it  is  concerned  with  the  understanding  of  human  actions  as  these 
occur  in  society.  There  are  at  least  three  types  of  roles  developed 
in  our  use  of  literature.  Literature  depicts  what  is  assumed  to  be  true 
of  human  actions  generally,  what  is  true  of  action  in  a  specific  class 
or  institution,  or  what  is  true  of  individual  action.  Mythic  heroes  in 
America — Davy  Crockett,  Johnny  Appleseed,  Paul  Bunyan,  Huck 
Finn,  Jesse  James,  Buffalo  Bill,  and  more  recently  Babbitt — are  ex- 
amples of  these  universal  types,  since  they  are  ideal  expressions 
of  ways  of  acting  that  we  have  come  to  regard  as  "typically  American." 
Such  types  can  be  developed  only  as  a  culture  comes  to  full  develop- 
ment. Agrarian  America,  which  came  to  its  highest  expression  in 
the  village  society  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  West,  produced 
the  literature  out  of  which  these  heroes  emerged.  American  urban 
social  institutions  are  scarcely  a  century  old,  and  the  characters  emerg- 
ing over  the  last  hundred  years  in  our  new  literature — the  literature  of 
urban  life — have  not  yet  been  used  by  our  urban  dwellers  as  universal 
types.  Sports,  politics,  business,  courtship,  war,  marriage,  and  "society" 
have  been  explored  by  our  urban  writers.  Here  there  is  little  pretense 
of  universality,  even  a  national  universality,  as  there  was  in  the  de- 
piction or  the  English  gentlemen  by  Thackeray,  Dickens,  or  Trollope. 
Ring  Lardner's  prizefighters,  ball  players,  and  other  types  drawn 
from  the  world  of  sports  were  conceived  as  local  types. 

Individual  types  are  presented  as  bearers  of  the  problems  of  a  society. 
They  are  assigned  the  role  of  trying  to  act  where  action  is  highly 
problematic,  where  doubt,  reason,  intense  questioning,  and  self-search- 
ing are  common.  Search  for  ways  to  act  successfully,  for  ends  which  can 
be  accepted,  dominate  action.  The  general  and  specific  literary  type  does 
not  question  the  ends  of  his  society,  but  how  to  overcome  obstacles  in  the 
achievement  of  these  ends.  That,  for  example,  one  should  be  a  brave 
soldier  is  not  the  problem  for  the  general  or  specific  type,  but  how  one 
can  become  a  brave  soldier.  To  the  individual  type  neither  the  end  of 
action  nor  the  means  is  clear.  The  individual  searches  for  some  reso- 
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lution.  Often  he  fails,  but  his  function,  even  in  this  failure,  is  to  offer 
depictions  of  "proper"  attempts  to  integrate  action.  Hamlet,  Werther, 
and  Faust  are  legends  of  a  search.  Here  it  is  not  Pilgrim's  progress  to 
Christian  salvation,  but  a  new  man,  modern  man,  who  will  live  with  a 
new  faith,  the  faith  in  reason,  whose  search  is  for  a  truth  based  in  reason. 
Whether  any  of  these  characters  become  culture  heroes  on  the  level  of 
King  Arthur  or  Robin  Hood  depends  on  whether  the  elites  in  our  society 
making  use  of  such  symbolic  types  for  their  individual  development 
and  inner  discipline  rise  to  power.  As  long  as  our  Hamlets  are  con- 
sidered alien  by  men  of  power  in  our  society,  they  will  not  become 
general  types,  even  though  they  remain  heroes  to  intellectuals. 

What  we  want  to  do  in  a  present  determines  what  literary  pasts 
and  futures  we  use.  In  contemporary  society  we  are  heavily  involved 
in  the  relation  between  freedom  and  security.  If  an  author  selects  a 
period  in  the  past  when  security  as  "order"  or  "authority"  reaches 
its  highest  expression  through  a  militarized  elite,  we  can  assume  that 
this  is  the  author's  solution  to  our  current  problem.  So,  too,  with 
literary  Utopias.  They  are  born  out  of  present  need.  We  create  our 
literary  myths,  legends,  and  epics  of  the  future,  not  so  that  some  day 
we  shall  find  our  golden  age,  but  because  in  the  creation  of  Utopian 
standards  we  have  created  forms  which  make  present  action  possible. 
For  an  image  of  a  future  is  preparation  for  action,  and  it  is  the 
unique  function  of  literature  to  imagine  the  future  in  terms  of  how 
it  can  help  us  to  act  in  a  present.  The  great  humanistic  vision  of 
our  society  is  directed  toward  the  creation  of  a  society  in  which  con- 
sciousness of  value  and  the  skill  to  achieve  these  values  will  exist 
among  men  in  their  roles  as  men,  not  as  saints  in  some  remote 
heaven,  as  degenerate  scions  of  a  golden  past,  or  as  "organisms" 
possessed  of  a  "nature."  Literary  pasts  and  futures  are  simply  aspects 
of  the  present  within  which  we  act  out  fully  the  possibilities  of  action 
through  symbolic  action.  Every  form  of  action  makes  use  of  ideals, 
as  fictions  in  science,  heavens  in  religion,  Utopias  in  politics,  or  com- 
pletely fulfilling  acts  in  art.  We  assume  various  purposes  for  action 
which  we  present  as  futures,  visions,  and  prophecies,  and  thus  create 
a  means,  a  model,  a  standard,  by  which  we  determine  the  efficacy 
of  present  action.  The  stretch  of  the  present  within  which  self-con- 
sciousness functions  is  delimited  by  the  particular  social  act  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  Once  this  stretches  beyond  immediate  perception, 
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we  fill  it  out  with  memories  and  imagination.  Even  the  relatively 
simple  act  of  keeping  an  appointment  requires  that  we  indicate  to 
ourselves  through  visual  or  auditory  images  of  "ideal"  streets,  how 
to  cross  "real"  streets  when  we  come  to  them. 

Imagination  is  the  specific  means  by  which  the  symbolic  phases 
of  literary  action  help  us  to  enact  our  roles  in  society.  Loving  God, 
man,  or  woman  in  a  book  is,  of  course,  not  the  same  as  expressing 
love  in  society.  But  the  symbolic  is  as  much  a  phase  of  action  as  is 
desire  or  reason  or  any  motor  phase  of  the  act.  Imagination  is  an 
exploratory  phase.  It  plays  a  large  part  in  rational  activity,  as  well 
as  in  religions  or  aesthetics.  A  scientific  fiction,  a  theory,  even  a 
hypothesis,  is  an  imaginative  construct.  When  imagination  is  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  its  cultural  function,  we  refer  to  it  in  terms  not 
of  thought  but  of  feeling,  sentiment,  or  emotion.  But  so  much  of 
our  analysis  of  the  emotional  phases  of  action  has  been  based  in 
biological  drives,  and  specifically  sexual  drives,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  consider  imagination  as  related  to  the  emotions  when  by  "emo- 
tion" we  mean  something  more  than  feeling  (as  of  hunger  or  sex) 
and  something  different  from  thought  (as  in  solving  a  scientific 
problem) . 

During  the  phase  of  symbolic  activity  within  the  act,  we  use 
imagination  to  translate  raw  feelings  into  an  emotion  which  is  re- 
lated to  thought  as  well  as  to  feeling.  The  profound  integration  we 
experience  in  aesthetic  expression  is  the  result  of  a  new  integration 
which  emotion  (as  consciously  expressed  in  aesthetic  form)  and 
thought  receive  in  being  expressed.  The  somatic  activity  which  is 
stimulated  by  a  given  emotion  is  converted  into  controlled  activity, 
once  it  takes  place  in  forms  which  are  communicable  and  hence 
objectified.  When  this  type  of  consciousness  in  art  occurs,  control 
of  action  becomes  possible  because  such  consciousness  is  composed 
of  forms  expressing  imagination  and  reason  as  they  arise  in  social 
actions,  not  as  the  specialized  analytic  discourse  of  science,  or  the 
sacred  expression  of  faith,  as  in  religion. 

Literary  expression  in  particular,  and  language  in  general,  as 
imaginative  experiences,  are  distinct  from  simple  somatic  experience, 
not  because  they  involve  nothing  somatic  but  because  none  of  these 
elements  survives  in  a  raw  state.  Symbolic  expression  of  sexual  need 
in  the  form  of  a  love  story  is  effective  not  because  a  love  story  de- 
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sexualizes  love  but  because  it  helps  us  to  express  our  sexual  drives  as 
social  beings  within  the  social  institutions  provided  for  such  expres- 
sion. Conversion  o£  feeling  and  crude  emotion  into  culturally  valued 
acts  is  going  on  about  us  in  uses  put  to  symbol  systems  within  the 
religious,  erotic,  economic,  and  aesthetic  institutions  of  our  society. 
What  is  observable  in  this  process  is  not  "biological  drives"  (at  least 
not  as  data)  but  a  system  of  symbolic  presentations  of  actions  which 
people  themselves  use  to  express  love,  hate,  or  fear. 

The  conversion  of  feeling  into  values  then  becomes  a  prime  func- 
tion of  all  literature.  Imaginative  experiences  in  literature  are  based 
on  our  crude  emotions;  these  are  converted  into  imaginative  actions 
and  then  incorporated  into  an  experience,  which,  as  a  whole,  as  gen- 
erated and  presided  over  by  consciousness,  is  a  rational,  although 
imaginative,  experience.  Only  as  we  express  emotions  through  various 
symbols  supplied  us  by  artists  can  we  know  them  as  social.  Conscious 
emotions  occur  when  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  self  in  terms 
of  how  this  self  is  regarded  by  those  whom  we  consider  significant 
to  us.  The  created  literary  work  makes  it  possible  to  objectify  the 
subjective  aspects  of  the  self.  I  take  much  the  same  attitude  toward 
myself  that  others  take  toward  me  because  I  now  have  a  means,  a 
literary  symbol,  which  enables  me  to  experience  the  other  not  by 
intuition  or  insight  alone  but  through  use  of  an  object,  the  literary 
work,  which  has  become  an  object  because  it  has  been  validated 
through  the  consensus  of  the  group. 

This  reflexive  quality  of  literary  symbols  indicates  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  experience  such  emotions  as  pride,  humility,  envy, 
shame,  love,  or  hate.  These  organized  attitudes  which  we  arouse  in 
ourselves  when  we  write  occur  within  the  inner  drama  of  consciousness. 
But  our  self  arises  in  this  drama  just  so  far  as  we  can  take  the  attitudes 
of  others  toward  ourselves  and  respond  to  these  attitudes.  When  we 
approve  or  condemn  ourselves,  we  do  so  because  we  assume  the  gen- 
eralized attitude  of  the  group;  but  we  know  what  the  group  approves 
and  condemns  because  it  has  a  system  of  symbolic  characters  and 
actions  within  which  praise  and  blame  are  given  form  in  symbolic 
action,  not  simply  as  "qualities"  or  "judgments."  Our  heroes  and 
villains  in  literature  are  significant  others  to  us,  like  our  mothers  and 
fathers  during  childhood,  although  we  use  these  fictive  characters 
only  in  the  symbolic  phase  of  action.  The  range  of  these  significant 
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others  has  been  increased  enormously  among  the  hterate  members  of 
our  society.  Culture  heroes  distant  in  both  time  and  space  can  now 
afiFect  us  because  we  are  now  able  to  enjoy  an  increasing  number  of 
perspecti  'es  upon  ourselves. 

Any  self,  to  become  a  self  in  modern  society,  must  use  literary 
symbols,  for  in  our  society  every  important  action  is  distributed  among 
a  number  of  individuals;  and,  as  our  society  becomes  more  complex, 
there  is  a  wider  distribution  of  roles,  as  well  as  a  greater  specialization 
in  roles.  Literary  communication,  the  fixing  of  a  set  of  significant 
symbols  which  will  have  common  meanings,  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant ways  of  achieving  consensus.  As  we  enact  roles  under  very 
profound  degrees  of  intense  feeling  and  reflection,  the  symbolic  phases 
of  action  will  be  minimized.  When  we  go  into  battle,  give  birth  to 
a  child,  see  our  loved  ones  die,  or  love  another  greatly,  we  engage  in 
a  completed  act.  But  to  sustain  the  importance  of  certain  ways  of 
acting  for  individuals  who  may  never  go  through  any  of  these  actions, 
or  not  go  through  them  very  often,  a  society  must  use  some  system 
of  symbolic  presentation.  Any  institution  can  "describe"  the  way  it 
wants  people  to  act;  but  only  as  it  develops  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
symbols  for  communication  through  rites  in  which  people  can  act 
does  it  rise  to  power.  These  systems  of  symbolic  roles  are  means  by 
which  certain  states  of  consciousness  about  desired  ways  of  acting 
are  regularly  expressed  in  specified  forms  of  presentation.  No  emotion, 
and  specifically  no  conscious  emotion,  can  be  experienced  and  learned 
unless  it  is  expressed  through  the  use  of  some  system  of  presentations. 
None  of  the  conscious  emotions  which  a  society  wants  expressed  in 
a  certain  way  (e.g.,  shame  as  connected  with  cowardice  in  battle) 
can  affect  us  unless  we  experience  it  adequately  and  regularly.  In 
our  society  there  is  no  such  experience  open  to  everyone  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Hence  every  institution  must  make  use  of  skilled  com- 
municators who  know  how  to  present  the  roles  desired  by  the  in- 
stitution in  such  a  way  that  people  will  be  affected  by  them. 

In  a  democratic  society  every  institution  must  create  these  oppor- 
tunities under  conditions  in  which  other  institutions  are  competing 
for  the  attention  of  the  same  public.  As  long  as  we  assume  that 
individuals  can  bear  the  burden  of  free  choice,  we  allow  writers  to 
express  themselves  in  terms  of  the  various  institutions  within  which 
they  work.  Each  institution,  in  turn,  will  seek  to  maximize  its  oppor- 
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tunities  for  communicating  its  purposes  to  the  widest  possible  public. 
In  doing  so,  it  will  make  use  of  symbolic  heroes  and  villains.  In  this 
sense,  then,  every  institution  is  a  cluster  of  symbolic  roles,  and  an 
institution  will  rise  to  power  to  the  degree  that  it  involves  us  in 
repeated  and  intensely  satisfying  action.  As  literature  rises  to  power 
as  an  institution  in  democratic  society,  it  will  offer  us  means  for 
exploring  through  imagination  in  the  service  of  reason,  as  well  as 
desire,  what  kinds  of  satisfactions  will  be  possible  in  various  kinds  of 
actions. 


CHAPTER  II 

Literature  as  Magical  Art 

IF  THE  end  o£  great  art  is  the  creation  of  forms  through  which 
we  consciously  explore  means  and  ends  of  action,  the  purpose  of 
magical  literature  is  to  inspire  us  to  practical  actions  held  desirable 
within  institutions  controlling  a  society.  We  can  be  inspired  to  action 
through  the  use  of  imagination  in  the  service  of  reason;  but,  once 
imagination  is  brought  into  partnership  with  reason,  ends  as  well 
as  means  are  open  to  analysis.  This  is  not  true  in  magical  literature, 
where  the  end  of  action  is  never  questioned.  People  making  use  of 
magical  art  know  what  they  want;  what  they  do  not  know  is  how 
to  get  it,  or,  if  they  know  how,  they  are  not  sure  they  will  be  able 
to  endure  the  hardships  which  must  be  suffered  to  obtain  it.  Popular 
literature  offers  many  examples  of  this.  Such  literature  varies  in  con- 
tent from  one  society  to  another,  but  each  attributes  sacred  qualities 
to  experiences  and  symbols  shared  in  common  struggles  to  attain 
these  values.  Thus  in  the  American  story  of  struggling  upward  from 
rags  to  riches,  there  is  never  any  question  of  whether  it  is  good  to  be 
rich  or  to  struggle  for  riches,  nor  is  there  much  bewilderment  about 
how  to  get  rich.  The  goal  and  the  path  are  there.  What  is  problematic 
is  whether  the  characters  destined  for  success  will  achieve  a  degree 
of  morale  sufficient  to  see  them  through  the  hardships  consequent 
upon  seeking  wealth. 

Popular  literature  maintains  sentiments  requisite  for  success  within 
the  society  and  transmits  these  from  one  generation  to  another  through 
embodiment  in  symbolic  works  which  are  easily  accessible.  It  main- 
tains these  sentiments,  because  as  we  read  popular  literature  we  use 
our  imagination  to  prepare  for  actions  which  are  common  to  many. 
On  the  symbolic  level  of  the  popular  story  we  act  out  not  what  it 
means  (in  any  sophisticated  sense)  to  be  successful  in  love,  to  become 
rich,  or  to  become  powerful,  but  what  it  feels  like  to  be  successful. 
We  use  such  literature  not  to  weigh  ends  and  means  but  to  charge 
objects  and  experiences  with  sentiments  useful  in  communal  practical 
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action.  Literature  of  this  kind  is  close  to  daily  life  because  it  takes 
its  standards  of  achievement  from  the  powerful  institutions  of  the  com- 
munity. As  literature,  it  offers  presentations  of  these  goals  as  embodied 
in  human  actions,  not  as  standards,  ideals,  or  laws,  but  as  ways  of 
feeling  and  desiring. 

Like  prayers  for  rain,  "pep"  talks,  exhortations  to  dice  in  gambling, 
or  use  of  love  charms,  magical  literature  is  used  when  we  do  not  know 
how  to  obtain  desired  effects  through  other  means.  If  we  knew  how 
to  get  rain,  we  would  not  pray,  just  as  we  do  not  pray  for  the  success 
of  a  mathematical  formula.  When  we  pray  for  rain,  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily produce  rain,  but  we  are  able  to  go  into  the  fields  and  work 
with  better  heart  than  before  prayer.  A  "pep"  talk  before  a  depart- 
ment-store sale  makes  those  who  take  part  more  confident  of  selling. 
As  I  read  a  success  story,  I  become  charged  with  greater  courage, 
faith,  and  hope  for  success,  because  as  I  read,  far  from  escaping  com- 
petition, I  compete  on  a  symbolic  level  under  conditions  where  ends 
of  competition  are  clear,  rules  are  implicitly  accepted  by  everyone, 
and,  above  all,  people  do  become  successful  when  they  act  in  terms  of 
these  rules. 

Exhortation  of  others  and  the  self  through  boasting  is  another  use 
of  magic  art.  Boasting  satisfies  us  and  is  acceptable  to  others  so  long 
as  we  exhort  ourselves  to  overcome,  not  to  avoid,  difficulties  shared 
by  all.  In  a  war  dance,  a  patriotic  rally,  or  a  "pep"  meeting,  we  exhort 
ourselves  (and  others)  to  perform  successfully.  We  act  out  in  a  present 
the  experience  we  hope  to  achieve  in  a  future.  It  is  impossible  to  act 
without  a  goal  (unless  we  assume  action  to  be  random  or  determined 
by  "built-in"  drives)  and  this  goal  must  pervade  every  phase  of  the  act. 
In  contrast  to  make-believe  art,  which  does  not  help  us  press  action 
forward  to  a  satisfying  end  but  returns  us  to  desire,  or  great  art, 
which  causes  us  to  reflect  over  the  adequacy  of  our  ends,  magic  art 
is  concerned  solely  with  how  to  attain  ends.  As  I  slay  my  enemy  in 
a  war  dance  or  plunge  my  bayonet  into  the  "guts"  of  a  dummy,  I 
anticipate  what  such  action  will  be  like  in  reality  (as  a  completed 
act)  by  using  symbols  which  charge  me  with  similar  feelings.  I  dis- 
cover what  the  end  of  my  action  will  be  like  through  the  responses  of 
others  (who,  in  turn,  depend  on  my  responses).  As  I  use  magic  art, 
the  symbolic  responses  of  those  significant  to  me  assure  me,  as  I 
assure  them,  that  the  end  we  seek  to  achieve  can  be  reached  if  we 
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are  willing  to  try  for  it.  Thus  through  magical  invocation  I  discover 
my  will  in  the  community  will.  The  magical  artist  here  serves  as  a 
kind  of  community  boaster  who  leads  me  in  the  boasts  that  I  use  to 
keep  my  will  directed  toward  ends  valuable  to  the  community  and 
hence  to  myself.  The  boast  in  magic  does  not  dissipate  action  but 
prepares  us  for  it.  As  we  boast,  we  stir  up  reactions  in  the  self  through 
symbolic  enactment  of  roles  in  a  community  drama  where  we  dis- 
cover how  such  enactment  affects  us.  We  learn  what  it  feels  like  to 
believe,  not  to  imagine,  as  we  do  in  great  art,  or  to  wish,  as  we  do 
in  make-believe. 

Nonrational  phases  of  action  are  not  necessarily  evil.  There  is  white 
as  well  as  black  magic.  I  may  be  moved  deeply  by  ceremonies  used 
in  seating  Congress  or  in  reviewing  troops  returning  from  victory 
over  armies  responsible  for  death  camps.  To  be  so  moved,  I  must  believe 
that  democracy  is  good.  Hitler  or  Stalin  evil,  and  must  love  the  kind 
of  leaders  that  democracy  produces.  The  process  of  identification  in 
black  and  white  magic  is  the  same.  What  is  not  the  same  is  the 
attitude  toward  examination  of  ends.  When  I  use  white  magic,  there 
is  a  willing  suspension  of  reason,  but  a  suspension  only,  not  a  denial. 
Any  citizen  has  a  right  to  ask  a  public  figure  why  he  should  be  voted 
for,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  office-seeker  to  answer  this  by 
opening  his  record  for  public  inspection,  declaring  a  platform  of  future 
political  action,  and  offering  voters  a  diagnosis  of  community  prob- 
lems. Once  we  are  satisfied  with  the  candidate's  motives  and  abilities, 
we  are  willing  to  accept  (indeed,  we  demand)  symbols  of  identification 
with  the  greatness  of  our  country  which  we  use  to  inspire  us  to  work 
for  our  candidate's  election.  Once  reason  is  convinced,  desire  and  will 
must  be  satisfied.  Now  the  candidate  must  evoke  feelings  and  con- 
scious emotions  which  identify  us  with  one  another  as  we  identify 
with  him  as  leader.  We  accept  the  ends  of  our  common  action,  voting; 
now  we  coach  ourselves  into  attitudes  necessary  to  endure  (and  finally 
to  enjoy)  the  hardships  of  voting.  Magic  art  now  begins  its  spell  in 
the  great  public   drama  of  American   life — our  political   campaigns. 

In  complex  societies  we  possess  many  corporate  identities,  often  in 
direct  conflict  with  one  another.  We  cannot  explain  magical  art  in 
our  society  simply  as  a  variation  of  primitive  magic.  Successful 
rhetorical  appeals  in  modern  society  must  destroy  old  beliefs,  offer 
us  passage  from  old  to  new,  and  finally  replace  the  old  with  the  new. 
We  do  the  first  through  symbolic  processes  of  "desanctification,"  the 
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second  by  breaking  down  fixities  in  meaning  through  metaphor,  and 
the  third  by  sanctifying  symbols  charged  with  new  values.  But  we 
do  this  under  conditions  in  which  many  institutions  are  competing 
for  the  attention  of  the  same  public.  I  must  be  of  one  mind  about  the 
values  of  action  to  risk  greatly,  yet  the  achievement  of  the  most  sacred 
ideal  entails  phases  of  doubt  and  ambiguity.  Our  firmest  beliefs  contain 
residues  of  discarded  behefs.  Good  symbols  (in  a  democratic  society 
at  least)  provide  us  with  means  for  deaHng  with,  not  aboUshing, 
ambiguity  and  doubt.  Magic  art  cannot  destroy  doubt  arising  from 
new  needs  or  the  challenge  of  competing  systems  of  action,  until 
it  develops  symbols  which  do  not  destroy  (as  among  savages  or 
tyrannies,  where  communications  are  monopolized  by  one  party)  but 
transcend  ambiguity. 

We  cannot  struggle  against  forces  we  think  sublime.-^  Religious 
symbols  (in  contrast  to  aesthetic)  are  fixed.  While  such  fixity  is  ideal 
for  the  expression  of  faith  (perhaps,  indeed,  necessary),  it  is  not  useful 
for  action  dependent  on  discussion,  in  phases  of  action  where  doubt 
must  be  entertained,  or  where  we  seek  intimacy.  For  man  to  contest 
with  a  god,  he  must  be  raised  to  godliness,  or  the  god  must  be  de- 
graded to  a  man.  We  do  not  compete  with  gods,  we  worship  them. 
Where  we  must  compete  with  sacred  power,  we  begin  at  once  to  re- 
duce this  power.  Magical  art  initiates  this  through  mockery,  raillery, 
derision,  and  scorn.  The  laughter  arising  out  of  scorn  and  mockery 
is  never  genial.  We  turn  others  into  ridicule,  so  that  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  their  defects.  A  person  under  ridicule  has  no 
claim  to  honor.  Aristocrats  of  the  sword  understood  this;  they  reacted 
sharply  and  swiftly  against  ridicule.  In  their  code  as  expressed  by 
La  Rochefoucauld,  "ridicule  dishonors  more  than  dishonor."  Malign 
ridicule  is  never  reflexive  (like  laughter  arising  out  of  great  art).  I 
may  turn  a  joke,  but  not  ridicule,  upon  myself.  We  protect  ourselves 
from  being  laughed  at  by  others  when  we  laugh  at  ourselves  first. 
We  cannot  use  ridicule,  as  we  do  make-believe  humor,  to  create  fan- 
tasies which  dissipate  the  force  of  our  will  to  act,  or  as  we  use  great 
comedy,  to  create  and  sustain  high  degrees  of  conscious  elaboration 
of  possibilities  in  action.  In  savage  ridicule  we  reduce  the  burden 
of  consciousness  through  arousing  hate.  Once  the  deviant  person  is 
hated,  we  can  act,  for  now  our  will  has  the  strength  necessary  to 
ward  ofE  doubt  and  ambiguity. 

As  we  attach  ludicrous  symbols  to  a  role,  we  neutralize  its  power. 
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Once  we  bring  ridicule  upon  a  person,  he  is  powerless  to  attack  us,  for 
who  will  knowingly  follow  a  fool?  And  how  can  one  gain  honor 
from  competing  with  a  fool?  Honor  in  victory  is  possible  only  when 
contestants  meet  as  equals.  In  preparing  scapegoats  for  their  horrible 
role  as  vessels  of  purification,  malign  magical  art  cannot  operate 
until  the  intended  victim  has  been  readied  for  the  kill.  As  long  as 
he  has  not  been  consecrated  for  sacrifice,  his  guilt  remains  our  guilt, 
and  we  must  expiate  it  ourselves.  But,  once  we  make  a  person  into 
a  pariah,  he  becomes  a  possible  bearer  of  evil  who  may  be  sacrificed 
for  our  purification.  Demagogues  and  tyrants  know  this  well.  Hitler's 
first  step  in  making  the  Jew  a  German  scapegoat  was  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  As  long  as  others  could,  in  turn,  make  Hitler  ridiculous, 
black  magic  could  not  be  used  and  the  scapegoat  could  not  be  born. 
It  is  only  when  community  will  is  directed  intensively  and  repeatedly 
against  one  scapegoat  that  we  can  heap  great  evil  upon  him. 

Once  in  power.  Hitler  destroyed  the  free  press.  The  German  people 
were  left  with  only  a  few  social  types  (the  plutocrat,  the  Jew,  and  the 
Communist)  as  targets  for  ridicule.  The  plutocrats  and  the  Com- 
munists were  to  become  enemies,  not  scapegoats.  It  is  only  when  we 
can  deal  with  a  person  through  ritual  that  he  can  become  a  scapegoat. 
As  long  as  he  can  contest  with  us,  we  cannot  sacrifice  but  must  over- 
come him.  If  our  contestant  is  to  become  an  enemy  in  war,  we  use 
ridicule  to  dispel  awe,  not  to  create  contempt.  Military  leaders  are 
notoriously  fearful  of  taking  armies  against  an  enemy  held  in  con- 
tempt. Ridicule,  therefore,  can  be  used  only  sparingly  against  a  power- 
ful enemy,  for,  to  make  the  sacrifices  required  of  us  to  endure  the 
miseries  of  war,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  believe  we  are  threatened 
by  a  powerful  enemy. 

We  see  ridicule  used  as  magic  art  in  the  treatment  of  groups  strug- 
gling for  status.  Each  newly  arrived  immigrant  group  in  America 
became  a  butt  of  ridicule  for  older  groups  who  had  risen  to  power 
and  who  therefore  were  able  to  set  standards  of  Americanization.  The 
immigrant  is  always  a  challenge,  even  a  threat,  to  established  customs. 
He  makes  us  realize  that  two  (or  more)  evaluations  of  action  are 
possible.  Laughter  helps  to  resolve  this.  As  we  ridicule  the  newcomer, 
we  overcome  confusion  through  the  euphoria  arising  within  us  as 
we  laugh.  Such  ridicule  is  also  used  for  control  of  minority  groups. 
We  ascribe  ignoble  and  ludicrous  characteristics  to  them,  so  that  we 
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can  legitimize  the  "need"  for  control.  In  magic  art  we  do  not  hate 
and  then  ridicule,  we  ridicule  so  that  we  can  hate.  If  such  laughter 
is  not  checked  by  reason  operating  through  imagination,  as  in  great 
art,  the  butt  of  ridicule  soon  becomes  the  scapegoat,  whom  we  tor- 
ture and  kill  for  our  edification. 

Another  example  of  magic  art  is  the  modern  poHtical  purge,  where 
every  sort  of  evil  is  confessed  openly  to  large  audiences  present  at 
the  trial,  listening  on  the  air,  or  as  readers  in  the  press.  Such  trials, 
like  religious  camp  meetings  or  patriotic  rallies,  are  purgations  in 
the  Aristotelian  sense  (and  are  therefore  quite  rightly  called  "purges" 
in  popular  usage)  .^  Unlike  religious  confessionals  and  like  art  dramas, 
they  are  rehearsed  for  public  presentation  as  were  the  great  Dionysian 
festival  at  Athens,  the  mystery  dramas  of  medieval  times,  the  harvest 
dances  of  savages,  or  baseball  in  America.  That  they  are  political,  not 
aesthetic,  does  not  indicate  that  we  have  no  community  art  but  that 
what  we  call  art  is  controlled  by  those  who  do  not  speak  for  the  com- 
munity. Popular  art,  and  particularly  magical  art,  still  flourishes  and  is 
well  understood  by  politicians.  Military  parades,  church  processionals, 
academic  convocations,  great  sporting  events,  department-store  celebra- 
tions of  holy  days  as  buying  days,  are  spectacles  staged  by  producers 
and  directors  of  the  same  talent  as  movie  and  stage  directors.  Great 
popular  leaders  of  modern  communities  make  much  use  of  popular 
dramatic  art. 

The  American  businessman,  alone  among  modern  plutocrats,  under- 
stood how  to  make  buying  and  selling  into  community  drama.  In 
Chicago  from  1875  to  1915,  he  developed  great  bazaars  under  glass 
(the  "Chicago  window"  of  Sullivan)  for  daily  shopping,  elaborate 
transportation  routes  (boulevards,  elevated  railways,  streetcars,  busses) 
which  guaranteed  a  maximum  of  visibility  of  business  wares  (the 
block  plan  in  city  layout  insures  four  sides  for  shop  windows),  and 
seized  control  of  every  form  of  mass  media  of  communication  for 
the  development  of  the  greatest  magical  art  of  modern  times:  ad- 
vertising. His  only  American  competitors  in  these  skills  have  been 
poHticians.  In  Europe  the  politician  is  no  longer  a  competitor  but 
a  master  of  the  businessman.  The  rise  of  Hitler,  whose  profound 
understanding  of  popular  art  (both  Hitler  and  Goebbels  were  artists 
in  their  younger  days)  was  unequaled  in  modern  times,  made  it  clear 
that  political  art  was  now  to  challenge  business  art  for  supremacy  as 
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community  drama.  Even  in  America,  where  business  still  controls 
mass  media  of  communication,  the  content  of  popular  art  is  shifting 
from  depictions  of  buying  and  selling  (as  in  advertising  art)  to 
dramatizations  of  political  action.  Until  stories  of  business  enterprise 
regain  front-page  position  (as  from  1875  to  1929)  or  department-store 
sales  are  reported  as  news  stories,  business  interests  will  lose  power 
to  those  who  do  fill  such  space.  The  struggle  between  business  and 
politics  for  control  of  magic  art  and  the  media  for  its  distribution 
is  not  simply  a  struggle  over  propaganda  but  a  struggle  for  the  will 
of  modern  man.  For  whoever  controls  magical  art  controls  com- 
munity will.^ 

In  modern  tyrannies  political  purges  are  ritual  dramas  in  which 
participants  must  rehearse  their  roles  carefully.  Spectators  are  not 
interested  in  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  but  in  hearing 
about  the  enormity  of  his  crimes,  the  dangers  of  pursuit,  the  skill 
and  daring  of  his  captors,  and  in  being  edified  by  the  prosecutor, 
who  acts  as  delegate  of  the  people.  The  prosecutor  speaks  for  the 
community,  a  modern  community  of  citizens  widely  separate  in 
space  but  not  in  time,  and  a  community,  not  of  hundreds  or  thousands 
who  know  one  another  well,  but  of  millions  who  know  one  another 
only  through  symbols  when  they  know  one  another  at  all.  Consensus 
among  such  disparate  beings  can  be  achieved  only  through  symbols 
capable  of  arousing  the  strongest  feelings  of  identification.  Political 
leaders  in  Russia  use  magical  art  to  keep  up  a  war  spirit  at  home, 
so  that  the  people  will  identify  with  one  another  in  fear  of  "in- 
evitable" war  abroad.  Business  leaders  in  America  use  magic  art  to 
glorify  consumption  so  that  as  we  consume  we  will  achieve  a  state 
of  euphoria  sufficient  to  sustain  a  high  level  of  business  enterprise. 
Where  we  buy  and  sell  to  one  another,  euphoria  can  be  maintained 
only  if  related  to  very  basic  needs  (as  the  businessman  relates  his 
wares  to  status  and  sexual  success).  But  whether  in  purge  trials, 
western  movies,  stories  of  love,  crime,  war,  or  money,  while  the 
value  of  the  end  is  never  in  doubt,  the  problem  remains  of  how  to 
struggle  successfully  against  powerful  enemies,  of  how  to  keep  up 
courage  as  we  compete  for  success  in  love,  war,  sports,  or  in  getting 
money.  To  solve  this  we  turn  to  magic  art. 

The  purest  form  of  magical  art  in  American  society  is  commercial 
art.  Our  commercial  artists  and  popular  artists  of  all  kinds  depict 
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lavish  consumption  o£  goods  and  services  as  a  necessary  part  of  die 
good  life.  In  the  work  of  such  artists  there  are  few  ascetic  heroes. 
These  artists  are  concerned  with  making  their  publics  aware  of 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  highly  skilled  in  the  consumption  of  goods 
and  services  as  related  to  the  American  ideal  of  an  ever  increasing 
standard  of  living.  The  popular  artist  does  not  question  whether  it  is 
good  for  people  to  dress  lavishly,  move  about  at  great  speed  in 
luxurious  vehicles,  dwell  in  great  country  estates  or  smartly  designed 
town  apartments,  or  court  amid  the  glitter  of  hotel  or  night-club 
dancing-rooms.  On  the  contrary,  he  depicts  these  objects  and  situations 
in  such  a  way  that  we  desire  them.  We  feel  powerful,  beautiful,  or 
secure  as  we  read  these  depictions,  because  we  relate  these  feelings 
to  successful  action  in  our  society. 

Competition  in  our  society  cannot  be  explained  in  economic  terms 
alone.  We  want  things  because  other  people  have  them  or  cannot 
have  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  satisfactions  derived  from  con- 
sumption and  production  are  derived  from  the  social  roles  we  play 
as  producers  and  consumers.  The  higher  we  move  in  our  class  struc- 
ture, the  less  consumption  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  physiology, 
or  production  in  terms  of  engineering.  We  cannot  understand  com- 
petition unless  we  know  what  is  considered  good  form  by  those  com- 
peting. What  we  call  the  "rules"  of  the  business  game  must  be  com- 
plemented by  an  understanding  of  the  "styles"  of  the  game,  if  we  are 
to  understand  forms  of  competition.  We  gain  honor  in  competition 
as  we  succeed  in  getting  more  of  what  everyone  is  after  by  what  are 
considered  proper  means.  The  artist  is  used  by  the  American  business- 
man to  create  and  sustain  dignified  forms  of  consumption  in  dress, 
eating,  travel,  shelter,  love-making,  and  amusement.  People  use  goods 
and  services  as  symbols  of  success,  but  success  must  be  achieved 
through  competing  openly.  We  do  not  admire  those  whose  excellence 
we  cannot  relate  to  some  such  kind  of  competitive  experience. 

We  ask  our  popular  artists  to  give  form  to  experience,  not  as  con- 
templation or  reflection  over  ends,  but  as  competition  for  ends.  The 
experience  of  love,  money,  or  power  may  be  depicted  in  various  ways 
and  in  various  combinations,  but  it  is  the  struggle  for  success,  not  the 
quality  of  success  (or  failure),  which  is  stressed  in  our  popular  litera- 
ture. The  influence  of  this  art  on  consumption  arises  out  of  the 
reciprocity  between  competition  as  a  value  and  the  ways  in  which 
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popular  art  teaches  us  to  express  this  competition  in  forms  approved 
by  our  society.  Popular  art  serves  to  organize  our  society  because  it 
gives  forms  to  competition  which  can  be  used  widely  in  the  symbolic 
phases  of  business  and  political  action.  In  using  these  forms  we  learn 
how  to  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of  satisfaction  from  various  ways 
of  competing.  This,  in  turn,  strengthens  the  complex  of  institutions 
around  popular  art  which  are  able  to  give  us  satisfactions  of  this  kind. 

Magical  art  in  America  is  used  by  women  to  help  them  spend 
properly.  William  Dean  Howells'  admonition  to  young  American 
writers  to  remember  they  were  writing  by  and  large  for  women  was 
attacked  by  later  writers  not  because  it  was  untrue  but  because  it 
was  painful.  The  assignment  to  women  of  leading  roles  in  the  various 
rites,  rituals,  and  dramas  of  consumption  requires  of  our  magical 
arts  that  our  erotic  life,  far  from  becoming  "otherworldly"  (as  when 
sex  is  linked  with  religion  or  aestheticism),  becomes  closely  related 
to  the  drama  of  consumption  within  the  various  classes  in  our  society. 
Glamour  is  "big  business,"  as  we  say  in  America.  This  linkage  be- 
tween sex  and  consumption  of  goods  and  services  illustrates  a  device 
common  to  all  magic.  Magical  art  must  have  a  greatly  desired  end, 
goal,  or  purpose  in  view  before  it  can  begin  its  work.  The  magical 
artist  cannot  begin  his  spell  by  discussing  whether  a  man  should 
desire  a  rich  woman  or  what  the  results  of  satisfying  this  desire  might 
be  under  certain  conditions. 

Popular  artists  move  their  characters  about  in  scenes  where  the 
consumption  of  goods  and  services,  people  eating  at  great  banquets, 
drinking  at  lavishly  decorated  bars,  making  love  intensively  but  dis- 
creetly in  "gorgeous"  rooms,  dominate  the  actions  of  the  characters 
themselves.  The  quality  of  love,  any  conscious  attempt  to  explore 
the  meaning  of  love  (as  undertaken  in  great  art),  is  no  concern  of 
the  dealer  in  magic  art.  The  portrayal  of  the  businessman  as  he  travels 
in  great  luxury,  sits  behind  an  enormous  desk  in  a  vast  office,  into 
which  clients,  customers,  sons,  daughters,  or  subordinates  are  ushered 
by  incredibly  beautiful  secretaries,  is  an  attempt  to  "glamorize,"  not 
to  spiritualize  or  to  analyze,  business  life. 

Magical  commercial  art  may  be  very  literal,  as  in  the  photograph 
of  a  "real"  mother  eating  a  box  of  chocolates  sent  by  a  dutiful  son 
on  one  of  our  ritual  days  of  consumption,  Mother's  Day;  but  one 
type  of  mother  is  selected  from  among  many  possible  types.  Thus 
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far  in  American  society  she  is  usually  a  white-haired,  ruddy-skinned, 
elderly  lady,  of  marked  Anglo-Saxon  type.  Further,  one  type  of  scene 
for  showing  mother  in  the  act  of  eating  our  gift  is  selected.  By 
bold  selection  of  what  we  call  "characteristic"  features  and  suppression 
of  all  others,  the  commercial  artist,  in  his  role  as  magician,  knows 
that  he  makes  us  feel  a  certain  way.  He  knows,  more  specifically, 
that  Americans  dignify  certain  feminine  roles  more  than  others.  The 
symbol  of  mother  not  as  madonna  or  as  any  kind  of  "earthly"  image 
but  as  a  cherished  and  efficient  consumer  of  goods  and  services  will 
charge  us  with  intense  degrees  of  feelings  for  certain  kinds  of  prac- 
tical action.  Magical  art  gives  us  full  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
achieve  certain  goals  because  it  charges  symbols  used  in  connection 
with  these  goals  with  great  power.  Obviously,  there  are  limits  to 
what  symbols  alone  can  do.  Magic  art,  to  succeed,  must  relate  to 
basic  needs  of  sex,  hunger,  and  status.  But  these  same  needs,  in  turn, 
can  be  satisfied  only  through  forms  of  expression  given  us  in  our 
society.  Once  eroticism  is  connected  to  consumption,  once  the  most 
desirable  type  of  woman  becomes  the  skilled  consumer,  as  in  popular 
arts,  the  "proper"  satisfaction  of  our  erotic  needs  becomes  possible 
only  in  terms  of  how  we  relate  to  women  who  are  proficient  in 
these  roles. 

Other  capitalistic  nations  know  the  "science"  of  production,  that 
is,  how  to  plan  assembly  lines  and  to  distribute  products,  but  our 
businessmen  know  something  more,  namely,  how  to  arouse  incentives 
which  lead  to  high  consumption  of  goods  and  services.  Socialistic 
administrators  shift  economic  drama  from  consumption  to  production. 
Consumption  is  arranged,  classified,  and  allotted  to  certain  groups 
on  the  basis  of  various  determinants  of  need.  It  is  assumed  that  people 
will  know  what  they  want  and  that  they  will  want  more  than  they 
need  (or  more  than  the  state  can  satisfy),  hence  there  is  little  use 
in  urging  people  to  develope  new  wants.  In  place  of  this,  workers 
are  urged  or  coached  to  find  what  the  socialists  have  called  "joy  in 
work."  We  have  songs  of  steel  production,  dramas  about  labor  Her- 
culeses  who  attain  prodigious  rates  of  productivity,  murals  depicting 
great  industrial  plants,  statues  of  workers,  and  factories  designed  to 
dignify  and  make  pleasurable  the  whole  drama  of  work. 

In  a  rapidly  expanding  economy  during  periods  of  peace,  we  stress 
both  production  and  consumption.  William  Dean  Howells  shows  us 
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the  perplexities  of  the  Laphams  in  trying  to  learn  proper  ways  to 
consume.  At  the  same  period  writers  glorify  labor  and  the  drama 
of  work.  American  popular  arts  are  rich  in  songs  about  working  on 
the  railroad,  picking  cotton,  and  working  ships.  Thoreau  and  Whit- 
man welcomed  railroads,  telegraph  lines,  and  commerce.  Whitman's 
songs  of  occupations  dramatize  production.  Where  consumption  is 
dramatized,  it  is  done  by  writers  like  James  or  Wharton,  those  whom 
we  think  of  as  "society"  writers  or  those  who  write  for  popular  maga- 
zines read  by  women  whose  status  depends  on  skill  in  proper  con- 
sumption of  goods  and  services  produced  by  American  industry.  In 
contrast  to  French  and  English  literature  of  the  same  period,  American 
literature  (and  much  American  social  inquiry)  dignified  production, 
not  consumption.  Thus  Veblen,  who,  as  an  economist,  was  aware 
that  to  attain  high  levels  of  production  we  must  have  high  levels  of 
consumption,  dignified  labor,  yet  debased  bourgeois  consumption  to 
a  kind  of  mad  buffoonery.^ 

American  capitalism  has  not  yet  found  a  champion  of  Whitman's  or 
Veblen's  stature  for  the  glories  of  consumption.  Much  is  said  about 
the  Puritan  ethic  of  work,  and  we  still  dignify  the  producer;  yet, 
without  luxury  or  what  we  consider  our  ever  increasing  standard  of 
living,  American  economy  could  not  exist.  The  business  community 
holds  it  entirely  honorable  to  spend  for  goods  and  services  in  so  far 
as  these  are  consumed  in  styles  set  by  the  plutocracy.  Socialists,  on 
the  other  hand,  condemn  such  consumption  as  wasteful.  Christian 
morality  (especially  among  Europeans)  is  invoked  to  condemn  our 
"acquisitive  society,"  "American  materialism,"  the  "pursuit  of  the 
almighty  dollar."  Our  priests  conduct  jeremiads  against  luxury.  In 
American  society,  however,  asceticism  has  been  related  to  consumption, 
not  to  production.  The  business  heroes  of  the  last  century  were  frugal, 
careful  spenders  in  their  private  lives.  In  their  corporate  and  industrial 
lives  they  were  prodigious  spenders,  but,  since  such  spending  was  for 
"the  good  of  business"  and  not  to  "satisfy  the  whims  (tastes)  of  an 
individual,"  it  was  considered  good.^ 

Our  style  of  acting  out  business  roles  is  based  on  the  enjoyment 
and  dignifying  of  competition  as  an  ultimate  good,  as  we  see  in 
English  and  American  traditions  of  sportsmanship.  In  England  the 
gentleman  has  been  distinguished  in  popular  literary  depictions  by 
sportsmanship,  in  which  the  idea  of  fairness  serves  as  a  counterweight 
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to  the  idea  of  duty.  In  America  the  same  social  type  is  distinguished 
by  "being  a  good  sport,"  but  the  social  referent  for  this  is  somewhat 
different.  With  us  this  means  a  type  of  openhandedness,  of  generosity, 
of  warmth  expressed  not  because  we  have  abjured  the  world  and  its 
delights  but  because  we  accept  them  and,  while  doing  so,  deem  it 
good  to  share  these  delights  with  others.  The  counterweight  to  this 
is  that  we  earn  through  competing  with  one  another.  What  we  give 
away  or  what  we  lavish  on  others  in  the  practice  of  hospitality  is 
again  a  form  of  competition.  Entertaining  is  a  way  of  showing  how 
we  (that  is  our  family)  are  doing  in  the  highly  competitive  process 
of  keeping  up  with  our  neighbors,  who,  in  turn,  keep  up  with  us. 

The  American  gentleman  in  popular  literature  is  depicted  so,  not 
because  his  sportsmanship  leads  to  playing  the  game  for  the  sake 
of  the  game,  but  because  it  leads  him  to  consume  the  winnings  of 
the  game  in  a  social  manner.  Rockefeller  was  expected  to  compete 
sharply  and  shrewdly  with  his  fellow-men,  but  he  was  expected  to 
share  the  results.^  This  sharing  must  be  expressed,  however,  through 
indications  of  ability  to  consume  and  in  terms  of  standards  of  con- 
sumption set  by  the  plutocracy.  But,  whatever  these  standards  of  con- 
sumption may  be,  they  are  based  on  some  competitive  situation  which 
is  not  controlled  but  free,  although  it  is  assumed  that,  once  in  power, 
everyone  will  try  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  means  by  which 
he  obtained  this  power.  Thus,  in  considering  propaganda,  most 
Americans  are  very  tolerant  of  ballyhoo  as  long  as  there  is  relatively 
free  competition  between  various  propagandas,  but,  once  it  is  believed 
that  some  institution  has  monopolized  the  channels  of  persuasion, 
hostility  is  aroused. 

Fashions  and  tastes  are  changed  by  the  artist  not  only  because  of 
a  need  for  change  but  because  in  a  highly  competitive  atmosphere 
(or,  as  economists  say,  where  an  economy  has  reached  such  a  high 
degree  of  ability  to  consume  goods  and  services)  there  is  great  profit 
in  change.  It  is  highly  profitable  for  the  individual  merchant  to 
persuade  people  that  his  product  or  his  services  alone  will  satisfy  a 
need.  The  question  for  the  individual  entrepreneur  is  never  one  of 
whether  (assuming  a  relatively  free  market)  the  consumer  should 
maximize  his  wants  but  one  of  determining  how  to  make  the  con- 
sumer feel  what  it  is  like  to  want  his  product.  An  advertisement  or 
a  salesman's  patter  could  simply  list  specifications  of  how  products 
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satisfied  wants  (assuming,  of  course,  that  anyone  knew  what  "wants" 
were).  The  possibiHty  of  "scientific"  advertising  and  selHng  of  a 
product  or  service  in  our  society  varies  inversely  with  the  number  and 
degree  of  human  satisfactions  possible  in  the  use  of  the  product  or 
the  service.  The  consumer  wants  to  feel  successful,  beautiful,  powerful, 
or  healthy,  but  how  to  feel  successful  or  beautiful  is  another  matter. 
We  have  heard  much  about  how  religion  has  disciplined  the  worker, 
and  specifically  the  Protestant  worker,  to  produce.  But  religion  has 
done  much  to  help  us  consume,  to  enjoy  what  we  boast  of  as  the 
American  standard  of  living.  In  church  services  we  sometimes  hear 
attacks  on  consumption,  but,  in  the  public  expression  of  holy  days 
such  as  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  we  make  small  use  of  ascetic 
virtues.  On  these  days  we  gorge  ourselves,  indulge  in  frenzied  shop- 
ping, dress  elaborately,  decorate  our  homes,  and  pamper  ourselves  in 
many  ways.  Easter  Sunday  is  a  fashion  parade,  in  which  society  re- 
porters photograph  and  describe  the  clothes  worn  by  the  gentry.  The 
food  business  advertises  Easter  hams,  chocolates,  etc. 

None  of  this  indicates  slack  observance  of  rituals  held  proper  to 
the  occasion  by  various  churches  but  the  Hnkage  of  our  religious 
ceremonies  with  highly  impressive  moments  in  the  drama  of  con- 
sumption. The  church  in  America  has  conducted  few  public  crusades 
against  commercialization  of  holy  days.  More  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  moral  dangers  of  sports  (Sunday  baseball,  etc.),  gambling, 
and  all  forms  of  public  amusements  which  have  been  patronized 
largely  by  the  working  classes.  Businessmen  (from  1815  to  1885) 
joined  with  the  churches  in  condemnation  of  these  amusements.  They 
did  not  help  to  produce  "steady"  workers."^  These  years  in  American 
capitahsm  were  dominated  by  the  ascetic  entrepreneur  so  well  described 
by  Weber  and  Tawney.  But  such  analyses  deal  with  business  life  in 
terms  of  production,  not  of  consumption.  American  businessmen  and 
their  artists  have  raised  levels  of  consumption  by  learning  to  increase 
wants,  as  well  as  to  produce  goods  and  services.  Those  skilled  in  com- 
mercial arts  have  risen  to  great  power.  Business  executives  are  re- 
cruited increasingly  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  know  how  to  sell, 
not  only  to  make,  products.  On  the  financial  pages  of  the  press  we 
see  (in  1952)  statements  that  executives  who  rose  to  power  during 
the  war  must  realize  that  a  seller's  market  is  "abnormal"  and  execu- 
tives   will    be    recruited    from   those    who    understand   consumption 
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practices.^  During  the  war  there  was  a  shift  from  dramatizing  con- 
sumption (although  advertising  budgets  were  greatly  increased)  to 
production;  but  ordinarily  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise  the  commer- 
cial artist  is  called  upon  to  cast  his  magic  spell  over  the  drama  of 
consumption. 

But  magic  art  is  not  limited  to  inspiring  us  to  succeed  in  the  arts 
of  dignified  consumption  or  to  struggle  for  success  in  amassing 
wealth;  for,  whatever  the  pretensions,  skill,  and  luck  of  those  control- 
ling any  social  institution,  there  will  be  moments  of  failure.  A  power- 
ful institution  retains  its  power  not  because  it  never  fails  but  because 
it  knows  how  to  deal  with  failure  as  well  as  success.  Army  officers  are 
taught  to  retreat  as  well  as  to  advance,  priests  to  deal  with  evil  as 
well  as  with  good,  politicians  train  themselves  to  conduct  an  opposition 
(loyal  or  disloyal,  as  the  case  may  be),  and  school  men  develop 
remedial  techniques  for  teaching  backward  pupils.  Businessmen,  too, 
fail  to  make  profit,  their  wives  to  develop  taste  sufficient  for  entry 
into  a  desired  social  class.  Some  families  cannot  consume  in  styles 
held  proper  among  business  families,  some  possess  social  disqualifica- 
tions which  limit  their  capacity  to  consume,  some  find  it  difficult  to 
sustain  belief  in  plutocratic  glory,  and,  finally,  some  doubt — and, 
indeed,  are  even  hostile  to — the  values  of  business  life. 

A  typology  of  tensions  developing  from  such  attitudes  toward  the 
business  world  must  not  be  conceived  in  terms  of  rejection  (as  in 
Max  Weber's  typological  constructs  or  Durkheim's  dichotomy  between 
sacred  and  secular)  but  as  tensions  arising  from  unfulfilled  wants. 
Many  Americans  do  not  succeed  in  getting  all  the  money  they  want, 
but  this  failure  does  not  lead  them  to  reject  money  as  a  cultural  value. 
Money  is  a  highly  perfected  symbol  in  American  life.  It  is  very  com- 
pressible, abstract,  and  quantifiable,  and  it  creates  effects  over  great 
distances  in  space  and  time.  In  a  society  with  small  use  of  money, 
where  there  is  no  banking  system  and  no  credit,  there  are  great  risks 
in  any  display  of  gold  or  jewels  and,  even  after  display,  well-secured 
hiding  places  must  be  available.  Small  use  of  money  is  not  the  result 
of  failure  of  the  capitalistic  spirit  alone  or  the  triumph  of  "other- 
worldly" motivation  but  of  failure  to  perfect  money  as  a  symbol. 

Until  money  has  been  accepted  as  an  indication  of  status,  com- 
parable with  other  insignia  of  status,  it  cannot  develop  into  a  highly 
flexible  symbol.  Restrictions   on  who   may  spend,   on   what  money 
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may  be  spent  for,  on  where  it  may  be  spent  properly,  or  how  it 
should  be  spent  inhibit  full  development  of  money  into  the  final  phase 
of  perfect  symbolic  expression,  in  religion  called  "spiritualization," 
in  which  the  whole  pervades  each  part.  It  is  the  complete  acceptance 
of  money  as  the  measure  of  all  things  in  America  that  makes  possible 
the  development  of  money  as  a  symbol  of  status  and  sexual  glamour. 
But  it  is  not  until  everyone  is  free  to  spend  as  he  sees  fit  under  con- 
ditions in  which  he  believes  his  choice  is  not  unduly  restricted  that 
money  can  become  a  great  democratic  power.  Where  we  depend  on 
buying  and  selling  to  one  another  and  thus  must  regard  each  actor 
in  the  economic  drama  as  an  equal  (as  we  must  in  the  American 
domestic  market),  we  democratize  our  social  life  so  that  we  can 
spend  freely,  as  well  as  spend  freely  to  democratize  our  social  life. 
Where  we  depend  on  buying  and  selling  to  inferiors,  as  in  colonial 
markets,  we  must  deny  democratic  rights,  for  only  so  long  as  colonial 
customers  are  inferior  can  they  be  developed  as  sources  of  cheap 
labor,  as  well  as  customers  for  finished  products. 

Our  magical  art  places  no  inhibition  on  spending.  Everyone  (even 
the  child)  is  urged  to  buy.  Everything  is  arranged  for  sale.  Even 
status  insignia  can  be  rented,  not  as  for  a  masquerade,  but  for  actual 
use  in  public.  Formal  dress  clothes,  expensive  cars,  all  the  trappings 
of  plutocratic  status,  even  escorts  trained  in  bourgeois  social  graces 
(where  to  spend  for  what  effect),  are  available  at  various  levels  of 
sophistication — and  rental.  For  those  who  desire  not  to  be  plutocrats 
for  a  night  in  cafe  society  but  for  a  day  amid  "private"  scenes  of 
glory,  caterers  and  social  secretaries  supply  food,  wine,  a  complete 
cast  of  "guests,"  servants,  entertainers,  private  detectives,  and  scenes 
for  entertainment  ranging  from  great  estates  to  hotel  suites. 

This  is  not  like  the  make-believe  of  a  child  in  mother's  clothes  who 
plays  "grown-up"  as  she  struts  before  the  mirror.  Here  the  child  is 
content  to  express  a  wish  as  in  a  dream,  not  to  enact  a  role  among 
others  in  daily  life.  Rental  of  plutocratic  status  insignia  is  an  enact- 
ment, a  status  boast,  played  not  only  to  express  a  wish  for  higher  status 
but  to  keep  will  resolute  as  we  endure  status  deprivations  consequent 
upon  disqualifications  based  on  wealth,  religion,  sex,  age,  race,  etc. 
(There  are  always  sorne  hindrances  to  status  achievement.)  Bourgeois 
snobbery  serves  to  keep  the  parvenu  distant,  yet  distant  in  a  moment 
of  majesty  in  which  the  parvenu,  while   filled  with   awe,  does  not 
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give  way  to  despair  and  give  up  his  quest  for  status.  Traditional 
orders  own  their  symbols  of  majesty  and  are  protected  in  their  use 
by  custom  and  law.  If  an  army  officer  or  priest  finds  me  assuming  the 
dress  of  his  order,  he  does  not  snub  me,  he  calls  the  police.  The  pluto- 
crat cannot  do  this.  As  long  as  I  can  pay  the  rent  for  his  status  trap- 
pings, he  can  keep  me  distant  only  through  snobbery.  He  cannot 
deny  me  the  right  to  appear  richer  than  I  am,  for  this  would  restrict 
my  use  of  his  status  symbols  to  make-believe,  as  in  the  fairy  tale. 
He  cannot  sneer  at  my  vulgarity  in  assuming  his  status  through  the  use 
of  money  alone,  for  if  he  degrades  money  he  degrades  himself.  He 
accepts  my  status  boast  in  terms  of  money,  not  as  lese  majesty,  but 
as  a  plea,  an  act  of  courtship,  where  imitation  is  never  mockery  but 
always  flattery.  The  snob  tells  me  I  am  not  yet  fit  company,  not 
that  I  cannot  ever  become  so.  Thus  status  boasting  is  carried  on  not 
to  substitute  symbolic  for  real  action  but  to  inspire  us  to  endure  snob- 
bery from  those  whose  status  we  desire.  We  do  not  object  to  snobbery 
as  long  as  it  fills  us  with  majesty  and  awe.  For  the  public  glory  of 
the  plutocrat  is  our  private  glory,  a  moment  of  fear  and  trembling, 
before  those  whose  social  position  we  desire  and  who  alone  can 
elevate  us  to  it  through  sharing  their  symbols  with  us. 

The  test  of  wealth  for  us  is  not  what  a  man  can  pay  in  cash  but 
what  he  can  borrow — not  only  to  expand  productive  enterprise  but 
to  increase  his  standard  of  living.  Debt  in  America  is  not  a  sign  of 
shiftlessness  but  of  vigor.  There  is  no  disgrace  about  buying  a  car  on 
time  or  taking  a  mortgage  on  a  house.  We  urge  each  other  to  buy. 
We  boast  about  the  size  of  our  mortgage,  what  we  owe  on  our  cars, 
how  much  we  pay  in  taxes,  how  much  insurance  we  carry.  Where 
debt  can  vary,  as  in  spending  where  choice  can  be  made  as  com- 
pared with  spending  where  everyone  in  the  same  class  pays  the  same 
(as  in  public  school  taxes),  the  size  of  our  debt,  or  at  least  the  putative 
size  of  debt  we  may  incur  (our  credit  rating),  becomes  a  badge  of 
honor,  an  indication  to  the  community  of  our  ability  to  earn  enough  in 
the  communiiy  to  discharge  the  debt.  There  is  nothing  private  or  secret 
about  debt;  the  grim  moneylender  of  Russian  and  European  literature 
has  long  been  banished  from  American  countinghouses.  In  his  place 
is  a  well-dressed,  courteous,  "happy"  lender,  interviewing  his  "clients" 
in  brightly  decorated  offices,  who  guides  them  graciously  into  the 
debonair  adventure  of  debt.  Our  banks  urge  us  to  save — in  order  that 
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we  may  spend.  We  are  coaxed  into  all  kinds  of  debt  with  a  certain 
gaiety,  we  go  into  debt  with  style  and  dash.  We  talk  freely  about  how 
much  we  owe,  as  we  talk  freely  about  so  many  uses  of  money,  not  be- 
cause we  are  greedy,  materialistic,  or  vulgar,  but  because  for  us  so 
much  has  been  translated  into  monetary  symbols. 

Business  standards  of  consumption  and  production  can  be  denied, 
as  among  bohemians,  revolutionists,  or  members  of  ascetic  groups. 
Soldiers,  monks,  clergymen,  or  public  officials,  although  poorly  paid, 
may  not  feel  they  have  failed.  But  such  individuals  are  protected  from 
the  stigma  of  poverty  by  insignia  of  identification  with  great  corporate 
structures.  While  we  know  that  the  monk  is  poor,  we  scarcely  think  of 
him  as  we  do  the  beggar.  The  rags  of  the  beggar  indicate  failure;  of 
the  monk,  holiness.^  Symbols  that  indicate  decay  in  one  structure  can 
equal  health  in  another.  But,  so  long  as  the  individual  in  a  business 
society  does  not  deny  the  worldly  virtues  of  the  merchant  and  tries  to 
live  within  his  world,  he  must  deal  with  his  failure  to  consume  de- 
cently (from  the  business  point  of  view).  Various  attitudes  are  possible. 
He  may  resort  to  irony,  but  irony  at  best  is  a  difficult  mood  to  sustain. 
Unlike  magic  art,  irony  satisfies  the  intelligence  at  the  expense  of  will. 
It  rouses  the  mind  to  reflection  over  ends.  As  long  as  reflection  domi- 
nates, belief  is  impossible,  or  at  least  possible  only  to  those  who  act 
from  a  skeptical  basis,  and  even  for  them  reason  must  become  a  value, 
else  why  hold  to  skepticism?  But  for  those  who  enjoy  disbelief  about 
one  social  condition  but  are  not  ready  to  accept  another  and  who, 
finally,  need  not  commit  themselves  to  either,  irony  is  possible.  As  great 
art,  irony  is  deeply  moving  to  a  critical  intelligence  because  it  per- 
meates every  phase  of  the  act  with  reason  (as  a  reflection  over  the 
relationship  between  ends  and  means).  It  need  not  destroy  action,  but  it 
demands  a  high  degree  of  critical  intelligence,  a  willingness  to  act  even 
when  action  may  seem  slightly  absurd.  But  irony  is  always  dangerous, 
as  we  see  in  parody,  where  ends  may  be  mocked,  but  cannot  be  sup- 
plied, by  the  parodist.  Satirists  may  mock  the  businessman,  but  they 
cannot  destroy  him  (through  devices  common  to  symbolic  killing), 
for  their  art  depends  on  his  continued  existence.  It  is  only  when  we 
mean  to  change  a  society  that  we  banish  irony.  As  long  as  we  are  de- 
termined to  endure,  yet  cannot  overlook,  the  disparity  between  ends 
and   means    (as    when    church    dignitaries    legitimize    their    position 
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through  appeals  to  social  justice,  yet  received  income  from  slum 
property),  we  turn  to  irony.-^" 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  irony  which  is  very  close  to  magic  art.  Once 
irony  is  used  not  to  open  reflection  on  means-ends  relationships  but 
to  destroy  an  end  or  value,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  masked  ridicule. 
Veblen's  irony  offered  those  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  social 
sciences  (as  used  from  1885  to  1929)  a  series  of  metaphors  for  reviling, 
mocking,  and  finally  cursing  the  businessman.  His  ideas  are  expressed 
in  proper  academic  form,  but  his  images  (e.g.,  businessmen  as  "kept" 
classes,  as  "predatory,"  etc.)  often  move  into  malediction,  Veblen's 
anthropological  metaphors  change  the  simple,  thrifty,  iron-willed,  inde- 
pendent businessman  of  Franklin,  as  well  as  the  great,  powerful  organ- 
izer of  men  and  material  of  Norris  and  Dreiser,  into  a  prancing 
buffoon,  a  vicious  parasite,  a  predatory  vulture,  even  a  kind  of  infantile 
fool.  But  these  insults  are  masked  in  elaborate,  tortuous,  yet  scientific, 
metaphors.  Page  after  page  is  filled  with  the  most  elaborate  circumlocu- 
tions; history,  anthropology,  sociology,  theology,  every  branch  of  learn- 
ing, are  ransacked  for  ideas  and  images  which  could  be  understood  by 
scholars  (indeed,  only  by  scholars).  They  finally  become  esoteric,  a 
kind  of  secret  language  like  criminal  argot,  which  allows  the  criminal 
to  say  damning  things  about  his  enemies  in  a  manner  comprehensible 
only  to  his  cronies.  Academicians  of  Veblen's  generation,  while  willing 
to  admit  failure  to  live  up  to  middle-class  canons  of  earning  and  spend- 
ing, were  not  yet  ready  to  overthrow  the  plutocracy.  They  were  forced 
to  endure  what  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  change.  Veblen's  symbols 
of  degradation  and  his  final  symbolic  kill  of  the  businessman  offered 
one  kind  of  adaptation.  Scholarly  euphemisms,  Hke  the  savage's  use  of 
metaphor  for  his  gods,  protected  academicians  against  powers  which 
they  still  feared  and  which  they  knew  might  easily  become  malign. 

Ways  of  enduring  failure  in  the  heroics  of  plutocratic  consumption 
illustrate  how  failure  can  become  a  virtue  through  processes  peculiar  to 
magic  art.  American  academicians,  who  must  dress,  eat,  and  house 
themselves  in  styles  set  by  middle-class  business  families  but  who,  at 
best,  can  offer  only  feeble  imitations,  make  business  styles  of  consump- 
tion "vulgar,"  business  norms  of  efficiency  ludicrous,  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  "materiaUstic."  Various  stratagems  are  employed  to  point  up  the 
poor  taste  of  business  wives,  the  stupidity  of  the  businessman,  his  lack 
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of  wit,  etc.  Inability  to  make  money,  botching  up  household  accounts, 
spending  beyond  one's  means,  being  in  debt,  becoming  an  easy  mark 
for  salesmen,  going  about  with  uncut  hair  (or  closely  cropped  hair), 
not  wearing  hats,  wearing  work  clothes  to  class,  drinking  cheap  (but 
"presumptuous")  wines,  riding  old  bicycles,  and  other  behavior  current 
in  Academia,  far  from  being  a  mark  of  stupidity  or  depravity  (as  they 
might  be  in  the  business  world),  are  considered  highly  proper.  The 
unshorn  professor  is  not  unkempt.  The  student  who  wears  dirty  flan- 
nels and  scuffed  saddle  shoes  is  "rugged"  and  proletarian,  the  coed 
without  makeup  who  wears  cowboy  jeans  and  thus  scorns  the  Holly- 
wood touch  is  "sincere"  and  "honest." 

The  academician  can,  of  course,  revolt  against  the  businessman,  just 
as  the  businessman  can  accept  heavier  burdens  of  "deficit  financing" 
and  raise  the  salary  of  his  professors.  But  these  are  extraordinary 
measures,  taken  only  in  moments  of  despair  or  fear.  The  academician, 
by  and  large,  still  prefers  to  stay  within  the  middle  class,  the  business- 
man to  consider  the  pay  of  his  teachers  deficit  financing  and  to  socialize 
such  losses  through  allowing  every  citizen  to  share  and  share  alike  in 
school  taxes.  Unwilling  to  revolt,  unable  to  spend  in  proper  business 
style,  doomed  to  containment  in  a  way  of  life  which  he  has  neither 
means  nor  talent  to  sustain,  and  yet  unable  to  dignify  his  daily  role  as  a 
member  of  a  great  corporate  structure  through  symbols  of  identifica- 
tion, such  as  uniforms,  vestments,  or  clerical  dress,  the  academician  cul- 
tivates a  "failure  story"  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  businessman's  "success 
story."  In  this  literature  only  the  underpaid  are  really  heroic. 

Thus  in  the  New  Yor\er,  which  circulates  widely  among  cafe  society 
sophisticates,  academicians,  and  chic  business  families,  we  meet  sales- 
men who  cannot  sell,  customers  who  do  not  know  how  to  shop,  be- 
wildered housewives  who  cannot  run  gadget-filled  homes,  bedraggled 
women  seeking  vainly  to  keep  order  among  their  children,  corporation 
executives  who  get  mixed  up  while  explaining  trend  lines  to  their 
staffs,  men  and  women  (more  often  men)  who  cannot  court,  even 
hound  dogs  who  cannot  trace.  In  New  Yor\er  hero  tales  ("Profiles") 
of  successful  moneymakers,  no  one  is  heroic.  Moneymaking  is  a  kind 
of  trick.  Men  amass  millions  playfully,  sometimes  dreamily,  and  tell 
about  it  with  surprise.  They  are  witnesses,  not  actors.  Great  tycoons 
still  yearn  for  the  world  of  quiet  letters  or  simple  living.  No  one  really 
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believes  in  money  as  a  cultural  value,  for  no  one  takes  money  seriously 
enough  to  think  it  good  or  evil.  It  is  a  kind  of  game,  beyond  good  and 
evil,  in  which  the  American  businessman  is  bemused  and  bewildered  in 
the  almost  accidental  process  of  gathering  great  wealth.  As  the  New 
Yorker  artists  depict  him,  the  businessman  is  an  amusing  fellow,  who, 
though  he  has  won  all  the  chips,  never  really  took  the  game  seriously. 
In  this  type  of  art,  failure  to  take  money  seriously  is  not  impious  but 
refined  and  elegant.  Only  those  who  do  not  act,  or  act  as  in  a  dream 
disturbed  by  loud,  energetic  people  who  know  what  they  want  and  go 
after  it  with  distressing  vigor,  are  depicted  with  warmth  and  radiance 
(as  James  Thurber  depicts  Walter  Mitty) . 

But  these  bewildered,  harassed,  sensitive  people  (especially  the 
emasculated  men,  not  the  virile  woman),  who  go  about  murmuring 
lines  with  an  air  of  wistful  surprise  in  the  stories  and  cartoons  of  the 
New  Yor\er,  move  against  a  background  of  great  luxury.  Furs,  jewels, 
limousines,  perfumes,  wines,  country  estates,  yachts,  every  luxury,  are 
offered  for  sale.  These  advertisements,  shopping  guides,  etc.,  exhort  us 
to  live  graciously.  Highly  evocative  images  of  refined  (and  femi- 
nized) consumption  of  goods  and  services  offer  identifications  with 
highly  sophisticated  consumers.  A  New  Yorker  advertisement  is  made 
up  of  symbols  through  which  we  experience  highly  charged  moments 
of  vicarious  elegance.  Cheap  articles  become  chic,  expensive  goods  and 
services  become  elegant.  The  plutocrat  thus  becomes  a  vicarious  con- 
noisseur. He  could  become  a  real  connoisseur  but  this  takes  time,  and 
time,  as  Franklin  warned  his  young  tradesmen,  is  money.  Even  the  act 
of  purchase  is  turned  over  to  another — his  wife  (or  among  the  new-rich 
of  immigrant  birth,  to  his  sons  and  daughters) . 

These  women  and  their  men  do  not  ask  whether  goods  are  genuine, 
beautiful,  holy,  or  lasting,  but  how  they  will  serve  as  indications  of 
ability  to  spend  greatly  in  styles  acceptable  to  established  elites,  other 
plutocrats,  and  incipient  plutocrats  among  the  white-collar  and  work- 
ing classes.  Members  of  the  established  elite  must  find  their  taste  re- 
fined, other  plutocrats  must  consider  it  correct,  while  workers  must 
feel  it  majestic.  The  ability  to  impress  through  great  spending  alone, 
the  kind  of  heroic  spending  common  in  displays  of  sheer  opulence,  has 
been  mastered  by  the  American  plutocrat.  Correct  spending,  as  such 
correctness  is  judged  by  peers,  is  not  so  simple.  Where  taste  is  expressed 
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by  equals,  there  must  be  some  way  of  appealing  to  taste-bearers  accept- 
able as  arbiters  o£  elegance  by  competing  parties.  There  must  be  some 
assurance  for  the  ambitious  consumer  that  his  projected  expenditures 
will  be  acceptable  to  those  he  wishes  to  associate  with  in  his  daily  life. 
Such  assurance  is  given  through  trade-marks,  which  indicate  a  moment 
of  dramatic  elegance,  as  when  testimonials  from  nobility,  plutocrats, 
men  of  distinction,  etc.,  are  attached  to  goods  and  services.  But,  where 
spending  must  be  done  for  an  established  elite  who  require  high  de- 
grees of  elegance  as  well  as  opulence,  effective  spending  is  no  longer  a 
simple  expression  of  quantity;  it  passes  into  intangible  realms  of  spirit, 
where  qualities,  not  quantities,  of  consumption  must  be  symbolized."^^ 

Magic  art  casts  its  spell  alike  over  parvenus  and  intellectuals,  who 
must  endure  the  snubs  of  their  plutocrats,  the  one  because  he  does  not 
yet  know  how  to  spend  properly,  the  other  because  he  cannot  spend  at 
all.  For  those  who  succeed  in  getting  money,  the  kind  of  magical  art 
we  see  in  the  New  YorJ^er  strengthens  the  will  to  elegance  and  refine- 
ments, for  those  who  fail  and  try  to  make  peace  with  failure,  higher 
claims  for  sensitivity,  taste,  wit,  and  understanding.  By  processes  typical 
of  symbolic  transfiguration,  failure  becomes  a  higher  social  virtue  than 
success.  In  the  play  within  a  play  we  see  developing  in  the  New  YorJ^er, 
each  set  of  characters  uses  the  other,  the  one  to  vindicate  his  success 
with  money  through  elegant  expenditure  which  will  legitimize  claim 
for  entry  into  established  elite  life,  the  other  to  vindicate  his  failure  to 
get  money  because  of  too  great  refinement  and  high  cultural  ideals. 
For  the  businessman,  reading  the  New  Yorker  is  a  moment  of  release 
from  the  strain  of  business  piety;  for  the  academician  and  those  who 
are  in,  but  not  of,  business  society,  it  offers  a  sense  of  dignity,  even 
honor,  in  failure. 

In  no  sense  is  such  art  make-believe.  It  is  magic,  the  magic  we  all 
need,  savage  and  sophisticate  alike,  to  inspire  us  to  endure  hardships 
attendant  upon  status  struggles.  The  intellectual  is  no  more  immune 
from  this  magic  than  the  child.  Even  scientists  carry  on  inquiries  whose 
end  brings  terror  and  death  because  they  believe  in  science.  Whenever 
we  exhort  ourselves  to  a  success  we  cannot  question  because  of  blind 
faith,  we  are  under  the  spell  of  magic  art.  Such  art  is  not  peculiar  to 
primitive  life.  It  is  a  resource  of  language  and  arises  whenever  human 
beings  seek  to  persuade  one  another  (and,  in  so  doing,  themselves)  to 
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achieve  valued  ends.  Magical  phases  of  language  must  be  explained  in 
terms  of  language  art  itself.  For,  obviously,  if  magic  arises  in  language, 
language  must  be  a  cause  as  well  as  an  effect.  Thus,  as  in  all  social 
experience,  the  forms  of  communication  available  to  us  in  playing  our 
community  roles  determine  our  roles.  Symbols  hallowed  by  status 
glory  determine  the  kind  of  status  experience  possible  to  us,  for  only 
in  and  through  them  can  we  experience  status  at  all.-^^ 


CHAPTER  III 
Literature  as  Make-Believe 

I  HAVE  said  that  magical  art  inspires  us  to  actions  held  desirable  by  the 
artist's  society  and  that  great  art  gives  ideal  forms  to  experience,  so 
that  those  using  these  forms  are  able  to  intensify  their  experience  of 
actions  held  desirable  by  the  society  or  to  undertake  new  actions  which 
allow  the  society  to  go  forward  in  situations  where  action  is  problem- 
atic. Make-believe  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  removes  us  from 
practical  action  by  dissipating  emotions  which,  if  developed  into  action 
(as  in  the  use  of  magical  art)  or  into  conscious,  rational  experience  (as 
in  the  use  of  great  art),  would  be  a  threat  to  those  in  control  of  the 
society.  Make-beheve  art  thus  serves  as  a  kind  of  community  "wish- 
book."  In  this  kind  of  art  we  use  symbolic  presentation,  not  to  explore 
consciously  what  various  ways  of  acting  might  mean  in  terms  of  human 
destiny,  or  to  inspire  us  to  act  effectively  in  duties  held  proper  to  our 
rank  or  station  in  life,  but  to  avoid  action,  to  stop  the  development  of 
rational  consideration — in  short,  to  prevent  imagination  from  doing 
anything  other  then  satisfy  desire. 

Once  we  express  our  lusts,  they  become  a  public  matter,  because  they 
are  given  form  and  can  be  communicated.  Where  no  form  is  given  to 
desire,  we  cannot  communicate  because  we  do  not  ourselves  know  what 
our  emotion  is  about  until  it  finds  some  kind  of  expression.  Where  we 
can  express  lusts  in  traditional  forms,  we  act  with  a  highly  satisfactory 
integration  of  desire,  imagination,  and  intellect.  Within  our  military 
institutions  we  feel  free  to  kill  and  maim  because  we  are  sharing  such 
actions  with  other  members  of  our  society.  We  have  an  approved  com- 
munal set  of  actions — rites,  ceremonies,  and  myths,  in  which  every  level 
in  our  experience  of  killing  one  another  is  given  full  public  expression. 

The  community  gives  us  ready-made  ways  of  expressing  desire.  From 
childhood  on,  there  is  a  body  of  literature  available  to  all,  which  serves 
as  wishbooks  for  "proper"  expression  of  lust.  The  fairy  tale  with  all 
its  horrors;  the  adolescent  tale  of  war,  death,  money,  and  love;  the 
detective  story;  "true"  confessions  of  passion,  crime,  alcohol,  or  drug 
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addiction;  the  psychological  novel  of  aberrant  psychic  states  are  types 
of  make-believe  art  available  to  people  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  refine- 
ment in  our  society.  Whether  it  is  a  child   reading  from  Grimm — 

My  mother  she  killed  me, 

My  father  he  ate  me, 

My  sister,  little  Marlinchen, 

Gathered  together  all  my  bones, 

Tied  them  in  a  silken  handkerchief, 

Laid  them  beneath  the  juniper  tree — 

or  a  sophisticated  adult  following  the  daily  horrors  of  sex  crimes  in  the 
daily  press,  they  are  making  use  of  forms  of  expression  which  are  ap- 
proved by  their  society  and  which  are  one  means  by  which  they  learn 
to  satisfy  their  instinctual  drives.  In  make-believe  literature,  where 
every  crime  is  permitted,  we  are  absolved  from  individual  burdens  of 
responsibility,  because  we  are  all  agreed  at  the  outset  of  the  tales  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  not  "real,"  that  is,  that  there  will  be  no  carry-over 
into  "real  life."  We  regard  one  another  as  we  do  children  at  play:  we 
cannot  always  approve  the  kind  of  play  going  on,  but  we  allow  children 
to  commit  symbolic  murders  and  tortures  because  they  are,  as  we  tell 
each  other,  little  savages  who  must  be  allowed  to  express  horrible  de- 
sires in  make-believe  so  that  they  will  dissipate  energy  which  might 
find  bad  or  ugly  expression  in  real  life. 

Unlike  the  secret  confessional  or  the  confidential  situation  of  the 
analyst's  couch,  the  use  of  make-believe  literature  is  a  public,  com- 
munal, shared  experience.  Unlike  the  dream  which  is  "mine"  or  the 
sense  of  guilt  which  "I  alone"  endure,  make-believe  literature  is  shared 
by  members  of  a  community  who  can  imagine  and  know  what  each 
is  experiencing  because  they  make  use  of  commonly  understood  sym- 
bols. These  systems  of  make-believe  are  one  kind  of  collective  senti- 
ments which  become  established  as  symbols  and  myths  because  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  used  recur.  As  long  as  we  cannot  satisfy 
our  sex  needs  as  we  do  hunger,  we  need  some  sort  of  sexual  "wish- 
book."  As  we  see  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  slang  expressions,  certain  slang 
becomes  proper  usage  because  the  experience  out  of  which  the  expres- 
sion developed  is  constant  and  intensive  over  a  sufficiently  long  period 
of  time  to  require  habitual  use  of  the  expression.  What  we,  as  individ- 
uals, wish  can  be  experienced  only  because  we  communicate  through 
symbols.  We  do  not  use  imagination  for  wishing  "alone"  and  "inside 
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our  heads."  We  learn  to  feel,  imagine,  think,  and  will  as  we  communi- 
cate in  our  social  roles.  Even  in  our  dreams  we  do  not  compose  new 
speeches  or  create  a  new  system  of  symbols.  What  is  subjective  about 
the  dream  is  that  the  dreamer  has  simply  taken  fragments  of  speeches 
(when  the  symbol  is  verbal)  from  speeches  which  have  been  delivered 
or  heard  in  waking  life  and  has  dealt  with  them  in  a  highly  individual 
fashion  (or  in  a  fashion  which  arises  out  of  needs  not  yet  clearly  under- 
stood by  human  scientists).  Psychological  terms,  such  as  "instinct," 
"drive,"  "states  of  consciousness,"  etc.,  like  physicists'  terms,  such  as 
"frictionless  function,"  "absolute  cold,"  "zero,"  or  "gravity,"  are  fictions 
(not  data)  which  we  form  into  hypotheses  to  help  us  think.  I  can 
measure  physical  discharges  accompanying  a  given  emotion,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  such  measurement  which  tells  me  what  these  discharges 
mean  in  conduct.  This  can  be  learned  only  from  observation  of  how 
people  express  their  emotions,  for  there  must  be  some  kind  of  ob- 
servable symbolic  expression  accompanying  an  emotion  for  the  emo- 
tion to  be  understood  by  the  self  and  communicable  to  others. 

In  the  dream,  in  memory,  and  in  the  wish,  there  are  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  can  be  studied  as  living  symbols  whose  interpretation  is 
possible  because  they  are  used  in  common  social  discourse.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  wish,  like  every  language,  has  typical  forms.  Unless  the 
interpreter  and  the  dreamer  assume  the  use  of  a  commonly  understood 
set  of  symbols,  interpretation  of  dreams  (as  of  any  symbolic  expression) 
is  impossible.  How  far  we  can  abstract  the  meanings  of  verbal  images 
out  of  their  context  depends  on  how  intensively  we  share  a  common 
set  of  experiences  in  the  use  of  these  images.  The  cross  is  a  significant 
abstraction,  not  because  it  is  a  sign  which  points  to  experience,  but 
because  it  is  an  object  by  means  of  which  the  Christian  evokes  God's 
presence,  the  mathematician  relations  between  numbers,  and  the  busi- 
nessman profit.  These  are  very  different  experiences;  yet  in  each  case 
the  same  simple  symbol  serves  to  arouse  very  intense  emotions  among 
those  who  believe  in  the  symbol,  while  even  among  those  who  do  not, 
a  degree  of  understanding  sufficient  for  communication  is  established. 
I  may  not  be  devout  enough  to  share  the  ecstasy  of  prayer,  but  I  can 
understand  through  the  use  of  the  cross  in  a  holy  action  something  of 
what  the  cross  means  to  Christians. 

Make-believe  symbols  are  objects  through  which  we  satisfy  desire, 
because  it  is  only  through  their  use  in  certain  situations  that  we  can 
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satisfy  desire  at  all.  Where  there  are  symbols  which  allow  us  to  express 
our  longings  with  each  other,  they  can  be  endured  (to  the  degree  that 
they  can  be  endured  at  all  when  not  satisfied  in  completed  acts) .  When 
I  cannot  express  such  needs  through  symbols  which  I  can  share  with 
others  or  which  I  can  approve  of  in  my  own  thoughts  (because  I  know 
they  are  approved  of  in  the  thoughts  of  others  in  my  group),  tension 
soon  mounts.  It  is  not  simply  rage,  fear,  hate,  or  lust  which  awakens  me 
from  the  dream.  In  normal  dreams  I  experience  these  and  many  other 
emotions  on  a  subconscious  level.  It  is  not  shame,  regret,  or  sadness 
which  makes  memory  a  heavy  burden.  We  have  many  poignant  mem- 
ories which  shame  us.  It  is  not  the  hostility  or  hate  we  direct  toward 
another  person  in  a  daydream  which  we  cannot  endure.  In  our  daytime 
fantasies  we  often  direct  hate  and  lust  toward  others.  These  states  of 
consciousness  become  unbearable  not  because  we  feel  a  somatic  charge 
but  because  we  cannot  express  them  as  completed  acts  with  others  (the 
self  becomes  an  other  when  we  regard  it  through  the  eyes  of  others 
as  we  do  when  we  judge  our  own  actions,  criticize  our  own  expression, 
etc.).  Therapy  (by  whatever  name  we  call  it)  for  such  tensions  begins, 
not  when  we  recognize  the  patient's  suffering  (which  is  obvious 
enough),  but  when  we  discover  what  he  cannot  express  easily,  or  what 
he  cannot  express  at  all.  The  first  clue  to  this  is  not  to  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  individual,  but  in  the  symbols  themselves  which  are  deemed 
improper,  vulgar,  impious,  and  dangerous.  Curse  words,  expletives, 
euphemisms,  vulgarisms,  and  forbidden  words  of  all  kinds  indicate 
clearly  enough  where  strain  and  tension  exist  in  a  society.  Whatever 
my  intentions  as  an  individual,  I  cannot  discharge  emotions  properly  if 
I  must  use  improper  symbols  for  doing  so,  or  if  there  are  inadequate 
or  poor  symbols  available  to  me  for  what  I  want  to  express. 

As  symbols  are  elaborated  through  social  usage,  they  become  more 
adequate  to  express  our  needs.  But  there  are  always  needs  we  cannot 
satisfy  as  fully  developed  acts  because  those  in  power  do  not  want  us 
to  satisfy  them,  because  there  is  no  way  of  transcending  conflicting 
needs,  or  simply  because  we  have  not  yet  developed  adequate  forms  of 
expression.  Any  institution  seeking  to  maximize  its  powers  must  de- 
velop symbols  for  relieving  people  of  these  states,  when  it  cannot  pre- 
vent them  from  developing.  Such  release  has  been  one  of  the  historic 
functions  of  make-believe  art  in  which,  as  we  say,  once  wishes  become 
horses,  beggars  can  ride.  Wishing  symbols  do  not  deny  expression  of 
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desire  but  return  the  somatic  and  psychic  charges  attendant  on  desire 
to  the  level  of  feeling  alone.  This  is  endurable  so  long  as  we  play 
make-believe  as  in  games,  where  we  wish  publicly  through  the  use 
of  symbols  approved  by  the  group  and  according  to  established  rules. 
When  a  child  withdraws  from  his  group  and  daydreams  alone,  we  are 
concerned,  not  because  he  dreams,  but  because  he  is  not  subject  to 
group  control  as  he  is  in  play  with  other  children.  Adult  make-believe 
too  is  approved  so  long  as  it  is  played  as  a  game  to  dissipate  lusts  and 
desires  which  we  cannot  carry  into  completed  acts.  All  such  make- 
believe  arises  out  of  disproportions  between  ends  and  means  in  human 
action.  When  those  who  are  disqualified  through  sex,  race,  religion, 
age,  education,  or  wealth  cannot  get  what  everyone  else  in  the  society 
enjoys  and  when  there  is  no  way  of  transcending  such  disproportions, 
as  in  rehgion  or  great  art,  they  must  turn  to  make-believe  art,  unless 
they  are  willing  to  turn  to  rebellion  or  revolt. 

Those  in  power  over  us  must  keep  community  desires  directed  to- 
ward their  ends  even  when  they  cannot  supply  us  with  the  means 
necessary  for  achieving  such  ends.  Automobile  manufacturers  can  con- 
trol and  enlarge  markets  only  so  long  as  Americans  believe  deeply  in 
the  "necessity"  of  having  a  car.  This  belief  must  be  kept  alive  among 
all  classes  of  people,  even  though  it  is  obvious  at  any  given  moment 
that  many  cannot  afford  cars.  For  those  who  can,  the  businessman 
supplies  magical  art  which  is  used  to  create  and  sustain  a  high  degree 
of  euphoria  over  car  ownership.  Those  who  cannot  afford  cars  because 
they  are  too  young,  removed  from  normal  buying  opportunities  (as 
when  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  are  at  war),  can  use  magical 
art  so  long  as  they  believe  that  they  will  have  a  car  within  a  reasonable 
future.  They  may  direct  fantasies  about  a  car  toward  the  act  of  buying, 
even  though  the  act  cannot  be  carried  out  at  once.  But  some  Americans 
will  never  be  able  to  afford  a  car  and  yet  will  be  exposed  all  their  lives 
to  highly  seductive  symbols  of  car  ownership.  Disproportions  of  this 
kind  between  ends  and  means  constitute  the  inner  contradictions  com- 
mon to  every  institution.  These  contradictions  can  be  resolved  through 
symbols  of  transcendence,  as  in  the  great  arts  of  tragedy  or  comedy; 
but  where  these  arts  have  not  developed  sufficiently  or  where  great  or 
magic  art  cannot  be  used,  make-believe  art  soon  springs  up. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  institution  can  survive  very  long  when 
it  directs  desire  toward  ends,  without,  at  the  same  time,  supplying 
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adequate  means  for  achieving  these  ends.  There  is  great  danger  in 
continued  use  of  make-beHeve  art  alone,  for,  as  we  use  such  art  to 
elaborate  longings  for  ends  we  can  never  achieve  and  yet  must  keep 
alive  because  we  are  subject  to  symbols  which  continually  stir  up  de- 
sire, the  range  and  intensity  of  these  symbols  must  be  increased.  Wheth- 
er we  "own"  certain  symbols,  through  legal,  traditional,  or  prophetic 
means  of  legitimation,  or  whether  we  compete  for  the  right  to  use 
highly  valued  communal  symbols,  we  must  deepen  the  dose  of  make- 
believe  if  it  is  to  go  on  satisfying  desire  through  make-believe  alone. 
Even  the  burdens  of  memory,  like  mourning,  become  too  heavy  when 
we  cannot  discharge  them  in  present  action  with  others  who  share  such 
memories  (as  we  do  in  community  or  family  rites  of  commemoration) , 
We  live  too  much  in  a  past  when  we  must  live  in  it  alone.  Memory 
becomes  a  kind  of  make-believe  when  it  serves  not  as  a  guide  but  as  an 
escape  from  action. 

Make-believe  allows  us  to  elaborate  desire  through  imaginative  sym- 
boHc  forms  developed  in  time  as  traditional  forms  of  wishing.  On  this 
level  our  wishes  are  no  more  unique  than  our  clothes,  which  may  be 
individual  but  never  an  arbitrary  expression  of  the  self.  Our  wishes, 
too,  are  limited  to  a  culturally  determined  range  of  make-believe  forms. 
For  the  sociologist  it  is  not  enough  to  discuss  these  as  an  "archaic  herit- 
age" (Freud),  "racial  memory"  (Jung),  or  "biological  memory" 
(Proust),  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  derive  their  meaning  from  an  assumed 
general  knowledge  of  them  (as  Freud  does  in  his  theories  of  sym- 
bolic interpretation  of  the  dream) .  We  must  determine  who  can  under- 
stand a  joke,  fairy  tale,  folk  tale,  caricature,  parody,  or  other  form  of 
make-believe  art.  We  begin  this  by  noticing  what  can,  and  what  can- 
not, be  depicted.  We  then  ask  who  can  be  depicted  in  the  joke  or  tale. 
Next  we  analyze  the  means  used  to  resolve  the  crisis.  Finally,  we  ex- 
amine the  ends  of  the  symbolic  actions  within  the  story.  It  is  always 
necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  imagination  in  the  service  of 
reason,  as  in  a  Utopian  fantasy  where  symbols  evoke  reflection  over 
means  and  ends  in  human  relationships,  and  imagination  in  the  service 
of  desire,  as  in  children's  tales,  "horse"  and  "soap"  operas  for  adults, 
the  obscene  joke,  etc.  It  is  not  the  use  of  imagination  that  characterizes 
make-believe  art  but  the  purpose  for  which  imagination  is  used.  When 
I  want  to  explore  the  meaning  of  adultery,  I  read  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
Madame  Bovary,  or  Anna  Karenina.  When  I  wish  (but  only  wish)  to 
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commit  adultery,  I  read  pornography,  where  my  imagination  will  be 
involved  in  enjoying  the  sexual  aspects  of  adultery,  or  the  "confession" 
magazines  and  books,  where  I  may  enjoy  the  melodrama  of  adultery. 
When  I  desire  status  satisfaction  through  m.oney  but  cannot  satisfy 
such  desire  because  of  disqualifications  of  age,  sex,  class,  religion,  or 
occupation,  I  read  "success"  stories.  Indeed,  I  must  read  them  in  one 
form  or  another,  for  our  whole  status  system  rests  on  the  belief  that 
everyone  must  desire  riches.  There  is  no  need  to  be  modest  or  humble 
about  desire  for  money;  there  are  few  social  virtues  connected  with 
poverty  in  America.  Our  popular  lore  contains  many  great  earners  and 
spenders.  Our  press,  radio,  movies,  Sunday  newspaper  supplements, 
and  every  medium  for  mass  communication  urge  us  to  consume. 

Yet  even  in  America  only  a  few  men  will  make  their  millions,  only 
a  few  women  will  command  great  luxury.  But  these  hard  facts  are 
not  the  concern  of  those  who  make  up  our  community  "wishbooks"; 
their  concern  is  that  everyone  keep  alive  sharp  desires  to  earn  and 
spend  in  certain  ways,  even  though  they  know  that,  once  aroused, 
such  desires  cannot  be  satisfied.  As  the  advertising  men  themselves  tell 
us,  they  "sell  us  our  dreams."  American  make-believe  literature  as  de- 
veloped by  commercial  artists  working  for  the  great  communication 
trusts  has  become  highly  effective  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  desire 
for  money.  Our  censorship  is  not  directed  agains  the  unbridling  of 
desire  for  the  products  of  our  business  institutions.  There  is  nothing 
we  cannot  desire — indeed,  nothing  that  we  are  not  urged  to  desire — so 
long  as  it  is  a  desire  which  can  be  attached  to  vendible  commodities  and 
services.  A  dramatist  may  not  portray  "provocative"  scenes  where  sex 
is  treated  as  consummation  of  spirit  in  flesh,  but  the  businessman  may 
use  scantily  clad  models  to  advertise  any  product.  This  is  not  "provoca- 
tive" because  sex  is  linked  with  business,  not  with  art. 

Here  we  see  the  difference  between  magical  and  make-believe  art. 
Advertising  artists  urge  us  to  buy  the  car,  not  to  seek  union  with  the 
sexual  object.  At  automobile  shows  buyers  may  rush  forward  to  pur- 
chase a  car,  but  only  the  rush  of  fantasy  toward  the  model  (who  has 
been  trained  in  the  arts  of  "refined"  sexual  appeal)  is  permitted.  Any 
overt  action  toward  the  model  is  proscribed,  even  punishable  by  law. 
Every  overt  action  toward  the  car  is  permitted.  It  may  be  touched, 
manipulated,  talked  about,  stared  at;  every  expression  of  longing  and 
desire  for  ownership  is  encouraged.  There  are  many  actors  (salesmen) 
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ready  to  help  us  become  the  hero  in  a  drama  of  purchase.  We  are  urged, 
cajoled,  even  "helped"  (through  instalment  terms)  to  act  as  buyers. 
Business  artists  have  developed  great  skill  in  directing  desire  through 
woman  as  seducer,  but  as  seducer  of  customers.  Every  sort  of  sexual 
image  which  can  be  connected  with  status  is  used.  We  are  free  to 
imagine  what  we  like  about  the  woman,  so  long  as  we  are  content  to 
use  such  imagery  to  satisfy  desire  alone.  To  reach  a  dignified  level  of 
sexual  reality,  we  must  accept  the  woman  as  a  refined  consumer  of 
goods  and  services. 

Where  our  passions  cannot  be  expressed  in  action,  where  it  is  very 
difficult  to  express  them,  or  where  they  must  be  expressed  in  highly 
formal  ways,  make-believe  literature  will  flourish.  For  if  we  cannot  use 
imagination  to  form  symbolic  phases  in  practical  and  rational  acts, 
imagination  will  (as  in  the  night  and  the  daydream)  be  subject  to  un- 
conscious and  subconscious  elaboration.  During  this  moment  of  un- 
conscious elaboration,  our  fantasies  run  riot.  We  rape,  kill,  torture,  rob, 
defy  death,  commit  any  crime,  or  perform  astoundingly  heroic  and 
beautiful  actions.  But  it  is  the  expression  of  the  action  in  make-believe 
literature  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  dissipate  the  charge  of  energy 
created  by  the  striving  of  our  instincts  for  satisfaction.  And  it  is  this 
expressive  function  of  make-believe  literature  which  gives  it  power 
over  us.  We  cannot  relieve  our  raw  emotional  drives  or  the  tensions 
resulting  from  blocked  acts  until  we  express  them  in  some  way.  The 
only  approved  way  to  express  lust  is  to  express  it  with  others,  as  we 
do  in  various  communal  expressions  of  make-believe — the  drama,  popu- 
lar literature,  radio,  movies,  sports. 

The  social  basis  of  make-believe  art  is  very  marked  in  humor.  When 
we  laugh  together,  we  close  ranks,  so  to  speak,  in  the  face  of  something 
that  threatens  the  solidarity  of  our  group.  Here  the  treat  is  not  met  by 
relieving  it  through  fantasies  of  power,  skill,  or  luck,  but  by  making  the 
deviant  person  or  object  seem  ludicrous.  At  the  moment  of  threat,  we 
suddenly  become  aware  that  two  or  more  conflicting  social  evaluations 
can  be  applied  to  a  situation.  Unless  we  can  resolve  this,  we  cannot 
sustain  the  degree  of  social  euphoria  necessary  to  continued  integration 
of  our  group.  Laughing  at  the  ludicrous  is  done  not  so  much  to  punish 
the  object  of  our  laughter  as  to  create  a  feeling  of  euphoria  among  our- 
selves. This  euphoria  may  be  based  in  reason,  but  it  may  also  be  based 
in  prejudice  and  ignorance.  When  we  laugh  on  the  latter  level,  we  are 
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using  laughter  to  keep  us  from  thinking:  laughter  is  used  to  resist 
change,  to  uphold  tradition,  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  become  fully 
conscious  of  how  we  can  use  reason  to  change  a  situation.  There  is 
great  laughter,  too,  born  of  the  highest  exercise  of  rational  power;  but 
this,  like  great  art,  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  us  reflect  on  action, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  binding  us  to  tradition  or  custom. 

Laughter  produces  physical  euphoria  because  such  a  response  has 
been  used  from  infancy  as  a  sign  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  We  learn 
as  infants  to  smile  and  laugh  at  being  fed,  tickled,  or  stroked.  Social 
euphoria  in  laughter  must  be  analyzed  in  the  ways  we  use  symbols  to 
produce  laughter.  The  use  of  laughter  to  degrade  persons  or  to  "de- 
sanctify"  objects  or  actions  we  wish  to  act  differently  toward  is  an  ex- 
ample. We  cannot  laugh  at  things  we  hold  sacred  or  fear.  And,  since 
we  hold  sacred  the  things  which  are  expressive  of  our  group  solidarity, 
the  first  step  in  the  use  of  anything  for  laughter  is  to  strip  it  of  group 
identifications.  Thus,  as  with  the  sacrificial  victim  or  the  scapegoat,  we 
purge  the  victim  of  our  group  characteristics.  If  a  priest's  charisma  is 
dependent  on  his  poverty,  we  show  him  to  be  covetous;  if  a  business- 
man's power  is  dependent  on  efficiency,  we  show  him  to  be  a  bungler. 
Once  we  exaggerate  certain  "bad"  characteristics  of  those  who  threaten 
us  by  their  deviance  from  our  way  of  living,  we  can  laugh  at  them  and 
thus  destroy  their  possible  power  within  the  group.  For,  once  we  allow 
a  person  to  be  taken  seriously,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  affect  us.  As  long 
as  we  can  keep  him  from  serious  acceptance  by  our  group,  we  can  keep 
him  from  power.  What  is  important  in  wit,  satire,  comedy,  parody, 
burlesque,  and  all  forms  of  humor,  is  what  humor  may  be  about,  when 
and  where  it  may  be  used,  who  may  use  it,  how  it  is  employed,  and, 
finally,  what  social  ends  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

The  simplest  social  situation  in  which  laughter  occurs  is  in  the  pri- 
mary group,  where  the  contagion  of  laughter  suggests  a  choral  func- 
tion. After  a  few  moments  of  exposure,  every  member  of  the  group 
feels  his  solidarity  with  the  others  greatly  increased.  Once  we  laugh 
together,  we  are  committed  to  one  another  as  companions  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  situation.  In  a  highly  diversified  society  in  which  we  cannot 
be  together  in  the  same  group  over  long  periods  of  time  (where  ritual 
and  ceremonial  could  involve  us  as  actors),  we  are  dependent  on  litera- 
ture to  supply  us  with  jokes,  tales,  novels,  and  dramas  as  symbolic  ob- 
jects which  we  can  use  to  re-experience  the  comic  ritual. 
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Laughter  also  serves  as  a  means  of  social  discipline.  The  outsider  (in 
whatever  group)  is  the  butt  of  ridicule  in  stories  of  all  levels.  We  find 
him  used  by  every  group  and  in  every  degree  of  formality  from  the 
newest  slang  (the  "square,"  "dope,"  "drip,"  "goof,"  etc.)  to  the  most 
subtle  comic  creations  of  great  art.  Such  laughter,  while  directed  at 
the  parvenu,  integrates  those  who  are  laughing.  When  we  laugh  at  a 
person  who  does  not  wear  the  right  clothes,  it  makes  us  enjoy  so  much 
the  more  the  rightness  of  our  own  dress.  Comic  figures  on  all  levels 
of  literature  serve  a  like  purpose.  In  the  early  days  of  America  we 
laughed  at  the  city  slicker,  because  we  were  an  agrarian  people.  Soon 
after  the  Civil  War,  we  began  to  laugh  at  the  country  rube;  we  were 
becoming  an  urban  people.  Characters  once  heroic  became  foolish,  not 
because  of  changes  in  the  character  as  such  but  in  the  social  scene  in 
which  this  character  acted. 

Freud  has  stressed  how  we  evade  the  demands  of  our  conscience 
through  wit  and  humor.  In  a  society  as  competitive  as  ours  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  humor  about  experiences  in  business  competition.  This 
is  so  marked  that  many  observers  have  likened  American  business 
competition  to  a  game  and  have  discussed  it  in  the  terminology  of 
play.  A  history  of  American  humor  about  various  religious,  national, 
and  racial  groups  would  be  a  useful  index  of  the  progress  of  assimila- 
tion among  these  groups.  As  long  as  we  can  laugh  at  one  another, 
there  is  little  danger  of  deep  and  lasting  hostility.  Meredith  stresses 
the  civilizing  qualities  of  the  comic  spirit;  it  allows  us  to  tolerate,  even 
to  cherish,  those  whom  we  ridicule,  and,  in  turn,  take  criticisms  of 
ourselves  to  heart  so  long  as  they  are  given  in  fun. 

Laughter  prevents  us  from  the  contamination  of  alien  and  new  cus- 
toms. American  jokes  about  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  serve  as  a 
means  of  prophylaxis  against  new  customs.  Each  group  in  turn  came 
with  customs  which  were  new  and  thus  a  threat  to  established  groups. 
The  many  jokes  about  the  skill  of  the  Jew  in  making  money  in  urban 
commercial  situations,  the  jokes  about  the  excessive  thrift  of  the  Scot, 
are  examples.  Americans  are  supposed  to  spend  freely,  to  earn  with  a 
certain  optimism  and  "gaudiness"  (promotion,  publicity,  public  rela- 
tions, advertising,  "contacting,"  etc.),  just  as  they  are  supposed  (on  ex- 
ecutive levels  at  least)  to  earn  in  well-appointed,  even  lavish,  offices, 
to  dress  well  while  at  business,  to  keep  up  a  good  front.  This  has  not 
been  characteristic  of  the  European  businessman  (at  least  on  the  small- 
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business  level) .  He  has  been  frugal,  conservative  in  dress,  seldom  boast- 
ful about  his  profit,  given  to  long  hours  of  work  in  offices  where  not 
the  display  of  wealth  but  the  masking  of  it  has  been  the  rule.  Obvi- 
ously, established  American  business  could  not  expand  or  even  survive 
under  the  discipline  of  this  "puritan  ethic." 

When  I  laugh  at  the  new  immigrant,  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
or  of  another  religion,  it  may  safeguard  me  against  his  customs,  but  it 
may  also  lead  me  to  give  up  certain  customs.  I  can  laugh  only  so  long 
as  the  customs  and  traditions  of  my  own  group  are  adequate.  Once 
problems  become  so  serious  that  I  cannot  adjust  to  them  without 
change  (as  in  the  struggle  between  generations),  the  very  customs  I 
have  been  laughing  at  may  be  taken  over.  In  the  struggle  for  power 
between  rural  and  urban  Americans  from  1875  to  1925,  each  was  laugh- 
ing at  the  other;  but,  when  rural  economy  changed  to  a  money  base, 
rural  laughter  about  the  "city  slicker"  in  his  daily  character,  the 
"drummer,"  was  tinged  with  envy.  Once  the  farmer  became  a  rural 
capitalist,  he  could  no  longer  laugh  at  urban  man  as  a  capitalist,  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  to  all  that  the  city  capitalist  was  more  successful 
than  the  farmer.  It  was  only  in  sections  of  America  where  the  farmer 
did  not  abandon  himself  to  a  cash  crop  that  his  traditions  were  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  invasion  of  urban  humor. 

But  if  laughter  is  able  to  discipline  us  in  terms  of  the  demands  of  the 
group,  what  role  does  it  play  in  developing  the  individual  ?  It  frees  the 
individual  from  the  tyranny  of  the  group;  he  is  allowed  to  exercise  his 
fancy  as  he  pleases,  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  keep  this  exercise  under  the 
guise  of  make-believe.  Society,  to  remain  healthy,  must  be  suspicious 
of  any  inelasticity  of  character,  mind,  or  body,  and  laughter  is  one 
means  by  which  the  group  corrects  such  rigidities.  Thus  we  laugh  at 
ceremonies  which  have  become  too  formalized  or  at  mechanically  re- 
peated sayings.  The  ritual  and  ceremonial  of  any  group  can  be  paro- 
died. Much  of  our  great  American  humor  has  been  directed  against 
the  solemnity  and  rigidity  of  the  conventions  of  high  society.  Our 
movie  clowns,  and  especially  those  of  the  silent  movies,  were  flexible 
"little  fellows"  trying  to  survive  among  great,  ponderous  "big  fellows." 

As  make-believe,  comic  art  does  not  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  desire 
in  a  completed  act.  Nor  does  it  cause  us  to  reflect  on  the  relations  be- 
tween means  and  ends  in  actions  where  action  has  become  problematic, 
as  great  comic  art  does.  It  does  not  raise  our  critical  faculties  but  pulls 
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down  what  we  are  laughing  at,  to  a  common  level  where  we  feel  that 
an  exalted  motive  can  be  a  very  low  motive  after  all.  As  we  laugh,  it 
turns  out  that  the  priest  is  not  contemplative  but  lazy,  the  soldier  not 
brave  but  stupid,  the  woman  not  virtuous  but  mercenary.  Great  comic 
art,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  destroy  ideals.  Don  Giovanni  does  not 
degrade  love,  not  even  Leporello's  musical  catalogue  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni's myriad  seductions,  in  the  hearing  of  Donna  Elvira,  one  of  his 
victims,  degrades  feminine  sexuality.  But  in  low  comedy  or  popular 
burlesque,  humor  is  used  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  strip  the  woman 
of  her  cultural  achievements  so  that  we  can  take  her  simply  as  a  sexual 
object.  As  she  is  reduced  to  this  level — once  she  is  no  longer  depicted 
as  mother,  sister,  wife,  companion,  beloved,  but  as  a  hypocritical  ani- 
mal lusting  for  a  male — our  desire  can  run  riot.  There  is  no  sexual  act 
we  cannot  perform  with  this  object — so  long  as  we  perform  it  on  the 
level  of  fantasy  alone. 

Great  comic  art  deals  with  contradictions  arising  in  the  individual 
when  he  tries  to  resolve  the  variant  roles  offered  him  by  competing 
institutions.  It  is  never  otherworldly,  does  not  seek  to  mystify  us  (like 
the  tale  of  wonder),  nor  does  it  give  our  lusts  free  rein  through  the 
vicarious  abasement  of  others  (as  in  lewd  comic  art).  And,  finally,  it 
does  not  deny  ambiguity,  by  branding  as  evil  whatever  differs  from 
good.  Great  comic  artists  assume  that  truth  may  bear  all  lights,  and 
thus  seek  to  accentuate,  not  gloss  over  (as  we  do  in  sentimental  art), 
or  transcend  contradictions  in  social  action  by  appeals  to  extra-social 
symbols  of  divine  ends,  cosmic  purpose,  or  laws  of  nature  (as  we  do 
in  magical  art).  The  moment  of  transcendence  in  great  comic  art  is  a 
social  moment,  born  out  of  the  conviction  that  we  are  human  after  all, 
even  though  we  try  to  be  gods.  The  comic  community  we  address  our- 
selves to  is  a  community  of  reasoning,  loving,  joyful,  compassionate 
beings,  who  will  be  human,  who  are  willing  to  assume  the  risks  of  act- 
ing rationally.  The  transcendent  quality  of  great  comic  symbols  lies  in 
how  they  evoke  courage  in  reason.  Such  courage,  finally,  grows  out  of 
trust  in  what  human  beings  can  do  in  their  human  capacity,  without 
invoking  gods  or  demons. 

When  we  laugh  greatly,  fear,  guilt,  and  anxiety — the  burdens  of 
alienation — are  lifted  because  we  share  individual  tensions  arising  from 
the  difference  between  what  we  long  to  do  and  what  we  can  do.  We 
are  able  to  express  to  others  our  dejection  and  to  share  with  them  our 
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complaint  that  what  we  are  required  to  do  is  difficult,  boring,  or  im- 
possible. Or  again  we  are  able  for  a  moment  to  hold  differences  with 
others  as  a  normal  condition  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  gain  ascendancy 
over  them  through  making  others  laugh  with  us  at  them.  In  laughter, 
faith  in  our  common  humanity  is  reborn,  because  we  are  able  to  com- 
municate with  one  another,  even  though  such  communication  may  be 
highly  problematic.  We  suspend  final  judgment,  but  we  do  not  deny 
reason  through  surrender  to  fantasy,  sentiment,  or  blind  faith.  Great 
laughter  is  reflexive;  we  laugh  at  ourselves  as  others  laugh  at  us.  In 
doing  so,  we  internalize  a  community  attitude  toward  the  self.  We 
learn  in  great  laughter  that  it  is  possible  to  love  those  we  laugh  at,  as 
well  as  those  we  laugh  with.  The  laughter  of  Rabelais  or  Montaigne 
is  seldom  malicious.  As  our  capacity  for  comic  perception  deepens,  we 
are  able  to  detect  the  ridicule  of  those  we  love,  without  loving  them 
less,  and,  through  being  able  to  see  ourselves  as  somewhat  ridiculous 
in  cherished  eyes,  to  accept  the  correction  their  image  proposes  to  us. 

We  laugh  at  ourselves  because  our  group  is  laughing  at  us.  We  ac- 
cept the  judgment  of  our  community  as  binding  over  us  because  it  is 
binding  over  others.  We  accept  elements  of  play  in  humor,  since  they 
allow  us  to  accept  judgment  of  ourselves  with  little  shame  or  chagrin. 
The  scapegoat,  the  criminal,  the  vulgar  parvenu,  if  taken  seriously, 
must  be  condemned  and  finally  driven  from  the  group  through  death, 
exile,  or  incarceration.  But  the  scapegoat  can  be  made  ridiculous,  the 
parvenu  awkward.  Ridicule  is  very  painful.  As  long  as  we  accept  the 
standards  of  this  group,  there  is  no  way  to  overcome  their  ridicule.  If 
it  continues,  it  is  a  kind  of  social  death.-^  But,  once  we  laugh  at  our- 
selves, we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  those  laughing  at  us.  We  are 
telling  them  that  we  accept  their  judgment  of  us.  Once  we  have  done 
so,  we  are  no  longer  a  threat  to  them,  and  they  may  therefore  relax 
their  strictures  against  us. 

Great  laughter  breaks  down  social  distance.  We  cannot  laugh  freely 
where  we  must  keep  dignity  based  on  sublimity.  Those  in  power  must 
know  how  to  laugh  (as  well  as  "safe"  ways  of  being  laughed  at)  with- 
out destroying  the  mystery  and  glamour  of  rank.  There  is  always  need 
for  release  from  the  burdens  of  rank,  and,  since  there  is  no  status  sys- 
tem so  perfect  that  disaffection  does  not  occur  in  it,  there  must  be 
means  available  to  those  in  power  to  prevent  disaffection  from  taking 
dangerous  forms.  We  cannot  laugh  at  a  king,  nor  can  he  laugh  at  him- 
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self  (at  least  in  public).  Yet,  once  the  king  walks  among  men,  situa- 
tions will  occur  in  which  appeals  to  majesty  alone  will  not  suffice.  And 
where  there  are  competing  majesties  (as  in  the  various  kinds  of  appeal 
for  support  made  to  us  by  the  church,  army,  state,  and  the  family  in  a 
democracy),  there  must  be  some  way  of  dealing  with  tensions  arising 
out  of  these  competing  symbols. 

Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  majesty  boredom.  Contempt  makes  so- 
ciety impossible,  majesty  soon  becomes  an  insupportable  burden.  Yet, 
if  we  are  to  preserve  dignity,  we  must  keep  our  distance;  if  we  are 
to  remain  loyal,  we  must  communicate  with  our  leaders.  For  those 
in  power  the  comic  scapegoat  becomes  an  auxiliary  ego  who  may 
do  and  say  vulgar  and  lewd  things,  which,  if  done  in  an  exalted  role, 
would  be  degrading.  For  subordinates  the  auxiliary  comic  ego  offers  a 
safe  object  for  ridicule.  Like  the  taboo,  the  comic  scapegoat  is  a  public 
institution.  We  know  that  the  king  stands  behind  his  jester,  the  ven- 
triloquist behind  his  dummy,  the  great  lady  behind  the  courtesan's 
mask  at  a  masquerade  party.  In  all  forms  of  parody,  travesty,  and  cari- 
cature, we  know  that  some  characteristic  of  our  social  order,  not  the 
social  order  itself,  is  under  ridicule.  We  feel  secure,  even  righteous,  in 
such  laughter,  because  we  are  purifying,  not  destroying,  our  social  or- 
der. As  we  first  become  aware  of  ridicule,  we  are  overcome  with  fear 
and  anger.  We  no  longer  know  how  to  regard  ourselves  because  we 
do  not  know  how  others  regard  us.  If  we  cannot  escape  the  ridicule 
(as  children  and  dependents  cannot)  and  thus  must  continue  to  be  an 
object  of  ridicule,  the  situation  will  become  increasingly  painful.  We 
cannot  deny  those  laughing  at  us  unless  we  are  willing  to  create  an- 
other role  in  a  new  group.  But  this  moment  of  deep  affect,  of  raw  hate, 
fear,  and  anger,  cannot  last.  The  pain  is  too  great.  We  seek  expression 
of  some  kind,  for  only  as  we  express  emotion  can  we  dissipate  it.  We 
must  have  expression  from  others,  so  that  we  can  express  ourselves. 
And,  even  though  our  group  laughs  at  us,  it  does  not  shut  us  off  from 
joining  it  once  again.^  Laughter  offers  us  an  open  and  simple  way  of 
re-establishing  communication.  Once  we  join  in  laughter,  the  burden 
of  ridicule  is  lifted.  Our  ridicule  is  no  longer  private.  It  is  expressed, 
and  it  is  being  expressed  with  those  who  are  significant  to  us  in  estab- 
lishing our  values.  Though  such  laughter  we  admit,  and  even  enjoy, 
our  own  insufficiencies  and  failures. 

The  social  role  of  great  comic  art  is  to  correct  whatever  threatens  the 
social  order,  and,  since  the  social  order  is  dependent  on  the  possibilities 
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for  communication  between  tliose  in  various  status  positions,  wherever 
communication  is  threatened  or  where  it  is  made  intolerably  difficult, 
laughter  must  serve  as  a  solvent.  It  may  begin  as  a  tentative  way  of 
communicating  over  difficulties  (as  when  an  adult  teases  a  child)  or  as 
a  way  of  pulling  an  exalted  person  down  to  a  lower  level  where  com- 
munication can  take  place  (as  when  we  address  a  desired,  yet  forbid- 
den, woman,  ironically).  Communication  becomes  possible  again.  We 
may  not  choose  to  communicate,  we  may  retreat  to  positions  distant  from 
others,  but  our  social  bonds  have  been  reaffirmed  for  the  moment.  We 
have  overcome  estrangement.  We  cannot  retreat  from  the  address  of 
the  other  in  a  humorous  situation  until  we  are  sure  that  we  have  the 
permission  of  the  group  to  do  so.  No  matter  how  exalted  our  condi- 
tion, we  must  reaffirm  our  privileges  if  we  are  to  regain  the  radiance 
and  glory  of  power.  Who  laughs  with  us  determines  whom  we  can 
laugh  at.  Laughter  is  an  appeal  to  others;  such  appeals  are  possible 
only  when  they  are  communicable.  Where  there  are  great  risks  in  com- 
munication, our  appeals  must  be  offered  in  tentative  fashion,  so  that 
we  may  know  what  the  other  wants,  without,  at  the  same  time,  having 
to  give  him  what  he  desires. 

Or  if  giving  him  what  he  desires  cannot  be  done  "seriously"  and  if 
we  find  pleasure  in  yielding  to  his  desires,  we  can  do  so  "in  fun." 
Saturnalia,  masquerades,  incognitos,  allow  us  to  do  things  prohibited 
to  us  as  individuals  so  long  as  we  do  them  in  groups.  We  do  not  dis- 
card inhibitions  because  we  act  in  fun  but  because  the  new  group  sanc- 
tion, expressed  in  laughter,  redirects  affect  in  roles  where  action  is 
shared  with  others.  Discarding  inhibitions  may  be  done  in  fantasy,  but, 
unless  this  fantasy  is  public,  it  cannot  become  conscious,  and,  until  it 
becomes  conscious,  we  cannot  fully  enjoy  it.  The  superior  knows  that 
if  his  mask  is  about  to  lead  him  into  trouble,  he  can  always  drop  it 
and  return  to  his  "serious"  role.  The  inferior  knows  that  in  fun  he  can 
say  or  do  things  against  authority  which,  if  taken  seriously,  he  can  dis- 
avow. Yet  jesting  is  always  dangerous  and  hence  is  always  exciting. 
Behind  the  king's  smile  lurks  a  frown:  the  inferior  is  never  sure  how 
long  the  pleasure  of  his  master  may  continue.  The  superior  never 
knows  at  what  point  jesting  may  degrade  his  symbols  of  authority. 
Yet  for  each  it  is  this  very  element  of  chance  which  arouses  affect,  for, 
unless  there  is  some  concern,  some  anxiety,  there  can  be  no  deep  psy- 
chic investment  in  an  act. 
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In  sum,  humor  puts  us  in  communication  with  one  another  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  a  great  amount  of  community  control.  In  moments 
of  deep  laughter  there  is  a  great  sense  of  accord,  an  acceptance  of  the 
other,  and,  finally,  an  acceptance  of  community  attitudes  toward  our 
self.  The  art  of  comedy  creates  symbolic  forms  which  can  be  used  to 
relate  us  to  one  another  in  problematic  situations  where  there  are 
many  kinds  of  incongruity,  where  we  need  shifts  in  our  allegiance  to 
authority,  but  where  we  want  these  shifts  to  be  subject  to  reason,  not 
to  lust. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Literature  as  a  Social  Institution 

WHEN  we  reflect  on  elements  basic  to  literary  activity,  we  at 
once  think  of  author  and  public.  But,  once  we  try  to  analyze 
this  relationship,  all  sorts  of  difficulties  occur.  How  do  I  know  who  is 
reading  what  literary  material  and  how  it  is  affecting  them?  And,  as- 
suming a  given  set  of  social  conditions,  how  do  these  affect  literature  ? 
There  seem  to  be  two  points  of  departure  for  answering  these  ques- 
tions. The  first  is  to  disregard  the  public  and  to  concentrate  on  the 
author  (formerly  in  terms  of  his  life,  now  in  terms  of  his  language). 
Here  literature  must  be  studied  as  an  autotelic  activity  which,  if  it  does 
go  on  in  society,  acts  within  society  conceived  of  as  background  or 
conditions.-'^ 

The  second  point  of  departure  is  to  disregard  the  author  and  to  con- 
centrate on  the  public.  Age,  sex,  class,  income,  status,  and  other  vari- 
ables are  quantified  in  various  classes,  and  then  what  those  within 
these  classes  have  read  is  classified  in  various  categories  (such  as  "fic- 
tion," "nonfiction,"  etc.) .  Those  engaged  in  this  type  of  research"  hold 
that,  until  we  know  who  is  reading  what,  there  is  little  we  can  say 
about  what  the  reading  is  doing  for  them.  Others,  not  so  bemused  by 
statistical  description  but  concerned  with  how  assumed  social  character- 
istics of  a  public  affect  reading,^  rely  on  assumptions  about  historical 
conditions  (economic  or  others)  as  they  affect  wide  publics  to  estab- 
Hsh  generalizations  about  how  society  affects  literature.  And,  finally, 
there  are  those  who  use  "expert"  readers,  "content  analysts,"  etc.,  who 
"rate  reading  matter  in  terms  of  a  scheme  of  effects"  which  are  as- 
sumed to  be  intrinsic  to  the  material  itself.* 

Each  scheme  has  its  points.  There  is  great  value  in  stressing  that 
what  we  say  about  literature  must  be  demonstrable  in  terms  of  the 
literary  symbols  themselves.  When  we  use  social  categories  such  as 
class  or  status,  we  must  be  careful  to  show  precisely  how  these  cate- 
gories are  manifest  within  the  symbolic  work.  For  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  the  symbol  and  status,  not  the  assumed  fact 
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of  their  coexistence,  that  concerns  us.  But  we  must  avoid  also  any  as- 
sumption that  poetic  meanings  are  "unique."  Even  dream  analysis 
assumes  a  general  body  of  meaningful  symbols  which,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, are  understandable  not  only  because  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
context  of  a  particular  dream  but  because  they  are  used  by  dreamers 
in  general.^  In  view  of  Freud's  success  in  creating  theory  in  terms  of 
his  analysis  of  symbolic  material,  it  would  be  prudent  for  sociologists 
to  take  heed  of  criticism  against  interpreting  symbolic  material  in  terms 
of  social  categories  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  mate- 
rial itself.^ 

Yet  there  are  publics,  and  these  publics  are  composed  of  people  who 
are  of  certain  ages,  classes,  etc.  A  person's  religious,  political,  philo- 
sophical, or  cultural  beliefs  may  be  only  the  "conditions"  under  which 
a  literature  is  produced,  but  they  are  conditions  which  must  be  under- 
stood unless  we  are  willing  to  fall  back  on  some  sort  of  emanative  the- 
ory of  art.'^  Having  said  this,  we  must,  however,  show  specifically  how 
a  public's  social  characteristics  affect  its  use  of  symbols  as  these  are  or- 
ganized within  the  various  symbol  systems  of  the  society.  Once  we 
attempt  this,  we  discover  that  such  categories  as  "public,"  "author," 
and  "society"  described  as  interacting  with  one  another  cannot  be  used 
fruitfully  until  we  have  defined  more  clearly  the  form  taken  by  such 
interaction.^  In  fully  developed  literary  institutions  there  are  several 
elements  which  must  be  distinguished.  These  are:  the  kinds  of  expres- 
sion considered  "literary"  by  men  of  letters  and  their  pubUcs;  the  times 
and  places  in  which  literature  is  used;  the  kinds  of  authors,  writers, 
speakers,  etc.,  who  are  considered  to  be  "literary"  (as  well  as  those  who 
are  not) ;  the  means  used  to  produce  and  distribute  literary  works;  and 
the  values,  purposes,  or  goals,  of  literature. 

This  kind  of  analysis  assumes  that  the  practice  of  literature  in  mod- 
ern European  society  involves  four  separable,  yet  interdependent,  func- 
tions. These  are  a  concern  with  specific  social  problems,  the  attempt  to 
create  symbolic  forms  which  will  order  social  experience  in  certain 
ways  for  those  who  can  make  use  of  these  forms  (the  public  as  well  as 
the  artist),  the  forming  of  specific  publics  who  use  literary  productions 
for  various  kinds  of  satisfactions,  and,  finally,  the  development  of  crit- 
ics who  undertake  to  make  judgments  of  value  for  their  various  pub- 
lics. It  would  be  possible  to  single  out  any  element  in  the  institutional 
scheme  offered  here,  but  this  must  always  be  done  with  some  concern 
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for  what  proportion  of  effect  is  being  assigned  to  the  single  factor  under 
consideration.  But,  if  we  inquire  into  what  is  specifically  meant  by 
"literary,"^  we  must  turn  to  an  analysis  of  literary  criticism  and  the 
role  of  the  literary  critic.  For  it  is  the  emergence  of  the  critic^*'  as  we 
know  him  in  our  society,  that  is,  as  one  who  passes  judgment  concern- 
ing the  function  of  Hterature  for  the  group  he  represents,  which  is 
probably  the  best  single  clue  to  a  proportional  analysis  of  literary  in- 
stitutions. The  critic  must  think  in  terms  of  what  the  artist  is  trying 
to  do  and,  at  the  same  time,  pass  judgment  (of  various  kinds)  on  the 
reception  of  the  artist's  forms  of  expression  by  various  publics. 

When  the  evidence  from  historical  and  pre-literate  societies  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  situation  in  which  the  audi- 
ence is  not  differentiated  in  terms  of  power  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
effect  of  an  author's  work.  When  we  know  the  basis  for  such  hierarch- 
ies in  criticism,  we  can  understand  the  forms  which  judgment  of  lit- 
erature assumes.  Judgment  of  some  kind  is  always  being  passed  on 
literature,  whether  popular  or  elite,  and  this  judgment  in  its  final  effect 
is  criticism,  since  it  sets  standards  for  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  literature. 

In  the  kind  of  analysis  undertaken  here  it  is  very  important  to  dis- 
cover who  is  assigned  the  right  to  criticize;  what  institutions  assume 
the  guardianship  of  criticism;  how  these  institutions  defend  their 
guardianship  in  competition  with  other  institutions;  how  those  who 
are  to  criticize  are  selected,  trained,  and  supported;  to  whom  criticism 
may  be  communicated;  and  on  what  occasions  criticism  is  required.  In 
their  efforts  to  achieve  some  degree  of  autonomy,  European  and  Amer- 
ican men  of  letters  have  concerned  themselves  with  how  "literary"  the 
critic  should  make  his  judgments.  How  criticism  is  carried  on  awaits 
the  attention  of  students  interested  not  in  the  way  men  of  letters  create 
aesthetic  creeds  for  fine  art  alone  but  in  the  way  literature  has  actually 
been  used  in  societies  where  its  use  has  become  commonplace  in  many 
situations. 

Where  society  is  relatively  simple  and  the  powerful  can  control  most 
phases  in  legitimation  of  their  power,  there  will  be  little  need  for  spe- 
cialized critics.  The  presentations  created  by  the  artist  will  be  known 
to  all.  The  group  can  be  brought  together  so  that  artist,  critic,  and  pub- 
lic meet  in  intimate  face-to-face  fashion.  But,  once  differentiation  be- 
gins, the  problem  for  those  concerned  with  creating  and  sustaining 
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group  solidarity  is  not  simply  one  of  what  is  proper  to  communicate 
on  which  occasions  (as  in  ceremonials)  but  how  to  communicate  and 
even  (as  today)  whom  to  communicate  to.  Where  an  institution  con- 
trols communication,  the  problem  of  communication  becomes  one  of 
how  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of  people  with  a  system  of  very 
simple  symbolic  presentations.  Decisions  must  be  made,  not  about  how 
to  communicate,  but  what  skills  and  resources  of  those  available  in  the 
society  can  be  allotted  to  the  processes  of  communication.  Here  the 
critic  thinks  in  terms  of  ends  only  when  policy  matters  affecting  what 
is  to  be  communicated  are  being  threshed  out.  Once  the  critic  has 
agreed  to  a  policy  line,  he  must  center  his  attention  on  techniques  of 
communication.  Literature  which  is  adapted  to  rational  discourse,  as 
this  has  developed  out  of  the  dialectical  forensic  styles  common  to 
Western  society,  may  not  be  the  best  form  of  communication  in  this 
situation.  Visual  images  (the  picture  worth  a  thousand  words),  monu- 
mental buildings,  pageantry,  processions,  parades,  music — will  be  used 
to  create  and  sustain  styles  of  feeling,  imagining,  and  thinking.-^-^ 

When  members  of  an  institution  can  no  longer  depend  on  face-to- 
face  situations  for  discussion,  the  whole  problem  of  communication 
changes.  The  first  problem  is  one  of  "fixing"  meanings.  This  is  un- 
necessary in  intimate  situations  in  groups  where  tradition  remains  the 
same  over  long  periods  of  time  (or  in  any  family  life),  because  each 
participant  is  familiar  with  who  is  speaking,  to  whom  he  is  speaking, 
the  occasion  for  the  talk,  and  the  purpose  of  the  speaker.  The  word 
alone  is  not  the  bearer  of  meaning,  as  it  must  be  on  the  printed  page. 
Physical  gesture,  voice,  tone,  facial  expression,  are  direct  clues  to  mean- 
ing. Place,  too,  is  a  clue.  As  we  grow  up  in  a  primary  group,  we  learn 
what  certain  places  mean  by  what  is  communicated  within  them.  As 
children  we  are  taken  to  church  and  taught  to  be  religious  by  acting  as 
a  young  communicant  within  the  congregation.  Our  later  emotions  and 
thoughts  upon  entering  a  church  building  are  based  on  these  early,  in- 
tensive, and  repeated  actions.  In  a  differentiated  society  with  a  high 
degree  of  mobility,  literature  must  assume  greater  responsibilities  for 
establishing  and  sustaining  the  scenic  phases  of  action  through  verbal 
symbols  alone. 

Every  critic  or  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  communication  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  control  communication  in  a  democratic  society 
must  determine  how  symbolic  presentation  is  accepted  by  those  with- 
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out  as  well  as  those  within  the  group.  Further,  he  must  be  able  to  show 
to  what  degree  various  presentations  arc  relevant  to  what  kinds  o£ 
needs,  where  different  value  systems,  such  as  science,  religion,  and  art, 
are  competing  as  ways  to  truth.  Within  the  institution  itself  there  will 
be  differences  as  to  what  should  be  communicated.  Meaning,  then, 
must  be  explained  not  simply  to  those  within  the  institution,  who  are 
already  predisposed  to  belief  through  interest  if  nothing  else,  but  to 
those  without,  who  may  range  from  those  favorably  disposed  to  those 
highly  antagonistic.  When  those  within  an  institution  are  able  to  keep 
rigid  control  over  what  is  to  be  communicated,  on  what  occasions  a 
communication  is  to  take  place,  who  is  to  communicate,  by  what 
means,  and  for  what  purpose,  symbolic  presentations  can  be  fixed  by 
those  in  power.  The  ideal  form  of  such  a  system  of  presentations  will 
be  sacred  writings  which  can  be  discussed  only  by  those  delegated  to 
do  so.  But  when  institutions  are  competing  for  control  over  truth, 
where  competition  for  truth  is  considered  normal  (and,  indeed,  even 
honored),  there  must  be  some  way  for  judgment  to  be  passed  on  the 
performance  of  the  disputants.  How  this  judgment  is  passed  in  various 
situations  is  a  clue  to  styles  of  authority.  For  there  will  always  be  certain 
ultimates  or  basic  assumptions  which  must  be  accepted  if  competition 
is  to  go  on.  No  game  can  proceed  if  opponents  have  to  argue  every  rule 
as  each  play  is  made. 

If  there  is  anything  held  sacred  in  democratic  society,  it  is  the  various 
bodies  of  rules  of  procedure  (constitutions).  And  if  there  is  any  kind 
of  rivalry  held  sacred,  it  is  the  dialectical,  where  protagonist  and  antag- 
onist attempt  to  persuade  a  judge  who  has  been  delegated  by  a  public 
to  act  for  them.  This  presumes  what  we  call  "public  opinion."  Where 
publics  are  given  no  training  in  making  judgments  (as  among  the 
masses  in  despotisms)  and  where  magic  and  make-believe  art  are  con- 
trolled by  one  institution,  the  judge  does  not  conceive  of  himself  as 
acting  for  the  people.  A  trial  is  not  held  to  weigh  opinion  but  to  shape 
it.  In  a  democratic  society,  struggle  for  public  approval  becomes  a  com- 
petitive drama  in  which  the  audience  (the  public)  is  considered  part 
of  the  action,  not  simply  a  passive  mass.  Even  in  war,  democracies 
make  constant  appeals  to  differentiated  publics.  When  infractions  of 
war  rules  occur,  they  must  be  explained  to  various  pubUcs.  Today 
literature  is  shifting  to  a  political  orientation.  Romantic  love  is  becom- 
ing once  again  a  passion  of  the  body,  not  of  the  spirit.  New  affiliations 
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of  art  with  religion  are  developing.  Such  linkages  determine  literary 
content.  When  men  of  letters  make  sexual  courtship  the  great  adven- 
ture of  the  feminine  soul,  literary  institutions  will  be  very  different 
from  those  developing  a  literature  seeking  dramatic  form  for  religious, 
political,  or  military  actions. 

In  our  society  there  is  no  single  institution  which  possesses  unlimited 
power  over  literature,  but  a  number  of  competing  institutions,  which, 
once  they  go  beyond  their  own  public  or  publics,  must  legitimize  their 
position  through  successful  appeals  to  general  public  opinion.  Media 
for  reaching  general  publics  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
trusts  which  are  powerful  to  the  degree  that  they  remain  free  from 
"outside"  interference  by  religious,  political,  military,  or  educational 
interests.  In  America  there  are  no  official  artists — artists  compete  with 
other  artists,  and  the  various  institutions  in  which  artists  do  their  work 
compete  for  power.  Among  pre-literates  there  are  tribal  arts.  In  our 
society  artists  disagree  and  make  every  possible  attempt  to  communicate 
their  disagreements  to  publics.  Indeed,  the  romantic  conception  of 
alienation  assumes  the  artist  to  be  "naturally"  a  stranger  to  his  com- 
munity.^^ 

A  poet  working  in  a  highly  stylized  tradition,  where  Hterary  expres- 
sion takes  on  many  of  the  characteristics  of  litany  and  prayer,  a  folk 
comedian  telling  his  stories  on  the  radio  or  a  savage  raconteur  swap- 
ping yarns  in  the  village  compound  acts  in  a  tradition  which  has  been 
developed  by  artists,  who,  while  they  seek  to  clarify  their  art,  regulate 
it  according  to  the  demands  of  other  institutions.  When  we  examine 
the  structure  of  Hterary  institutions,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
what  literature  is  used  for.  Our  profession  of  letters  dates  from  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Previous  to  this,  literature  was  created 
by  literati,  who  held  office  or  performed  designated  functions  within 
the  church,  court,  or  great  houses  of  noblemen  and  their  families.  In 
our  society,  where  success  in  politics,  business,  religion,  and  education 
depends  on  being  able  to  communicate  effectively  with  voters,  custom- 
ers, communicants,  and  students,  those  skilled  in  such  communication 
are  rising  to  power.  Even  in  a  bureaucracy,  where  expression  is  sup- 
posed to  be  denotative,  there  is  need  for  those  with  evocative  skills 
to  legitimize  the  bureaucrat's  power  among  outside  publics. 

Whether  words  are  used  to  relieve  tensions,  stir  us  to  heightened 
sexual  activity,  goad  us  into  battle,  curse  our  enemies,  or  help  us  to 
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meet  pain,  suflFering,  and  death,  they  are  part  of  an  action  which  is 
going  on  within  a  symbolic  as  well  as  a  nonsymbolic  context.  Whether 
symbols  are  used  in  immediate  motor  acts,  as  in  a  war  chant  hurled  at 
an  enemy  before  the  charge,  or  extended  through  time,  as  in  war 
propaganda  in  our  society,  they  are  necessary  for  action.  Hitler  under- 
stood this  well.  He  sought  to  evoke  primary  responses.  The  Nazis 
abandoned  the  forensic  qualities  of  political  discourse  and  turned  to 
ritual  and  magical  forms  of  expression  in  situations  where  primary 
contacts  could  not  be  used,  as  they  cannot  be  used  in  many  communi- 
cative situations  in  modern  life.  Power  in  modern  politics  and  business 
is  shifting  to  those  who  understand  the  evocative  quality  of  words.  As 
we  become  more  separate  in  space  and  time,  we  search  for  words  which 
will  make  it  possible  not  simply  to  arouse  transitory  states  of  feeling, 
emotion,  imagination,  will,  and  reason  but  to  give  them  forms  through 
which  we  can  express  both  permanence  and  change.  We  must  create 
symbols  of  identification  over  wider  areas  of  community  life.  Skill  must 
be  achieved,  not  in  rejecting  the  evocative  quality  of  words  (as  scien- 
tific terminologies  seek  to  do) ,  but  in  developing  it.  We  must  recapture 
what  we  have  lost  through  being  unable  to  make  use  of  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  voice,  gesture,  scene,  and  character  in  small,  intimate 
groups. 

Since  honor  (in  a  democratic  society)  must  be  gained  through  actions 
which  can  be  publicly  described  and  discussed,  what  is  kept  from  the 
people  or  what  cannot  easily  be  communicated  to  them  cannot  receive 
the  publicity  upon  which  every  form  of  modern  fame  rests.  When 
publics  begin  to  take  form,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice  open  to  them. 
They  are  also  asked  to  make  choices  in  situations  where  they  have  little 
direct  contact  with  those  who  are  offering  them  competing  forms  of 
action.  Thus  the  modern  art  critic  functions  as  a  delegate  of  a  public 
as  well  as  of  the  artist.  He  acts  in  situations  where  those  who  are  pro- 
ducing symbolic  material  are  separate  (in  time  and  space)  from  those 
who  use  it.  As  he  practices  his  role  within  a  highly  differentiated  so- 
ciety, where  his  public,  too,  is  separate  from  him  in  space  and  time,  he 
becomes  more  individuated.^^  As  social  differentiation  increases  and 
different  perspectives  consequent  to  this  occur  and  as  synthesis  of  per- 
spectives must  be  achieved  in  forensic  and  dialectical  styles  of  expres- 
sion, the  independent  critic  will  assume  greater  power.  For  it  is  pre- 
cisely when  a  society  becomes  differentiated  within,  as  well  as  among. 
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its  institutions  that  the  critic,  as  we  know  him  in  modern  society, 
emerges.  He  rises  to  power  whenever  there  is  a  need  to  rationaUze  the 
function  and  structure  of  an  institution  or  when  it  is  necessary  to 
sythesize  the  competing  views  of  several  institutions  for  a  pubUc  which 
is  presumed  to  be  either  outside  the  situation,  hostile  to  it,  or,  as  in  our 
society,  not  yet  attentive  to  those  seeking  power.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  the  critic  to  rise  to  a  degree  of  power  where  he  may  even  become 
"independent"  of  the  power  of  any  one  institution.  Thus  we  might 
create  a  continuum  of  critics  according  to  their  degree  of  freedom, 
where  freedom  is  defined  according  to  the  norms  of  competition  in  a 
liberal  society.  At  one  end  of  our  continuum  would  be  the  critic  who 
judges  literary  works  in  terms  of  their  adherence  to  a  dogma  or  a 
creed;  at  the  other,  those  who  judge  literature  in  terms  of  literary  values 
existing  within  the  craft  itself. 

As  a  delegate  of  a  public,  the  critic  seeks  to  keep  the  writer  sensitive 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  audience  which  delegates  him.  Like  the 
Greek  chorus  commenting  from  the  community  point  of  view  on  the 
action  of  the  drama,  he  is  the  conscience  of  a  public.  Modern  readers 
belong  to  many  publics,  and  each  individual  reader  has  the  privilege 
of  symbolic  participation  in  many  communities.  Even  where  publics 
are  not  physically  separate  from  the  artist,  as  in  our  theater  and  concert 
halls,  there  is  great  social  (and  hence  spatial)  distance  between  the 
artist  and  his  audience.  As  this  distance  increases,  the  ways  in  which 
audiences  may  communicate  responses  to  the  artist  have  become  less 
direct.  Even  in  modern  theaters  the  audience  "watches"  a  play.  It  may 
applaud,  but  only  at  proper  times.  So  formalized  have  these  responses 
become  that,  at  the  opera  or  among  "live"  audiences  at  radio  broadcasts 
and  games,  responses  are  "coached"  and  controlled  by  a  claque  leader, 
a  master  of  ceremonies,  or  a  cheer  leader.  Criticism  is  a  judgment,  and, 
whether  the  critic  functions  as  censor,  reviewer,  newsgiver,  or  reading 
analyst,  he  is  doing  so  in  terms  of  his  responsibilities  to  some  public 
and  is  telling  his  public  how  the  author's  creation  threatens,  sustains, 
or  destroys  that  public's  values. 

When  differentiation  increases  in  a  society,  when  one  institution  as- 
sumes the  right  to  monopolize  criticism,  and  when  the  literati  them- 
selves begin  to  assume  power  over  the  criticism  of  Uterature,  there  will 
be  many  changes  in  the  relationships  between  authors,  publics,  and 
critics.  When  there  are  no  "independent"  critics,  it  means  that  the 
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critic  has  not  yet  emerged  as  a  specialized  expert  who  is  credited  with 
superior  knowledge  of  how  well  or  how  poorly  symbolic  presentations 
are  being  given.  There  is  criticism,  if  only  in  the  intensity  of  response, 
but  it  is  assumed  that  what  one  is  enjoying,  all  are  enjoying.  The  audi- 
ence does  not  reflect  on  the  words  of  the  speaker  in  order  to  pass  some 
kind  of  judgment.  It  uses  words  to  further  practical  action  as  we  do  in 
tales  of  war,  love,  or  death  when  we  urge  members  of  the  group  to  take 
part  in  some  action,  either  within  the  day  (as  in  a  powwow  about  war) 
or  the  immediate  future  (as  in  war  propaganda  in  our  society).  De- 
pending on  age,  sex,  and  other  social  factors,  the  individual  is  being 
prepared  for  immediate  motor  action  through  the  creation  of  states 
of  incipient  action. 

As  social  differentiation  increases  within  a  society  in  which  power 
must  be  won  through  competing  for  wide  public  acclaim,  the  literati 
may  ally  themselves  with  dififerent  institutions.  These  alliances  must 
be  watched  closely,  for  they  are  a  clue  to  shifts  in  the  function  of  litera- 
ture in  a  society.  They  are  also  clues  to  changes  in  literary  institutions 
themselves,  as  we  see  in  the  spiritualization  of  sexual  passion  into  ro- 
mantic love.  The  fact  that  this  was  primarily  a  literary  and  artistic 
achievement  tells  us  much  about  the  position  of  literature  in  our  so- 
ciety. Writers  specialized  in  the  agony  of  erotic  passion.  As  they  did  so, 
their  public  and  their  critics  changed.  Even  by  1800  we  hear  of  the 
feminization  of  literature.  By  1900  novelists  were  being  read  mainly  by 
women. 

The  rise  to  power  of  the  publicist  (the  modern  Sophist)  indicates 
that,  as  differentiation  increases  in  large  corporate  structures,  consensus 
will  depend  more  on  our  ability  to  think  about  communication  as  sym- 
bolic action.  In  the  production  phases  of  industrial  enterprise,  where 
workers  come  together  to  work  in  groups  of  varying  size,  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  dramatistic  quality  of  symbolic  action — how 
it  creates  and  sustains  identifications.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
worker  was  not,  like  the  craftsman,  taking  part  in  a  drama  of  work 
but  in  some  kind  of  "process."  No  such  mistake  has  been  made  about 
the  consumer.  Great  skill  has  been  developed  in  making  symbolic  ap- 
peals to  customers.  Every  kind  of  symbol  has  been  exploited.  Buying 
situations  are  approached  as  dramas  of  purchase.  Shopping  has  been 
made  into  a  very  elaborate  dramatic  action  in  which  the  customer  is 
cast  in  many  roles  on  lavish  and  well-appointed  stages.  In  solving  the 
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problem  of  how  to  establish  favorable  conditions  for  appeals  to  cus- 
tomers, American  businessmen,  working  in  a  free  economy,  have  not 
been  able  to  rely  on  monopolies  of  symbols  (as  in  a  priestly  caste),  of 
technical  means  of  communication  (as  in  a  dictatorship),  or  of  training 
in  communicative  skills  (as  in  clerical  orders).  He  has  been  forced  to 
develop  skill  in  persuasive  techniques,  always  in  competition  with 
other  businessmen  as  well  as  with  other  agencies  or  institutions  in  the 
state. 

The  hard  fact  that  every  person  must  be  brought  into  some  kind  of 
communicative  relationship,  so  that  he  can  be  appealed  to  as  a  potential 
customer,  soldier,  communicant,  or  citizen,  under  conditions  where 
these  relationships  must  be  created  between  persons  who  are  separate 
from  one  another  in  space  and  time  (that  is,  do  not  share  a  common 
historical  tradition),  requires  peculiar  degrees  of  skill  in  those  who  seek 
to  create  or  sustain  consensus.  It  also  requires  a  profound  sense  of 
responsibility  in  those  who  control  these  skills,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
symbolic  skills  can  be  used  to  make  us  beasts  as  well  as  men.  Hitler's 
use  of  stagecraft,  his  approach  to  communciation  as  a  dramatic  action, 
has  been  a  terrible  revelation  of  the  evocative  power  of  tribal  symbols. 

For  purposes  of  analyzing  structural  aspects  of  Hterature  as  a  so- 
cial institution,  three  elements  in  this  structure,  namely,  author,  public, 
and  critic,  may  be  distinguished.  It  will  be  assumed  that  each  acts  in 
terms  of  the  other  but  that  varying  degrees  of  strength  in  the  relation- 
ship between  any  two  may  be  distinguished.  Such  distinctions  will  be 
made  in  terms  of  what  tasks  are  assigned  to  those  responsible  for 
literary  activity  in  their  society  and  what  means  are  allotted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  literature.  Finally,  it  will  be  assumed  that  literary  institu- 
tions, like  other  institutions,  are  struggling  to  achieve  a  degree  of 
autonomy  which  will  make  it  possible  for  men  of  letters  to  communi- 
cate their  view  of  the  world  as  they  see  fit.  The  basic  structural  pattern 
for  literary  activity  may  be  diagrammed  as  illustrated.  The  common 
element  in  the  structure  of  literary  activity  in  every  society  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  author,  speaker,  orator,  bard,  or  whatever  the  person 
responsible  for  giving  form  to  the  expression  of  verbal  symbols  is 
called;  the  audience,  public,  reader,  or  whatever  those  attending  to  the 
expressions  of  the  author  may  be  called;  and  the  critic,  censor,  reviewer, 
connoisseur,  or  whatever  those  making  the  judgments  of  any  kind 
about  the  author's  work  and/or  public  taste  are  called. 
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A  typology  of  the  forms  characteristic  of  the  interaction  of  author, 
critic,  and  pubHc,  will  be  based  on  a  continuum  beginning  with  the 
most  direct  kind  of  relationship  between  author  and  public,  where 
there  is  very  little  differentiation  in  the  various  undertakings  concerned 
with  the  production  and  communication  of  literary  works,  to  a  final 
stage  where  authors,  publics,  and  critics  may  be  actually  unknown  to 
one  another  as  persons,  where  they  communicate  only  in  the  most  in- 
direct manner,  yet  where  each  assumes  a  responsibility  for  upholding 
a  standard  of  literature  and  where  all  are  agreed  that  literature  should 
be  a  power  in  society  on  the  same  level  as  religion,  science,  education, 
politics,  etc. 


Whenever  stories  are  told  in  small,  intimate  groups,  the  purposes  for 
which  the  story  is  being  told  are  understood  by  everyone  present. 
Speaker  and  hearer  know  each  other's  reactions  almost  immediately 
through  reciprocal  responses  which  are  clearly  understood  by  everyone 
because  they  are  using  symbols  which  they  have  learned  in  common. 
The  speaker  considers  himself  to  be  speaking  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Whatever  directly  expressed  criticism  there  may  be  is  not  thought  of 
as  a  speciaHzed  statement  derived  from  a  specific  standard,  but  simply 
as  a  statement  about  the  right  words,  "who  said  what,"  "how  the  story 
was  told  at  other  times,"  that  anyone  in  the  group  might  be  capable  of 
making.  Older  people  or  those  more  widely  experienced  may  be  listened 
to  with  more  deference  than  others  and  thus  exercise  a  kind  of  criti- 
cism, but,  in  general,  only  the  speaker  and  his  audience  can  be  clearly 
distinguished.  The  accompanying  diagram  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
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the  type  of  relationship  between  author,  pubHc,  and  critic  in  the  situa- 
tion just  described.  The  heavy  Hne  indicates  a  strong  reciprocal  relation- 


CRITIC  PUBLIC 

ship  between  author  and  public,  a  weak  one  between  public  and  critic 
and  author  and  critic.^^ 

Whenever  the  production  of  literature  is  monopolized  by  a  class,  an 
order,  one  institution,  or  a  craft  group,  and  those  producing  the  litera- 
ture think  of  themselves  as  writing  not  for  a  general  public  but  for 
those  in  power,  the  author  reaches  (if  at  all)  what  we  think  of  as  a 
public  only  indirectly  through  censors,  judges,  or  critics.  The  clerics  of 
the  Middle  Ages,-^^  the  Chinese  literati,^^  the  court  writers  of  Europe,^'^ 
were  of  this  type.  This  type  of  relationship  is  indicated  in  the  accom- 


CRITIC 


panying  diagram,  in  which  the  heavy  lines  indicate  a  strong  reciprocal 
relationship  between  author  and  critic,  a  weak  one  between  critic  and 
pubhc  and  between  author  and  public. 

In  a  third  type  of  relation  the  author  considers  himself  strongly  re- 
lated to  critics  and  to  his  public,  but  there  is  no  strong  reciprocal  re- 
lationship between  critic  and  public.  Critics  conceive  of  their  role  as 
guardians  of  a  craft  skill  or  a  tradition;  as  advocates  of  specific  social 
institutions,  such  as  the  gentry,  the  connoisseur,  the  salon,  the  publish- 
er; or  as  a  final,  highly  specialized  variant  of  this  type,  as  a  play 
"doctor"  for  producers.  In  all  these  variants  the  public  is  "known"  to 
exist  (as  far  as  the  critic  is  concerned),  but  the  critic  conceives  of  his 
public  as  the  connoisseur  or  the  man  of  taste.  The  general  public  is 
"vulgar,"  and  it  is  considered  demeaning  to  criticize  for  them.  The 
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public  may  be  manipulated,  its  taste  formed,  or  even  in  a  sense  it  may 
be  permitted  to  overhear  what  the  critic  is  saying,  but  there  is  no  feeling 
of  direct  responsibility  to  a  general  public. 

The  author,  on  the  other  hand,  conceives  of  himself  as  speaking  to 
and  for  a  general  public.  He  welcomes  the  enlargement  of  this  public 
and  assumes  a  responsible  role  in  guiding  its  taste.  He  strives  to  com- 
municate on  the  widest  possible  base  to  the  largest  number  of  people 
and  in  every  sense  treats  his  public  seriously.  In  a  final  variant  of  this 
type  of  relationship  the  author  may  consider  himself  to  be  speaking  to 
the  people  as  a  prophet,  a  literary  priest,  or  a  leader.  British  and  Ameri- 
can literary  life  from  the  days  of  Pope^^  through  the  Victorian  era 
was  marked  by  this  kind  of  relationship  between  author,  public,  and 
critic.  Today  we  have  script-writers,  story  conferences,  author's  agents, 
play  "doctors,"  and  craft  critics  of  various  kinds  who  are  supported  di- 
rectly by  writers,  publishers,  or  producers.  In  the  diagram  which  follows, 
this  type  of  relationship  is  indicated  by  heavy  black  lines  between  critic 
and  author,  author  and  public,  while  the  dotted  Hne  between  critic  and 
public  indicates  the  weakness  of  this  relationship  in  the  triad. 

AUTHOR 


CRITIC  PUBLIC 

In  the  fourth  type  of  relationship,  both  author  and  critic  consider 
their  roles  in  terms  of  a  strong  reciprocal  relationship  to  a  general 
public.  Author  and  critic  have  few  reciprocal  relations  with  each  other. 
The  author  feels  distant  from  the  critic,  seldom  submits  his  work  to 
him  for  preliminary  review,  and  meets  him  infrequently  and  informal- 
ly (if  at  all).  The  critic  speaks  for  the  public  to  the  author,  while  the 
author  speaks  only  for  the  people.  Far  from  speaking  to  the  critic,  he 
may  even  be  hostile  to  him  and  resent  deeply  the  critic's  assumption  of 
power  over  their  common  public.  The  critic  also  thinks  of  himself  as  a 
specialist  in  public  taste.  He  may  even  be  "neutral"  in  his  judgment  of 
the  value  of  this  taste.  Pollsters  of  all  kinds  are  a  good  example  of  this 
type  of  critic.  They  pretend  to  no  judgment  but  simply  report  what  the 
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people  want.  Whether  people  should  want  it,  how  the  people  could 
be  made  to  want  something  better,  in  what  way  the  writer  could  com- 
municate bettter  with  his  publics — the  kind  of  concern  with  writing 
that  the  critic  manifests  in  every  other  type  of  relationship  between 
author,  public,  and  critic — are  lacking. 

Newspaper  and  periodical  criticism,  in  which  critics  of  drama,  music, 
literature,  art,  and  the  movies  speak  as  delegates  of  publics  whose  taste 
is  accepted  as  a  standard,  are  the  most  familiar  examples  of  this  type 
of  relationship.-^^  The  "neutrality"  of  the  pollsters  is  cast  aside,  and  the 
taste  of  the  public  defended.  Authors  are  even  taken  to  task  for  not 
writing  in  terms  of  this  taste,  which  the  critic  makes  little  attempt  to 
change  but  only  to  reflect.  The  purest  form  of  this  critic  is  he  who 
holds  that  in  art,  as  in  politics,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God.  The  following  diagram  indicates  the  strong  reciprocal  relationship 
between  author  and  public,  public  and  critic,  by  heavy  lines,  the  weaker 
relationship  between  author  and  critic  by  a  dotted  line. 


CRITIC  PUBLIC 


In  a  fifth  type  of  relationship  author,  critic,  and  public  assume  a 
mutual  responsibility  to  one  another  in  the  belief  that  literature  should 
have  an  autonomous  function  in  society.  The  author,  like  the  priest, 
the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  philsopher,  is  considered  in  his  social 
office  as  well  as  his  personality.  He  is  no  longer  simply  a  clown,  a 
magician,  a  dreamer,  a  "lucid  neurotic,"  or  an  "irresponsible,"  but  a 
creator  of  forms  whose  function  is  to  help  us  explore  consciously, 
through  imagination  in  the  service  of  reason,  what  certain  actions  can 
mean.  Here  literature  emerges  as  an  institution  in  its  own  right  and 
seeks  power  on  the  same  level  as  business,  the  church,  or  the  school. 
Men  of  letters  may  seek  this  power  as  allies  of  other  institutions  when 
they  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the  ends  of  these  institutions;  but 
when  this  condition  exists,  writers  and  critics  feel  that  they  must  be 
included  on  policy  levels  of  discussion. 

Another  example  of  literature  taking  form  as  an  independent  in- 
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stitution  can  be  seen  in  the  rise  o£  men  of  letters  to  corporate  status, 
where  men  o£  letters  organize  among  themselves  to  control  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of  literary  products,  as  in  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  which  has  incorporated  and  issued  stock. 
This  assumption  of  corporate  forms  by  groups  of  modern  literati  is  a 
a  much  different  expression  of  autonomy  from  the  studio  life  of  nine- 
teenth-century Europe.  American  literati  seem  to  be  abandoning  the 
inverted  aristocracy  of  Bohemia  for  a  professionalization  which  reflects 
the  organizational  structure  of  American  corporations. 

But  whatever  forms  literature  takes  in  this  stage  of  its  development, 
its  social  function  is  now  clear — it  is  to  discover  forms  for  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  action.  Criticism  now  attempts  a  rationale  of  literature 
in  terms  of  what  is  specific  to  literary  experience  in  society.  The  final 
variant  of  this  type  of  relationship  is  when  literature  assumes  an  in- 
stitutional form  of  its  own.  A  good  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in 
aestheticism  as  it  flourished  in  the  various  artistic  Bohemias  of  the 
great  cities  of  Europe  from  about  1875  to  1915.  Here  art  was  considered 
a  way  of  understanding  life  equal  or  superior  to  religion  or  science. 
Authors  and  critics  held  that  the  search  for  the  best  forms  in  which  to 
present  human  experience  was  one  of  the  highest  concerns  of  man."" 
This  concern  could  develop  fully  only  if  author,  critic,  and  public  de- 
voted themselves  to  this  idea  and  were  given  the  resources  to  establish 
it  by  their  society.  The  following  diagram  indicates  the  strong  and 
reciprocal  relationship  between  each  element  in  the  author-critic-public 
triad  by  heavy  lines. 

AUTHOR 


CRITIC  PUBLIC 


Some  such  scheme  as  this  may  help  us  to  rely  less  on  "thought 
styles,"  "existential  bases,"  "cultural  bases,"  "organismic  relations,"  and 
other  highly  general  concepts  used  in  the  literature  gathering  about  the 
sociology  of  knowledge.^^  For  purposes  of  concrete  study  of  literary 
productivity,  we  need  structural  conceptions  of  some  unit  of  social 
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organization  sufficiently  clear  as  a  functioning^^  unit.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  making  a  case  study  of  small  institutions  (as  Cooley  advised 
sociologists  to  undertake)  ,^^  as  of  creating  some  kind  of  institutional 
concept  that  will  let  us  deal  with  literature  in  terms  of  both  structure 
and  function.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  talk  about  both  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  always  easy  when  talking  about  one  to  neglect  the  other. 
But  when  we  talk  about  institutional  structure,  we  must  make  clear 
what  field  of  operation  is  denoted  by  our  structural  conceptions  and, 
finally,  what  aspect  of  structure  we  are  investigating.  The  critic  is  the 
key  element  in  any  consideration  of  literature  as  a  social  institution, 
because  he  is  related  in  so  many  ways  to  both  the  author  and  the  public. 

It  is  possible  to  deal  with  traditions,  customs,  folkways,  mores,  or,  as 
they  are  called  more  often  in  literary  theory,  "conventions"  through 
some  kind  of  institutional  construct.  It  is  not  enough  to  point  out  that 
there  are  traditions;  we  need  to  know  whose  traditions  we  are  talking 
about.^^  It  may  be  that  we  can  go  on  talking  about  the  traditions  or  the 
Utopias  of  cultures,  nations,  regions,  and  classes,  but  these  are  very 
general  concepts.^^  To  use  them  in  specific  problems,  we  must  first 
apply  them  to  some  observable  unit  of  social  action.  Certainly,  this  is 
true  of  language  behavior.  Once  we  ask  ourselves  how  new  terms  come 
into  use  within  an  institution,  such  as  a  school,  a  trade,  a  profession,  or 
a  prison,^^  we  think  (and  can  observe)  in  terms  of  individuals  acting 
out  clearly  defined  institutional  roles. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  little  use  in  creating  new  conceptual 
structures  for  institutional  forms  of  literature  unless  we  make  clear 
what  we  mean  by  "literary"  action  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of 
action.  Literary  artists  develop  new  forms  of  expression,  which  allow 
us  to  act  in  a  present;  preserve  linguistic  conventions  and  traditions, 
which  allow  us  to  commemorate  individual  and  communal  aspects  of 
our  past;  and  envision  futures,  wherein  actions,  now  painful  or  terrible, 
become  beautiful  and  sublime.  All  this  is  possible  because  the  artist 
experiments  with  symbols  to  discover  their  ultimate  possibilities  in  ex- 
pression. This  is  the  basis  of  the  power  of  men  of  letters,  and,  if  religion 
must  be  studied  in  terms  of  ritual,  literature  must  be  studied  in  terms 
of  language  as  symbolic  action.  The  realities  of  life  (birth,  suffering, 
and  death)  are  not  merely  symbolic  experiences  (any  more  than  they 
are  simply  "material  events") ;  they  are  both  material  and  symbolic.^^ 
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If  symbolic  expression  is  so  much  a  part  of  culture  and  if  we  accept 
literature  as  a  social  institution  which  is  concerned  with  the  conserva- 
tion, efficiency,  and  invention  of  symbols  not  simply  as  a  means  of 
"knowing""^  or  "believing"  but  as  a  means  for  acting,  sociologists  must 
reflect  on  the  social  organization  of  those  who  are  so  skilled  in 
the  creation  of  new,  and  the  refinement  of  old,  systems  of  verbal 
expression. 


PART  II 

Methodological  Problems  in  the  Sociological 
Analysis  of  Symbolic  Material 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Approaches  of  Social  Science  to  the 
Analysis  of  Symbolic  Material 

SOCIOLOGICAL  conclusions  derived  from  the  use  of  symbolic 
'  material  must  be  appraised  by  asking  "How  does  the  social  scien- 
tist analyze  the  specific  symbolic  material  he  offers  as  data?"  For,  until 
we  know  how  the  symbolic  content  itself  is  analyzed,  we  really  know 
very  little  about  the  validity  of  the  stated  conclusions.  The  first  step 
in  this  process  should  be  a  knowledge  of  what  symbolic  material  has 
been  used.  Whether  it  is  a  case  history,  an  interview,  a  diary,  etc.,  there 
should  be  specific  reference  given  to  it,  and  the  material  itself  should 
be  made  available  for  scrutiny  by  other  analysts.  Once  the  material  is 
offered  as  data,  we  must  be  given  a  statement  of  the  method  used. 
Blumer,^  Allport,^  and  Angell,^  in  their  various  critiques,  agree  that 
sociologists  have  failed  signally  to  establish  ways  of  demonstrating  how 
they  have  used  symbolic  material  to  substantiate  a  given  hypothesis, 
even  when  the  hypothesis  itself  is  clearly  stated. 

In  The  Polish  Peasant,  Thomas  and  Znaniecki  assume  that  human 
documents  are  the  objective  record  of  the  inner  life  of  a  society.  What 
Blumer  questions  is  not  the  use  of  personal  documents  but  the  meth- 
odology involved.  He  concludes:  "Some  interpretations  indeed,  are 
borne  out  by  the  content  of  the  documents,  and  sometimes  the  inter- 
pretations do  not  seem  to  be  verified  adequately;  in  both  instances,  of 
course,  the  materials  are  a  test.  Usually,  however,  one  cannot  say  that 
the  interpretation  is  either  true  or  not  true,  even  though  it  is  distinctly 
plausible."^  In  the  discussion  of  Blumer's  critique,  Lerner  asks  Blumer 
how  he  decided  on  the  "plausibility"  of  the  documents.  Since  Blumer 
presumed  to  know  why  the  interpretation  was  not  valid,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  he  knows  what  would  make  it  valid.  Blumer 
refuses  to  meet  this  challenge  and  for  the  rest  of  the  study  is  content 
to  rephrase  his  original  contention. 

In  the  tenth  lecture,  "Symbolism  in  Dreams,"  of  A  General  Intro- 
duction to  Psychoanalysis^  Freud  asks:  "How  we  profess  to  arrive  at 
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the  meaning  of  these  dream-symbols,  about  which  the  dreamer  him- 
self can  give  us  little  or  no  information."  He  then  goes  on  to  reply: 

My  answer  is  that  we  derive  our  knowledge  from  widely  different  sources: 
from  fairy  tales  and  myths,  jokes  and  witticisms,  from  folklore,  i.e.,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  manners  and  customs,  sayings  and  songs,  of  different  peoples, 
and  from  poetic  and  colloquial  use  of  language.  Everywhere  in  these  various 
fields  the  same  symbolism  occurs,  and  in  many  of  them  we  can  understand  it 
without  being  taught  anything  about  it.^ 

Again  later,  on  page  148  of  the  same  work,  he  says:  ".  .  .  these  sym- 
bolic relations  are  not  peculiar  to  the  dreamer  or  to  the  dream  work 
by  which  they  are  expressed,  for  we  have  discovered  that  the  same 
symbolism  is  employed  in  myths  and  fairy  tales,  in  popular  sayings 
and  songs,  in  colloquial  speech  and  poetic  fantasy."^  Here  and  in  his 
Interpretation  of  Dreams  Freud  refers  to  Hans  Sperber's  theory  that 
primitive  words  denoted  sexual  things  exclusively  and  subsequently 
lost  their  sexual  significance  and  were  applied  to  other  activities.^ 

In  his  early  work,  Freud  insisted  that  the  analyst  must  begin  his 
analysis  of  a  neurosis  without  any  fixed  notions  of  the  absolute  mean- 
ing of  any  image  used  in  the  patient's  dream.  He  proceeded  by  break- 
ing the  dream  up  into  a  series  of  fragments  and  induced  the  patient 
to  improvise  associations  on  each  of  these  in  turn.  By  charting  recur- 
rent themes,  he  reached  the  crux  of  the  patient's  conflict.  There  were 
really  two  phases  in  Freud's  analysis  of  symboUc  material.  The  first 
is  the  interpretation  of  symbols  through  their  established  use  in  art 
proper  {Oedipus,  Hamlet,  etc.)  or  in  popular  usage  (jokes,  proverbs, 
slang,  etc.).  The  second  is  the  dreamer's  associations,  the  relations 
between  various  symbolic  contexts  of  the  dream  itself. 

In  his  summation  of  the  difficulties  of  symbolic  analysis  Freud  asks: 
How  is  it  possible  to  let  the  patient  associate  freely  and  yet  know  what 
is  significant  in  such  associations.?  As  he  saw  it,  the  analyst  could  "re- 
turn to  the  arbitrariness  of  dream-interpretation  as  it  was  practised  in 
Stekel's  wild  interpretations,"  or  he  could  "employ  a  combined  tech- 
nique, which  on  the  one  hand  is  based  on  the  dreamer's  associations, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  missing  portions  have  to  be  supplied  by 
the  interpreter's  understanding  of  the  symbols."  But  what  is  this  com- 
bined technique.'^  It  is  "careful  study  of  the  symbols  in  especially  trans- 
parent examples  of  dreams,"  and  the  context  of  the  dream  itself.^  While 
Freud  protests  the  use  of  Stekel's  "arbitrary"  dictionary  of  images  and 
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emphasizes  the  need  for  deepening  our  knowledge  of  symbol  systems, 
he  decides  (grudgingly)  that  a  large  percentage  of  Stekel's  hunches 
are  correct.  Freud's  dilemna  was  this:  He  could  wait  until  a  codifica- 
tion of  sexual  imagery  in  various  systems  of  expression  was  made 
available,  or  he  could  take  representative  examples  of  symbolic  expres- 
sion and  use  them  as  ideal  types  from  which  to  create  hypotheses.  For, 
if  all  language  was  exclusively  sexual,  it  should  be  possible  to  estabHsh 
a  psychoanalytic  dictionary  of  images;  and  if  the  symbolic  presenta- 
tions accepted  by  people  as  their  great  myths,  legends,  hero-tales,  and 
proverbs  could  be  interpreted  as  depictions  of  sexual  actions,  then  it 
should  be  possible  to  use  these  as  ideal  constructions  for  the  analysis 
of  sexual  relations. 

Freud  does  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  For,  however  much  he 
theorizes  about  the  sexual  roots  of  language  and  literary  presentations 
of  human  actions,  in  his  analysis  of  individual  cases,  as  given  in  his 
own  writings,  he  uses  other  (notably  status)  concepts.  Even  where  he 
does  explain  an  image  with  reference  to  its  use  in  fairy  tales,  myths, 
jokes,  witticisms,  folklore,  popular  sayings,  proverbs,  etc.,  he  selects 
what  he  needs  for  the  particular  analysis.^^  This  is  legitimate  enough 
in  an  operational  sense,  but  what  is  more  open  to  question  is  the  use 
of  status  concepts  (as  in  much  of  the  Jewish  humor  quoted  in  Wit  and 
Its  Relations  to  the  Unconscious).  If  motivation  is  to  be  explained  not 
by  sex  but  by  status  and,  further,  if  status  is  a  residual,  not  a  basic, 
category,  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  to  create  any  kind  of  ana- 
lytic system.  A  residual  category  must  remain  so  in  both  practice  and 
theory. 

One  of  the  more  recent  attempts  made  to  overcome  "subjective" 
analysis  of  symbolic  material  is  that  of  Lasswell  and  his  associates, 
who  advocate  a  technique  called  "content  analysis."  Symbols  are  enu- 
merated^^ in  terms  of  how  they  have  been  placed  in  various  categories 
by  "expert"  readers.  These  categories  are  called  "themes,"  "sentence 
classification  for  social  optimism  and  pessimism,"  etc.  The  final  sum- 
mary of  a  statement  (as  Lasswell  says)  is  in  "presentation  categories." 
That  is,  "a  statement  is  indulgent  or  deprivational  of  a  given  symbol 
(or  symbols)  to  a  given  audience,  with  a  certain  intensity."  In  another 
description,  Merton-^^  mentions  six  steps  in  content  analysis.  "Symbol- 
counts"  consist  of  "identifying  and  counting  specified  key  symbols. 
One  dimensional  classification  of  symbols"  are  symbols  classified  ac- 
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cording  to  whether  "they  are  employed,  broadly  speaking  in  positive 
(favorable)  or  negative  (unfavorable)  contexts."  "Item-analysis"  is  the 
"classification  of  segments  or  sections  of  the  propaganda"  which  "re- 
quires selection  of  significant  and  insignificant  items  on  the  basis  of 
psychological  theory  of  attention  value."  "Thematic-analysis"  is  the 
"classification  of  the  explicit  and  implicit  (symbolic)  themes."  "Struc- 
tural analysis"  is  "concerned  with  the  interrelations  of  the  various 
themes  in  propaganda."  "Campaign-analysis"  deals  with  the  "inter- 
relations of  different  documents  all  of  which  are  designed  for  a  general 
over-all  purpose." 

Lasswell  states  that  the  most  general  postulate  on  which  practical 
and  scientific  work  in  the  field  of  the  analysis  of  mass  communications 
proceeds  is  "the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  one  response  over  an- 
other varies  with  the  ratio  of  indulgence  to  deprivation."  He  then  goes 
on  to  say:  "In  approaching  any  communication  problem  we  consider  the 
indexes  available  for  describing  the  variables  that  we  consider  to  be  'in- 
dulgent' or  'deprivational.'  "  That  this  vocabulary  bears  close  resemblance 
to  experimental  psychologists'  theories  on  conditioning  is  recognized  by 
Lasswell,  but  he  insists  that  this  terminology  need  not  be  "restricted 
to  nonsubjective  events. "-^^  In  such  an  analysis  the  "expert  reader"  is 
presumed  to  be  "objective"  because  he  "knows"  whether  what  he  reads 
is  "indulgent"  or  "deprivational."  What  is  indulgent  or  deprivational 
to  this  reader  will  be  so  to  the  public  under  consideration. 

The  logics  (whatever  we  may  say  of  the  techniques)  of  content 
analysis  raise  many  questions.  What  is  the  basis  for  judgment  of  the 
expertness  of  the  reader?  How  do  we  know  his  reactions  are  those  of 
a  public?  How  is  this  public  determined?  How  are  situational 
(changes  in  social  conditions  through  time,  etc.)  factors  taken  into 
consideration?  What  is  meant  by  "indulgent"  and  "deprivational"? 
Are  these  terms  meant  to  indicate  psychic  dispositions  of  the  reader, 
do  they  derive  their  meaning  from  the  symbol  system  they  are  taken 
from,  or  what?  In  any  symbolic  work  characterized  by  what  we  think 
of  as  art,  we  must  know  how  an  image  functions  in  the  context  of 
the  work  itself.  The  simple  word  "goodbye"  can  be  understod  only  if 
we  know  what  has  gone  before  in  the  symbolic  action,  what  is  hoped 
for  by  the  various  actors,  where  the  action  is  taking  place — in  short, 
a  great  deal  about  the  motivation  of  everyone  involved  in  the  leave- 
taking.  It  is  only  by  the  most  rigorous  analysis  of  the  association  of 
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images  and  their  interrelationship  within  the  body  of  symbols  itself 
that  we  can  be  sure  that  we  know  what  images  "mean."  And,  finally, 
content  analysts  often  tell  us  in  a  refined  descriptive  statistical  notation 
what  we  already  know  from  an  impressionistic  survey  of  the  same 
material.  Thus  far  there  has  been  more  concern  with  refining  descrip- 
tive techniques  than  with  developing  methods  whereby  variations  in 
one  category  could  be  correlated  with  variations  in  some  other  category. 

Research  in  the  sociology  of  knowledge  requires  the  use  of  symbolic 
material,  but,  as  Mannheim  points  out:  "The  most  important  task  of 
the  sociology  of  knowledge  at  present  is  to  demonstrate  its  capacity  in 
actual  research  in  the  historical-sociological  realm.  It  must  emerge 
from  the  stage  where  it  engages  in  casual  intuitions  and  gross  generali- 
ties (such  as  the  crude  dichotomy  involved  in  the  assertion  that  here 
we  find  bourgeois  thinking,  there  we  find  proletarian  thinking, 
etc.)."''^^  To  overcome  this,  Mannheim  proposes  that  the  sociologist 
of  knowledge  "can  and  must  learn  from  the  methods  and  results  of 
the  exact  procedure  of  the  philological  disciplines,  and  from  the  meth- 
ods used  in  the  history  of  art  with  particular  reference  to  stylistic  suc- 
cession." Mannheim  discusses  two  levels  of  imputation.  The  first  deals 
with  general  problems  of  interpretation.  Here  the  sociologist  recon- 
structs integral  styles  of  thought  and  perspectives,  tracing  single  ex- 
pressions and  records  of  thought  which  appear  to  be  related  back  to  a 
central  world-view  which  they  express.  The  second  assumes  that  ideal 
types  are  indispensable  hypotheses  for  research.  We  ask  to  what  extent 
liberals  and  conservatives  (as  ideal  types)  actually  did  think  in  these 
terms.  Every  author  must  be  examined  from  such  a  point  of  view, 
and  the  imputation  in  each  case  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
blends  and  crossings  of  points  of  view  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
assertions.  How  are  such  "assertions"  to  be  analyzed  so  that  what  is 
said  about  the  meaning  of  a  body  of  symbols  can  be  substantiated  by 
references  in  the  body  of  symbols  itself?  What  concrete  research  pro- 
cedure would  Mannheim  have  us  use?  In  answer  Mannheim  refers  us 
to  the  history  of  art  which  "has  fairly  conclusively  shown  that  art 
forms  may  be  definitely  dated  according  to  their  style"  and  hence 
"what  is  true  of  art  also  holds  mutatis  mutandis  good  for  knowl- 
edge."^^ 

Malinowski's  emphasis  on  the  context  of  the  social  situation  in  the 
analysis  of  symbolic  material  is  a  very  necessary  counterpart  (from  a 
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sociological  view)  to  Freud's  context  of  the  dream.  On  the  theoretical 
level,  Malinowski's  stress  on  the  interpretation  of  language  through 
the  use  of  some  sort  of  action-construct  does  much  to  enlarge  the  use- 
fulness of  the  theoretical  approach  already  taken  by  Mead,  Dewey,  and 
earher  by  Peirce.  For,  until  language  is  conceived  of  as  active,  and 
described  as  part  of  the  act,  the  sociologist  tends  to  consider  it  as  a 
"residue"  of  thought  or  emotion.  What  Malinowski  says  about  the 
"context  of  the  situation"  in  the  analysis  of  meaning  among  savages, 
children  learning  to  speak,  or  men  at  work  in  situations  where  they 
are  together  and  are  conversing  with  one  another  in  terms  of  the  task 
immediately  before  them  is  very  helpful.  Nowhere  are  there  better 
illustrations  of  primary,  face-to-face  conversational  situations  than  in 
Coral  Gardens  and  Their  Magic,  and  the  section  on  "The  Role  of 
Myth  in  Life"  from  Myth  in  Primitive  Psychology.  But  Malinowski's 
construct  of  the  "context  of  the  situation"  is  peculiarly  limited  to  the 
task  for  which  he  developed  it.  His  "context"  is  limited  to  the  "free 
utterance"  between  man  and  man  that  we  find  in  the  primary,  face-to- 
face  situation  in  primitive  society.  For  the  analysis  of  symbolic  mate- 
rial in  modern  society  we  must  know  what  elements  of  the  situation 
to  emphasize.  There  are  many  communicative  situations  in  modern 
society  which  simply  cannot  be  understood  in  terms  of  Malinowski's 
theory.  In  our  society,  literature  exists  as  an  institution  in  its  own  right, 
and  much  of  our  symbolic  communication  goes  on  without  any  face- 
to-face  contacts  whatsoever. 

Thus,  when  MaHnowski  tells  us  that  "the  language  of  literature  in 
more  highly  developed  communities  is  handed  down  to  us  on  marble, 
brass,  parchment,  or  pulp,  [while]  that  of  a  savage  tribe  is  never 
framed  to  be  taken  outside  its  context  of  situation,"^^  we  must  inquire 
what  this  "outside"  condition  is.  If  the  use  of  literature  on  paper  is 
not  a  "situation"  and  does  not  have  a  "context,"  what  does  it  have? 
Or  when  we  are  told:  "The  speech  of  a  preliterate  community  brings 
home  to  us  in  an  unavoidable  cogent  manner  that  language  exists  only 
in  actual  use  within  the  context  of  real  utterance,"^"  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  is  meant.  Especially  so  when  a  few  lines  later  we  hear  that  lan- 
guage is  "not  something  that  can  be  studied  independently  of  cultural 
reality."  A  great  deal  of  our  linguistic  activity  in  modern  society  does 
take  place  on  paper,  in  situations  which,  though  not  primary,  certainly 
are  "real"  and  surely  must  be  thought  of  as  part  of  "cultural  reality." 
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In  situational  approaches  to  language,  two  aspects  must  be  considered. 
First,  how  we  name  things  is  as  much  a  part  of  meaning  as  the  kind 
of  action  going  forward  in  the  situation.  The  Trobriander's  words 
must  be  understood  in  terms  of  what  he  is  doing  when  he  uses  them, 
but  what  he  is  doing  is  also  determined  by  the  words  he  applies  to  his 
activities.  Words  mean  what  they  do,  not  only  because  of  their  refer- 
ential quality  to  things  or  events  which  are  not  wholly  symbolic,  but 
because  they  are  related  to  one  another  in  certain  ways  as  symbols. 

When  we  say  that  a  symbol  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  class, 
money,  or  sex,  we  must  point  out  the  specific  relationship  between  the 
two  variables.  Granted  that  lexicographers  have  torn  symbols  out  of 
their  living  context,  it  may  that  we  have  created  an  equal  fault.  In  our 
stress  on  the  context  of  action  we  have  abstracted  various  elements  of 
human  action  into  rigidly  fixed  contexts  which  take  us  too  far  from 
the  symbol  itself.  When  our  actions  are  dominated  by  reason,  emo- 
tion, or  desire,  they  are  so  because  of  the  way  we  use  symbols.  To  ex- 
plain any  aspect  of  our  cultural  heritage  in  modern  society  without 
references  to  symbolic  activity  as  such  is  impossible;  for,  whatever  else 
we  may  say  about  symbols,  we  must  recognize  that  through  them  we 
transmit  our  heritage  to  the  young  and  communicate  with  others,  who, 
while  not  bound  to  us  by  primary  ties,  are  yet  bound  to  us  by  common 
membership  in  various  action  systems  which  are  possible  only  because 
they  are  in  part  symbolic.  Symbols,  then,  as  part  of  the  context  of  the 
situation,  must  be  studied  by  some  process  of  abstraction.  The  first 
step  is  to  make  some  sort  of  basic  category  out  of  symbolic  usage  itself. 
For,  if  symbols  are  not  simply  "means,"  "referential  devices,"  or  "signs" 
and  if  they  do  possess  qualities  of  their  own  which  can  be  abstracted 
into  some  system,  then  it  is  necessary  that  we  point  out  what  this  sys- 
tem is.  And  in  the  creation  of  this  theory  we  need  now,  above  all,  a 
series  of  analytic  constructs  for  the  kinds  of  symbolic  action  we  know 
in  modern  society. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Literature  as  Equipment  for  Action:  Burke's 

Dramatistic  Conception 

WHERE  Freud  uses  the  dream  and  the  witticism  and  MaUnow- 
ski  the  spell,  Burke  uses  the  proverb  as  an  illustration  of  the 
sociological  function  of  verbal  symbolism.  "Proverbs  are  designed  for 
consolation  or  vengeance,  for  admonition  or  exhortation,  for  foretell- 
ing. ...  Or  they  name  typical,  recurrent  situations."^  That  is,  people 
find  a  certain  social  relationship  recurring  so  frequently  that  they  must 
have  a  way  of  naming  it  to  begin  dealing  with  it  at  all: 

The  Eskimos  have  special  names  for  many  different  kinds  of  snow  (fifteen,  if 
I  remember  rightly)  because  variations  in  the  quality  of  snow  greatlv  affect  their 
living.  Hence,  they  must  "size  up"  snow  more  accurately  than  we  do.  And  die 
same  is  true  of  social  phenomena.  Social  structures  give  rise  to  "type"  situations, 
subtle  subdivisions  of  the  relationships  involved  in  competitive  and  cooperative 
acts.  Many  proverbs  seek  to  chart,  in  more  or  less  homey  and  picturesque  ways, 
these  "type"  situations.  I  submit  that  such  naming  is  done,  not  for  the  sheer 
glory  of  the  thing,  but  because  of  its  bearing  upon  human  welfare.  A  different 
name  for  snow  implies  a  different  kind  of  hunt.  Some  names  for  snow  imply 
that  one  should  not  hunt  at  all.  And  similarly,  tlie  names  for  typical,  recurrent 
social  situations  are  not  developed  out  of  "disinterested  curiosity,"  but  because 
the  names  imply  a  command  (what  to  expect,  what  to  look  out  for)." 

The  proverb  is  a  community  attitude  for  dealing  with  a  situation: 
"In  so  far  as  situations  are  typical  and  recurrent  in  a  given  social 
structure,  people  develop  names  for  them  and  strategies  for  handling 
them."  This  characteristic  of  the  proverb  is,  in  Burke's  scheme,  true 
of  even  the  most  sophisticated  works  of  art:  "For  surely,  the  most 
highly  alembicated  and  sophisticated  work  of  art,  arising  in  complex 
civilizations,  could  be  considered  as  designed  to  organize  and  com- 
mand the  army  of  one's  thoughts  and  images,  and  to  so  organize  them 
that  one  'imposes  on  the  enemy  the  time  and  place  and  conditions  for 
fighting  preferred  by  oneself.'  "^  This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  use  of 
slang.  Here  the  proverb  does  not  represent  a  traditional  fixation  of 
attitudes  but  the  attempt  of  a  people  who  are  up  against  a  new  set  of 
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recurrent  situations,  situations  (as  in  America)  typical  of  their  busi- 
ness, their  politics,  their  criminal  organizations,  and  their  sports.  Ei- 
ther there  were  no  words  for  these  in  standard  English,^  people  did 
not  know  them,  or  they  failed  to  conform  to  established  verbal  pro- 
prieties. Such  slang  is  the  beginning  of  the  proverbial,  a  kind  of  folk 
criticism. 

A  sociology  of  literature  must  codify  the  various  strategies  which 
artists  have  developed  for  naming  situations.  The  first  class  would  be 
the  timeless  classics  (such  as  Aesop's  Fables)  which  apply  to  contem- 
porary human  relations  just  as  fully  as  they  did  in  ancient  Greece.  A 
given  human  relationship  may  be  at  one  time  named  in  terms  of  foxes 
and  lions,  if  there  are  foxes  and  lions  about;  or  it  may  today  be  named 
in  terms  of  salesmanship,  advertising,  or  the  tactics  of  politicians.  But, 
however  various  the  particulars  of  expression  may  be,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  human  action  without  reference  to  those  universal  names 
for  recurring  situations: 

What  would  such  sociological  categories  be  like?  They  would  consider  works 
of  art,  I  think,  as  strategies  for  selecting  enemies  and  allies,  for  socializing  losses, 
for  warding  off  evil  eye,  for  purification,  propriation,  and  desanctification,  con- 
solation and  vengeance,  admonition  or  exhortation,  implicit  commands  or  in- 
structions of  one  sort  or  another.  Art  forms  like  "tragedy"  or  "comedy"  or  "sat- 
ire" would  be  treated  as  equipments  for  living,  that  size  up  situations  in  various 
ways  and  in  keeping  with  correspondingly  various  attitudes.  The  typical  ingredi- 
ents of  such  forms  would  be  sought.  Their  relation  to  typical  situations  would 
be  stressed.  Their  comparative  values  would  be  considered,  with  the  intention  of 
formulating  a  "strategy  of  strategies,"  the  "over-all"  strategy  obtained  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  lot.^ 

While  it  is  true  that  existential  factors  giving  rise  to  a  code  of  moral 
and  aesthetic  values  are  social  (the  "substructure"  that  supports  the 
ideological  "superstructure"),  the  objective  materials^  utiHzed  by  an 
individual  writer  are  largely  the  moral  and  aesthetic  values  themselves. 
Social  conditions  require  stress  on  certain  values,  and  these  values  form 
objective  material  with  which  the  artist  works  in  constructing  symbols. 
Thus,  in  American  business  enterprise,  the  aggressive  type  of  sales- 
man possesses  high  social  value.  Our  popular  artists  enhance  their  ap- 
peal by  idealizing  a  character  who  is  the  "live-wire"  type.  Men  enact 
roles ;'^  they  change  roles.  They  participate.  They  undergo  changes  of 
identity.  Human  motivation  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  how 
people  communicate  with  one  another  as  they  accept  and  reject  iden- 
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tifications  in  the  complex  of  modern  society,  where  identification  takes 
place  among  competing  and  conflicting  symbol  systems.  To  some  de- 
gree, conflicts  are  resolved  in  the  symbolic  realm.  Persons  highly  skilled 
in  moral  and  imaginative  perception  acquire  great  enterprise  and  re- 
sourcefulness in  purely  symbolic  solutions  of  conflict  by  their  ability 
to  manipulate  the  means  by  which  our  attitudes  are  formed.  In  one 
sense  these  manipulations  are  like  prayer,  if  by  "prayer"  we  under- 
stand the  coaching  of  attitudes  of  the  audience  or  the  self.  Once  we 
study  the  various  strategies  that  men  use  to  solve  their  conflicts  on  this 
level  of  symbolic  action  (conceived  of  as  implicit  commands  to  audi- 
ence and  self),  we  gain  greater  understanding  of  the  resistance  en- 
countered when  we  shift  allegiance  to  reigning  symbols  of  authority.^ 

Many  metaphors  for  social  action  are  possible.  For  operational  pur- 
poses it  is  enough  to  state  clearly  which  metaphor  (man  as  machine, 
animal,  etc.)  is  to  be  used;  collect  and  order  data  in  terms  of  this;  and 
state  a  conclusion  which  can  be  validated  through  reference  to  the 
data.  But  a  theory  of  action  requires  more  than  this.  It  requires,  above 
all,  that  we  show  what  elements  in  human  action  are  included,  what 
left  out.  It  may  be  impossible  for  one  discipline  to  deal  with  each  ele- 
ment. We  should  not  expect  an  anatomist  to  say  much  about  the 
emotions;  yet,  unless  the  anatomist  conceives  of  his  analysis  of  the 
human  body  in  terms  of  a  general  theory  of  the  physiology  of  man, 
and  this,  in  turn,  as  a  specialized  branch  of  a  theory  of  man  acting  in 
his  human  capacities,  there  is  little  he  can  say  about  man  as  man  (how- 
ever much  he  may  say  about  him  as  animal).  Once  we  make  man  part 
of  a  nature  determined  by  physical  laws  alone,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  say  (as  students  of  a  physical  nature)  about  man's  search  for 
truth,  goodness,  and  beauty.  The  excesess  of  naturalism  must  there- 
fore be  avoided  as  much  as  those  of  supernaturalism. 

When  we  must  judge  human  motivation  (as  in  law,  ethics,  etc.), 
we  ask  (to  paraphrase  Aristotle^)  who  is  involved  in  the  act  we  are 
considering,  what  he  is  doing,  by  what  means,  where,  or  under  what 
conditions,  and,  finally,  for  what  purpose.  This  is  not  to  say  that  every 
system  of  explanation  for  motives  considers  each  of  these  elements  or 
gives  them  equal  weight,  but  as  Burke  contends,  theories  of  action 
useful  for  explaining  the  structure  of  the  act  in  terms  of  function  of 
action  in  society  must  take  such  terms  into  consideration.  Burke  is  not 
alone  in  this  contention,  any  more  than  he  is  in  his  dramatistic  point 
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of  view.  Durkheim  used  dramatic  constructs  in  his  analysis  of  ritual 
as  a  paradigm  for  social  action  in  general.-^"  Radclifle-Brown  tells  us 
that  for  the  Andaman  Islander  "the  world  is  merely  a  stage  on  which 
the  social  drama  is  perpetually  enacted."^^  Freud  also  selects  a  great 
ritual  drama,  the  Oedipus  Rex  of  Sophocles,  and  uses  it  as  a  prototype 
for  describing  the  development  of  sexual  roles  as  these  are  determined 
by  their  development  within  the  family.  George  Herbert  Mead's  gen- 
eral analysis  of  the  act,  when  concerned  with  action  and  not  simply 
with  perception  or  knowledge,  considers  it  in  terms  of  play  and  the 
game.^^  Huizinga  proposes  that  we  consider  play  as  the  characteristic 
human  act.-^^  Even  economists  and  social  scientists  trained  within  the 
traditions  of  positivism  conceive  of  action  in  terms  of  roles,  orienta- 
tion, or  rules.  Thus  Frank  H.  Knight,  speaking  as  an  economist,  holds 
that,  of  the  "motives  attached  to  production  as  an  activity  rather  than 
to  the  product,  the  most  obvious  is  its  appeal  as  a  competitive  game."^^ 
Talcott  Parsons  insists  that,  unless  a  theory  of  action  includes  "the  sub- 
jective point  of  view,  i.e.,  that  of  the  actor,"  it  cannot  be  used  in  con- 
structing a  theory  of  social  action.^^ 

Burke  proposes  that  we  accept  the  ritual  drama  as  a  "pure"  form 
of  human  action,  but,  unhke  both  Freud  and  Durkheim,  he  insists 
that  we  give  full  weight  to  the  dialectical  aspects  of  action.  It  is  the 
resolution  of  many  voices,  representing  various  interests,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  completed  acts  in  our  society.  Unlike  Freud,  Burke  stresses 
the  proportion  between  various  elements  in  the  act  (such  as  cognition, 
evaluation,  or  as  organized  systems;  knowledge,  love,  and  authority) 
rather  than  an  essence  of  the  act  (such  as  sex,  religion,  or  econoxnics 
alone).  A  proportional  type  of  analysis  makes  use  of  symbolic  opera- 
tions in  dreams  but  considers  other  elements.  These  are  the  hortatory 
or  persuasive  functions  of  symbols  in  the  production  of  co-operative 
and  nonco-operative  attitudes  (often  in  the  same  act,  as  in  war  propa- 
ganda, where  we  are  urged  to  love  one  another,  yet  to  hate  an  enemy) 
and  the  way  in  which  symbols  are  used  to  "name"  or  chart  experience 
(as  in  the  proverb  or  law),  so  that  we  can  act  effectively. 

An  art  work  cannot  be  regarded  simply  as  a  dream,  because  it  is 
also  a  communication,  a  choice  of  verbal  gesture  for  the  inducement 
of  corresponding  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  one  addressed.  Consider- 
ing a  symbolic  work  from  this  point  of  view,  "we  begin  with  the  in- 
cantatory  elements  in  art,  the  ways  of  leading  in  or  leading  on  the 
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hypothetical  audience  to  which  the  [symbohc  work]  as  a  medium  is 
addressed  (though  this  hypothetical  audience  be  nothing  more  con- 
crete, as  regards  social  relations,  than  a  critical  aspect  of  the  poet's  own 
personality)."-^^  To  develop  this  point,  Burke  uses  Mead's  construction 
of  the  "I"  and  the  "Me."  "Roughly,  I  should  say  that  the  slightest 
presence  of  revision  is  per  se  indication  of  a  poet's  feeling  that  his 
work  is  addressed  (if  only,  as  Mead  might  say,  that  address  of  an  'F 
to  its  'Me')."-^^  Burke  holds  that,  once  we  consider  the  symbolic  work 
as  a  communication  to  an  audience,  we  cannot  analyze  it  without 
making  use  of  theories  of  rhetoric  (which  he  conceives  of  as  the  study 
of  efficient  verbal  means  for  affecting  a  given  audience).  This  is  the 
basis  for  the  kind  of  analysis  he  undertakes  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  three-volume  work  on  motives.  The  importance  of  Burke's  analysis 
of  rhetoric  (and  his  review  of  theories  of  rhetoric)  lies  in  his  analysis 
of  how  the  speaker  makes  his  appeals.  He  does  not  assume  that,  once 
we  have  said  something  about  the  sex,  age,  class,  education,  occupa- 
tion, or  other  conditions  of  an  audience,  we  have  said  anything  about 
how  these  factors  affect  symbols  as  such. 

There  is  no  scheme  of  symbolic  analysis  which  does  not  assume 
(implicitly  or  explicitly)  that  the  symbolic  work  is  addressed  to  an- 
other. Even  Freud's  dream  has  a  censor  which  is  addressed  by  the 
dreamer.  The  ways  in  which  this  address  takes  place — the  rhetoric  of 
dreams,  so  to  speak — is  defined  by  Freud  as  a  series  of  sexual  puns."^^ 
But,  since  language  is  the  product  of  a  culture,  we  must  know  the 
culture  in  which  the  pun  is  being  made,  in  order  to  know  the  specific 
content  of  the  experience.  Even  the  Freudian  analyst  must  know  the 
"history  of  civilization,  mythology,  the  psychology  of  religion,  and  lit- 
erature"; for,  "unless  [the  analyst]  is  well  oriented  in  these  fields,  the 
analyst  will  be  unable  to  bring  understanding  to  bear  upon  much  of 
his  material. "^^  The  conditions  within  which  the  rhetoric  of  dreams 
must  function  are  determined  in  part  by  the  superego,  which  includes 
"not  merely  the  personalities  of  the  parents  themselves,  but  also  the 
racial,  national,  and  family  traditions  handed  on  through  them  as  well 
as  the  demands  of  the  immediate  social  milieu  which  they  represent.""^ 
This  suggests,  then,  that,  even  on  the  level  of  dream  analysis,  what  we 
know  of  language  as  a  cultural  instrument  will  determine  to  a  large 
degree  what  we  know  about  the  dream.^^ 
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In  his  analysis  o£  wit,  Freud  is  more  concerned  than  elsewhere  with 
the  structure  of  communicative  functions.  Wit  must  be  intelUgible  to 
at  least  three  people — the  person  making  the  witticism,  the  object  of 
it,  and  a  third  who  acts  as  audience.  Wit  is  always  an  appeal  from  the 
speaker  to  this  audience,  and,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  function  of 
wit,  we  must  understand  the  expectations  and  values  of  the  audience 
as  well  as  the  motivations  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  The  speaker  must 
express  his  wit  in  terms  understandable  to  the  audience,  for,  without 
the  collaboration  of  the  audience,  the  speaker  cannot  get  rid  of  his  lust 
(if  the  witticism  is  sexual)  or  his  hostiHty  (if  the  witticism  is  over 
status).  The  hearer  must  be  in  psychic  harmony  with  the  first  person, 
he  must  possess  the  same  inner  inhibitions  which  the  wit-work  has 
overcome  in  the  first  person.  As  Freud  stresses,  "Every  witticism  thus 
demands  its  own  public,  and  to  laugh  over  the  same  witticism  is  proof 
of  absolute  psychic  agreement."^"  Hence  analysis  of  what  wit  is  doing 
for  the  speaker  will  also  be  analysis  of  what  it  is  doing  for  the  audi- 
ence. 

Burke  proposes  two  other  ingredients  in  symbolic  appeal,  aside  from 
the  Freudian  dream-wish.  These  he  calls  "prayer"  and  "chart."  In  re- 
ligious practice,  prayer  is  effective  to  the  degree  that  it  has  a  public 
function.  Prayer  is  the  expression  of  a  wish  (like  the  dream),  but  it 
is  an  inducement,  an  appeal,  an  invitation  to  hearer  and  reader  alike 
to  make  himself  over  in  the  image  of  the  selected  prayer.  Prayer,  then, 
is  the  ideal  type  of  linguistic  incantation.  It  is  a  way  of  leading  on 
audiences,  which  may  range  from  one's  own  superego  to  what  the  lit- 
erary artist  knows  as  a  general  reading  public.  But  prayer ,^^  unlike  the 
dream,  becomes  more  powerful  as  it  becomes  more  public,  and  it  be- 
comes more  public  as  it  is  based  in  a  supernatural  world  of  faith 
which  offers  suppliants  ways  of  dealing  with  the  great  human  experi- 
ences of  birth,  suffering,  and  death.  When  verbal  symbols  are  used  in 
prayer,  they  mean  what  they  do  to  the  suppliant  because  of  what  he 
assumes  they  mean  to  the  larger  community  of  suppliants.  As  a  re- 
ligion develops,  it  creates  a  cosmogony,  which  may  be  depicted  in  tales 
of  religious  heroes,  culture  heroes,  or  sagas  of  gods  and  demigods.  This 
cosmology  becomes  more  binding  as  it  becomes  more  widely  accepted, 
and,  as  a  deep  sense  of  communion  with  fellow-worshipers  develops, 
symbols  expressing  this  become  highly  communicative.  The  same  is 
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true  of  the  opposite  of  prayer,  the  curse,  where  wide  acceptance  of  the 
values  expressed  in  the  oath  make  it  so  fearful  to  those  against  whom 
it  is  directed. 

If  prayer  is  a  petition,  magic  is  a  command,  an  exhortation  directed 
toward  the  attainment  of  practical  aims.  Just  as  prayer  finds  its  coun- 
terpart in  oath,  indictment,  and  invective,  so,  too,  there  is  the  spell 
and  the  counterspell,  white  and  black  magic.  It  is  difficult,  of  course, 
to  separate  magical  decrees  from  prayerful  petition,  even  in  primary 
situations.  There  will  be  many  border-line  cases,  and,  finally,  in  mod- 
ern competitive  society,  where  we  have  many  group  identifications, 
each  group  will  seek  to  "bless"  its  own  members  at  the  same  time  that 
it  damns  its  opponents.  This  double  character  of  all  symbolic  usage 
must  be  taken  into  account.^^  Proverbial  symbols,  unlike  the  dream, 
magic,  or  prayer,  are  a  realistic  "sizing-up"  of  a  social  situation.  Some 
experience  becomes  significant  enough  for  the  writer  and  his  public 
to  need  a  name  for  i^  As  these  names  become  typical  through  repeti- 
tion within  a  group,  they  become  proverbial.  Without  such  ways  of 
pointing  at  certain  elements  common  to  both  audience  and  speaker, 
there  can  be  no  communication  at  all.  But  in  this  naming  process  the 
artist  seeks  to  affect  human  action,  for,  as  we  use  such  names,  we 
evoke  attitudes  in  others,  and  hence  in  ourselves.  The  name  may  be 
plaintive,  vindictive,  sorrowful,  consoling,  or  joyful,  an  act  of  com- 
memoration, a  curse,  a  mourning,  or  a  sympathetic  gesture. 

In  his  use  of  "chart"  as  a  construct  for  one  mode  of  symbolic  expres- 
sion, Burke  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  Malinowski,  who  holds 
that  symbolism  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  a  very  pragratic  func- 
tion,"^ namely,  that  of  establishing  desired  relations  between  objects, 
verbal  gestures,  series  of  actions,  and  attitudes,  in  such  a  way  that  in- 
dividuals derive  satisfaction  from  the  symbolic  (as  well  as  the  motor) 
phases  of  the  act.  But  Burke  is  concerned  with  how  to  demonstrate 
these  functions  in  the  literature  of  a  complex,  modern  society. 

Burke's  technique  of  symbolic  analysis  consists  of  codifying  the 
"associational  clusters"  in  the  work  of  a  writer  or  speaker.  The  basic 
unit  for  such  analysis  is  the  image,  not  the  word,  sentence,  paragraph, 
or  other  lexical  units  as  such.  He  contends  that  the  work  of  every 
writer  contains  a  set  of  implicit  equations  which  are  manifest  in  certain 
kinds  of  acts,  images,  personalities,  and  situations  which  express  the 
writer's  notions  of  heroism,  villainy,  consolation,  despair,  etc.   The 
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interrelationships  among  these  clusters  of  imagery  will  lead  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  writer's  motives.  There  is  no  need  to  supply  motives, 
since  "the  interrelationships  themselves  are  his  motives.  For  they  are 
his  situation;  and  situation  is  but  another  word  for  motives."^®  These 
clusters  of  images  and  the  interrelationships  among  them  are  both  pri- 
vate and  public.  When  we  analyze  Coleridge's  work,  we  can  cite  both 
kinds  of  cluster.  We  find  "ingredients  in  the  figure  of  the  albatross 
slain  in  The  Ancient  Mariner  that  are  peculiar  to  Coleridge  (i.e.,  the 
figure  is  doing  something  for  Coleridge  that  it  is  not  doing  for  anyone 
else) ;  yet  the  introduction  of  the  albatross,  as  victim  of  a  crime  to  moti- 
vate the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  poem,  was  suggested  by  Wordsworth. 
And  as  Lowes  has  shown  amply,  The  Ancient  Mariner  also  drew  upon 
legends  as  public  as  those  of  the  Wandering  Jew  and  the  fratricide  of 
Cain."^^  We  must  specify  the  image  or  images  which  we  consider  to  be 
representative  of  the  symbolic  work;  key  images  which  we  classify  in 
terms  of  frequency,  intensify,  relational  linkages,  or  other  categories.^^ 

As  a  further  aid  in  the  analysis  of  imagery,  Burke  distinguished 
among  three  levels  of  symbolic  action:  biological,  personal  (intimate, 
familiar,  famiHstic),  and  abstract  (group  identification).  Biological  or 
kinaesthetic  imagery  is  found  in  images  of  gripping,  repelling,  eating, 
excreting,  sleeping,  waking,  through  sensory  imagery  in  which  natural 
objects  or  events  are  treated  as  replicas  of  corresponding  mental  states. 
Thus  the  images  of  even  a  realistic  novel  may  symbolize  some  over-all 
quality  of  experience,  such  as  growth,  decay,  drought,  fixity,  ice,  desic- 
cation, stability,  etc.  Familistic  images  are  those  which  show  relation- 
ships to  father,  mother,  doctor,  nurse,  friends,  etc.  Abstract  images  are 
those  which  indicate  the  groups  in  a  given  society  with  which  the 
writer  enrols  himself,  as  with  the  proletarian  writers  who  indicate  their 
group  identifications  in  society  by  the  choice  of  the  workingman  as 
hero. 

Selecting  representative  images,  classifying  associational  clusters,  and 
charting  their  interrelationships  constitute  essentially  a  structural  ap- 
proach. When  we  seek  to  analyze  the  dynamic  function  of  imagery  (as 
it  affects  role-taking),  we  must  watch  for  changes  in  role,  for  abandon- 
ments of  the  old  self  in  symbolic  deaths,  rebirths,  suicide,  parricide,  or 
prolicide.  All  forms  of  indictment,  vituperation,  vindictiveness  against 
a  villain,  like  depictions  of  the  kill  (such  as  sacrifice,  suicide,  etc.),  are 
clues  to  symbolic  transformation.  The  representative  symbolic  role  of 
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the  villain  as  scapegoat,  the  vessel  of  unwanted  evil,  the  sacrificial 
figure  upon  whom  the  burden  of  evil  is  ritualistically  loaded,  is  a  mas- 
ter-key to  transformations  in  symbolic  role. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  symbolic  rebirth.  A  total  rebirth  would 
require  a  change  of  substance,  for  no  rebirth  is  complete  until  the  old 
self  has  been  destroyed  and  a  new  self  created.  The  higher  the  social 
value  of  the  group  into  which  the  new  self  enters,  the  greater  the  value 
of  the  rebirth  to  the  self.  The  villain  (or  whatever  form  the  symbolic 
scapegoat  takes)  is  a  "suppurating"  device,  a  way  of  bringing  evil  to  a 
head.  In  the  symbolic  productions  of  complex  societies,  it  is  no  longer 
enough  to  create  symbolic  rituals  of  purification  and  consequent  means 
of  expiation  out  of  animals  or  things.  They  must  be  endowed  with  so- 
cial co-ordinates.  For  the  expiation  to  be  thorough,  the  character  del- 
egated to  the  role  of  sacrifice  must  be  worthy  (equal  in  value,  social 
rank,  or  whatever  the  co-ordinates  of  action  call  for)  of  sacrifice.  The 
villain  must  be  almost  as  strong  and  powerful  as  the  hero  for  great 
purification  to  come  from  triumph  over  him. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Symbolic  Action  as  Common  Ground 
for  All  Action 

FROM  his  earliest  work,  Counter-statement  (1931),  through  Perma- 
nence and  Change  (1935),  Attitudes  toward  History  (1937),  and 
The  Philosophy  of  Literary  Form  (1941),^  to  A  Grammar  of  Motives 
(1945),  Burke  has  been  trying  to  analyze  communication  as  a  com- 
mon ground  not  for  literature  alone  but  for  all  types  of  action.^  This 
involves  a  consideration  of  communication  as  a  basic  category,  not  as  a 
"condition"  within  which  various  acts  take  place.  Literature  is  con- 
ceived of  as  an  "ideal"  form  of  communication,  since  it  is  in  literature 
that  we  find  the  most  powerful  examples  of  verbal  skill.  Yet  Burke's 
analysis,  although  based  on  literary  works,  is  undertaken  not  to  deal 
with  aesthetic  problems  but  to  create  a  theory  and  a  methodology  for 
analyzing  symbolic  action.  In  A  Grammar  of  Motives  he  proposes  to 
deal  with  "what  is  involved,  when  we  say  what  people  are  doing  and 
why  they  are  doing  it,"  not  only  in  literature  but  in  "systematically 
elaborated  metaphysical  structures,  in  legal  judgments,  in  poetry  and 
fiction,  in  political  and  scientific  works,  in  news  and  in  bits  of  gossip 
offered  at  random,"^ 

To  create  any  construct  of  the  act,  we  must  select  some  kind  of  act 
which  we  consider  representative.^  We  cannot  go  on  talking  about 
structures,  functions,  phases,  or  philosophies  of  action  until  we  have 
made  clear  what  \ind  of  action  we  assume  to  be  characteristic  of  ac- 
tion in  general  or  of  specific  action  systems.  Pavlov,  Freud,  Simmelj 
Weber,  and  Mead  use  clearly  defined  kinds  of  actions  as  models  for 
discussing  motivation.  Burke  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  need  for  an 
"ideal"  act  which  can  be  considered  representative  of  linguistic  action 
in  general.  The  search  for  this  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  an  analytic 
scheme  which  will  include,  not  exclude,  various  elements  in  all  kinds 
of  symbolic  action  marks  his  writings.  In  Permanence  and  Change 
(1935)  Burke  asks:  What  is  the  most  characteristic  human  act?  What 
kind  of  act  will  contain  all  other  acts.  He  does  not  rule  out  mechanistic 
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acts.  There  are  certain  phases  of  action  which  can  be  explained  by  this 
metaphor;  others  cannot.  "Many  metaphors  are  possible.  Unamuno 
lists  the  political  being  of  Aristotle,  Rousseau's  signer  of  the  social  con- 
tract, the  economic  man  of  the  Manchester  school,  the  homo  sapiens  of 
Linnaeus,  .  .  .  Nietzsche's  metaphor,  man  as  warrior."'^  But  the  theory 
of  motivation  used  in  constructing  these  "ideal"  acts  does  not  embrace 
enough  variations  in  human  motivation.^ 

Communication  as  symbolic  interaction  between  two  (or  more) 
human  beings  acting  together  is  the  basic  human  condition.  The  con- 
ceptual model  best  suited  for  study  can  be  found  in  the  drama.  We 
no  longer  possess  a  ritual  drama  which  takes  place  within  primary, 
face-to-face  relations;  so  we  must  analyze  action  through  a  construct 
created  out  of  the  elements  of  drama  as  we  know  it.  In  doing  so,  we  can 
establish  a  construct  which  will  serve  to  explore  the  nature  of  men  as 
communicants.^  In  A  Gramtnar  of  Motives,  Burke  considers  the  re- 
sources of  symbolic  action  common  to  all  symbolic  phases  of  action  in 
various  symbolic  systems.  The  key  term  in  the  Grammar  is  "substance" 
(considered  as  the  linguistic  strategies  and  tactics  involved  in  taking  a 
position  within  a  system  of  action  such  as  politics,  business,  theology, 
and  the  like).  The  key  term  in  the  Rhetoric  is  "identification,"  as 
effected  by  partisan  factors.  The  "Symbolic"^  will  stress  self-consistency. 
That  is,  each  entity  will  be  studied  as  a  universe  in  itself,  somewhat 
as  Santayana  deals  with  his  "essences."^ 

A  Grammar  of  Motives  seeks  to  establish  grounds  in  formal  consid- 
erations logically  prior  to  both  rhetorical  and  psychological  aspects  of 
symbolic  action.  The  titular  word  for  Burke's  method  is  "dramatism," 
since  a  dramatic  construct  "invites  one  to  consider  the  matter  of  mo- 
tives in  a  perspective  that,  being  developed  from  the  analysis  of  drama, 
treats  language  and  thought  primarily  as  modes  of  action. "^'^  Five  terms 
are  proposed  for  a  dramatistic  construct: 

They  are:  Act,  Scene,  Agent,  Agency,  Purpose.  In  a  rounded  statement  about 
motives,  you  must  have  some  work  that  names  the  act  (names  what  took  place, 
in  thought  and  deed),  and  another  diat  names  the  scene  (the  background  of  the 
act,  the  situaton  in  which  it  occurred) ;  also,  you  must  indicate  what  person  or 
kind  of  person  (agent)  performed  the  act,  what  means  or  instrument  he  used 
(agency) ,  and  the  purpose.  Men  may  violently  disagree  about  the  purposes  behind 
a  given  act,  or  about  the  character  of  the  person  who  did  it,  or  how  he  did  it,  or 
in  what  kind  of  situation  he  acted;  or  they  may  even  insist  upon  totally  different 
words  to  name  the  act  itself.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  any  complete  statement  about 
motives  will  offer  some  \ind  of  answers  to  diese  fi\'e  questions:  what  was  done 
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(act),  when  or  where  it  was  done  (scene),  who  did  it  (agent),  how  he  did  it 
(agency) ,  and  why  (purpose)  .^^ 

Burke  hopes  to  explore  (not  to  disregard)  ambiguity  in  meaning,  for 
he  holds  that,  unless  we  do  so,  we  must  fall  back  on  "essentializing" 
constructs  such  as  "sex,"  "class,"  or  "God"  as  explanations  for  human 
action.  He  hopes  that  this  dramatistic  perspective  will  make  it  possible 
to  include  phenomena  of  action  which  have  been  treated  as  residual  or 
peripheral:  "what  we  want  is  not  terms  that  avoid  ambiguity,  but  terms 
that  clearly  reveal  the  strategic  spots  at  which  ambiguities  arise. "^" 
In  the  face  of  anguish,  injustice,  disease,  and  death,  man  adopts  policies 
of  acceptance  and  rejection.  As  a  scientist,  poet,  or  priest,  he  creates 
systems  which  require  vocabularies;  to  act  together,  we  must  use  many 
symbols,  since  they  alone  are  the  factor  which  makes  social  action  pos- 
sible.^'^  Analytic  procedures  which  seek  to  evolve  terms  free  of  ambi- 
guity and  inconsistency,  in  the  terministic  ideals  of  symbolic  logic  and 
logical  positivism,  will  be  of  little  use  in  analyzing  elements  in  action 
which  are  not  free  of  ambiguity. 

Hence,  instead  of  considering  it  our  task  to  "dispose  of"  any  ambiguity  by 
merely  disclosing  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ambiguity,  we  rather  consider  it  our  task 
to  study  and  clarify  the  resources  of  ambiguity.  For  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
we  shall  deal  with  many  kinds  of  transformation — and  it  is  in  the  areas  of  am- 
biguity that  transformations  take  place;  in  fact,  without  such  areas,  transforma- 
tion would  be  impossible.^^ 

After  describing  his  "five  key  terms  of  dramatism"  (Act,  Scene, 
Agent,  Agency,  and  Purpose)  as  structural  terms,^^  Burke  then  passes 
to  consideration  of  how  these  terms  describe  functions.  This  involves 
the  "purely  internal  relationships  which  the  five  terms  bear  to  one 
another,  considering  their  possibilities  of  transformation,  their  range 
of  permutations  and  combinations."^^  Thus  we  have  motivation  ex- 
plained in  symbolic  terms  by  the  relationship  between  environment 
and  action  (scene-act),  environment  and  person  (scene-agent),  environ- 
ment and  function  (scene-agency),  environment  and  ends,  such  as 
God,  beauty,  adaptation,  etc.  (scene-purpose).  Other  ratios  can  be 
worked  out  between  these  terms.  In  discussing  the  scene-act  ratio, 
Burke  points  out  that  in  any  symbolic  system  the  scene  must  be  a  fit 
"container"  for  the  act,  since  it  must  express  in  "fixed  properties  the 
same  equality  that  the  action  expresses  in  terms  of  development."^^  In 
dramatic  presentation  the  function  of  the  stage  setting  (the  scene)  is  to 
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create  and  sustain  mood,  atmosphere,  tone;  in  short,  the  quality  o£  the 
scene,  implicitly  and  explicitly,  sets  the  environment  for  the  action 
which  is  to  take  place.  So,  too,  with  all  descriptions  of  the  ground, 
background,  environment,  etc.,  in  any  kind  of  symbolic  work."^^  There 
are  no  neutral  scenes  in  symbolic  phases  of  action,  since  every  scene  is 
a  selection  made  in  terms  of  the  various  ways  of  placing  action,  by 
those  interacting  at  a  given  moment  at  a  given  place  in  time.  In  sociol- 
ogy we  stress  how  symbolic,  scenic  aspects  of  a  sacred  office,  in  which 
vestments,  edifices,  liturgies,  and  pantomimes  (such  as  kneeling)  are 
used  to  affect  communicants.  As  we  say,  it  is  the  office  and  not  the 
person  whom  we  hold  sacred. -^^  Whenever,  then,  we  say  that  condi- 
tions, the  office,  nature,  environment,  process,  culture,  society,  etc., 
cause,  effect,  or  make,  we  are  shifting  purpose  to  the  scene  itself.  All 
deterministic  schemes  (Freud's  "archaic  heritage,"  Marx's  "class  strug- 
gle," Darwin's  "natural  selection,"  etc.)  make  use  of  some  sort  of 
scenic  explanation  for  action. 

The  clue  to  any  way  of  placing  causes  for  motives  lies  in  what  is 
being  said  about  conditions,  constitutions,  or  what  philosophers  call 
"substance."  Substance  may  be  defined  contextually,  as  when  we  place 
or  locate  motivation  in  mind,  spirit,  will,  democracy,  etc.;  or  it  may  be 
defined  in  a  familial  manner,  in  terms  of  an  ancestral  cause,  such  as 
derivation  from  God,  animals,  or  nature  (where  we  "characterize"  the 
ancestral  element  and  then,  in  circular  fashion,  use  this  characterization 
as  the  explanation  for  the  consequent  act).  Another  way  of  defining 
substance  is  by  direction,  as  when  we  speak  of  "tendencies"  and 
"trends"  or  we  "explain"  immigration  to  America  as  "part  of  a  general 
movement  westward."^° 

The  paradox  in  all  explanations  or  motivations  in  terms  of  sub- 
stance lies  in  the  fact  that  the  given  subject  is  and  is  not  the  same  as  the 
character  with  which  and  by  which  it  is  identified.  Sexual  love  is  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  our  cultural  heritage  but  also  by  our  sexual  drives. 
Such  love,  while  human,  is  also  animal.  When  we  use  one  expression 
for  the  form  of  the  experience,  the  other  becomes  the  context.  In  all 
such  pairing  of  terms,  where  one  term  becomes  the  context  of  the 
other  (as  when  we  define  man  in  terms  of  nature),  there  is  a  danger 
of  dissolving  one  (man)  into  the  other  (nature).  Hence  the  more  suc- 
cessful we  become  in  explaining  man  by  nature,  the  more  open  we  be- 
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come  to  the  criticism  that  we  are  not  discussing  man  as  man,  in  his 
human  quahties,  in  terms  of  the  human  situation,  etc.^^ 

All  generalizations  about  motivation  (such  as  "economic  man"), 
where  certain  kinds  of  action  are  abstracted  and  treated  as  characteristic 
of  a  higher  and  lower  order  of  meaning,  are  examples  of  substantiation. 
Even  operationalists  cannot  explain  wherein  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences of  operations  end  and  begin  without  extra-operational  considera- 
tions. Bridgman  tells  us  that  the  world  of  laboratory  experimentation 
"is  not  understandable  without  some  examination  of  the  purposes  of 
physics."  What,  then,  must  "substance"  be  in  an  analysis  of  symboHc 
action?  It  must  be  a  conception  of  dialectic,  and  "dialectic  substance" 
becomes  the  inclusive  category  by  which  we  treat  human  motives  in 
terms  of  verbal  action.  A  dialectical  perspective  requires  us  to  see  some- 
thing in  terms  not  simply  of  some  other  but  of  the  other."^  "The  sharp- 
est instance  of  this  is  an  agon  wherein  the  protagonist  is  motivated  by 
the  nature  of  the  antagonist,  as  with  the  situating  of  socialist  motives 
in  resistance  to  capitalism,  or  the  unifying  effect  of  the  Allied  Nations' 
joint  opposition  to  Hitler."^^ 

But  we  must  specify  what  hjnd  of  dialectical  act  we  will  use  as  our 
model  for  analysis.  As  a  result  of  selecting  drama  as  the  model  of 
human  action,  we  can  include  verbal  symbols  in  their  various  uses.  We 
can  conceive  of  human  action  as  a  systematically  interrelated  structure, 
yet  as  a  structure  which  functions  as  men  take  roles  in  action.  The 
scientific  reduction  of  action  between  actors  seeking  to  attain  ends,  by 
means  allocated  to  them  at  a  given  time  and  a  given  place,  to  motion 
between  objects  moving  at  random  between  points  in  a  space-time  field 
has  been  avoided.  To  deal  with  the  "ideal"  act  which  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  analysis  of  symbolic  action,^^  Burke  considers  how  various 
"ideal"  acts  are  developed  within  various  systems  of  action.  He  points 
out  that  every  system  tries  to  create  an  act  perfect  of  its  kind  for  the 
values  which  those  within  the  system  consider  best.  Thus,  within  the 
systems  of  knowledge  (science,  philosophy,  etc.)  and  love  (art,  reli- 
gion, etc.),  there  will  be  a  constant  attempt  to  create  an  ideal  act 
through  which  thinkers,  lovers,  etc.,  can  express  the  highest  qualities  of 
experience  within  these  systems. 

If  we  turn  to  primitive  myths  of  origin  or  theological  statements 
about  Creation,  we  find  stress  on  creative,  emergent,  novel  acts.  These 
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are  the  purest  form  of  the  act  in  so  far  as  the  act  itself  can  be  abstracted 
from  scene,  agency,  agent,  and  purpose.  Since  we  know  that  the  new, 
the  creative,  aspects  of  experience  are  a  part  of  action,  it  is  necessary  in 
any  well-rounded  scheme  of  motives  not  to  deny  creation  but  to  include 
it.  Thus,  to  understand  any  system,  we  must  ask  how  it  depicts  the 
moment  of  creation.  Theological  systems  (unlike  science)  contain 
great  depictions  (myths,  narratives,  liturgical  dramas,  etc.)  of  creation 
in  which  purpose  and  novelty  are  central  elements. 

From  a  dramatistic  perspective,  an  "ideal"  act  would  be  one  in  which 
the  quality  of  scene,  act,  agent,  agency,  and  purpose  would  be  the  same. 
There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  a  new  beginning,  whereby  the 
agent  would  undertake  a  different  quaUty  of  act  to  change  the  quality 
of  himself  or  his  scene.  There  could  be  no  becoming,  only  unending 
being,  no  qualitative  change,  no  development,  no  origin  and  destina- 
tion, no  whence  and  whither,  for  all  the  terms  would  contain  all  the 
other  terms  contained.  Such  an  act  is  common  to  theological  systems: 

Among  the  controversies  that  centered  around  Lutheranism,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  doctrine,  put  forward  by  the  theologian  Striegel,  who  held  that 
Christ's  work  on  the  Cross  had  the  effect  of  changing  God's  attitude  towards 
mankind,  and  that  men  born  after  the  historical  Christ  can  take  advantage  of 
this  change.  Here  we  have  something  like  the  conversion  of  God  himself,  brought 
about  by  Christ's  sacrifice  (a  total  action,  a  total  passion).  From  the  godlike 
nature  came  a  godlike  act  that  acted  upon  God  himself.  And  as  regards  mankind, 
it  amounts  to  a  radical  change  in  the  very  structure  of  the  Universe,  since  it 
changed  God's  attitude  towards  men,  and  in  God's  attitude  towards  men  re- 
sides the  ultimate  ground  of  human  action.^^ 

But  a  construct  of  this  kind,  while  it  may  avoid  too  great  a  multiplic- 
ity of  factors  in  the  construction  of  an  "ideal  act,"  yet  reduces  factors  • 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  do  the  essentializing  constructs  of  sex  or 
class.  What  we  need  is  some  ideal  act  which  is  summational,  in  which 
human  relations  are  not  reduced  into  some  simplistic  scheme  but  con- 
verge in  all  their  fulness.  Burke  finds  this  ideal  dialectic  act  in  the 
creation  and  transformation  of  constitutions.^^  Political  constitutions 
are  formal  attempts  to  deal  with  human  relations  at  their  most  com- 
plex, since  a  constitutional  statement  is  supposed  to  be  a  statement  of 
procedure  in  human  relationships  which  has  taken  into  consideration 
all  the  problems  arising  out  of  these  relationships.  A  constitution  must 
take  into  consideration  such  oppositions  as  war  and  peace,  the  one  and 
the  many,  the  dialectic  of  historical  change,  and  the  calculus  of  fixed 
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co-ordinates:  "the  survival  of  the  Constitutional  titles  or  clauses 
through  radical  reconstructions  o£  the  national  situation  will  give  us 
testimony  about  the  nature  of  unity  and  division  that  serves  pretty 
much  as  the  over-all  category  for  everything,  and  certainly  for  human 
relations."^^ 

In  every  definition  of  constitution  we  find  that  we  are  deaHng  with 
a  word  that  has  to  do  with  matters  of  substance  and  motive.  Also,  the 
word  "constitution"  includes  all  five  terms  of  the  dramatistic  pentad: 
"a  legal  constitution  is  an  act  or  body  of  acts  (or  enactments),  done  by 
agents  (such  as  rulers,  magistrates,  or  other  representative  persons), 
and  designed  {purpose)  to  serve  as  a  motivational  ground  {scene)  of 
subsequent  actions,  it  being  thus  an  instrument  {agency)  for  the  shap- 
ing of  human  relations."^^  Further,  the  use  of  constitutions  satisfies  the 
need  for  the  "ideal"  act  to  contain  both  permanence  and  change  as 
norms.  Thus  law  is  the  codification  of  custom,  a  precept  for  the  future 
by  obedience  to  the  past  as  already  constituted,  and  also  innovative,  a 
device  for  the  transformation  of  customs. 

In  his  consideration  of  constitutions,  Burke  often  uses  dialectical  ter- 
minology (where  before  he  has  used  dramatic)  to  examine  the  possi- 
bilities of  linguistic  transformation,  not  for  symbolic  usage  alone 
(which  can  be  analyzed  through  the  use  of  his  dramatic  pentad),  but 
for  symbohc  materials  which  are  nondramatistic.  He  finally  concludes: 
"Though  we  have  often  used  'dialectic'  and  'dramatistic'  as  synony- 
mous, dialectic  in  the  general  sense  is  a  word  of  broader  scope,  since  it 
includes  idioms  that  are  nondramatistic."'^  Burke  concludes  that  for 
the  discussion  of  dialectic  in  the  most  general  sense  we  may  consider 
the  elements  of  dialectical  discourse  under  three  heads  :^*^ 

I.  Merger  and  Division.  (In  every  dialectical  situation  there  is  a  state  of  merger, 

a  state  of  division,  or  developments  from  either  state  to  the  other.) 
II.  The  Three  Major  Pairs:  Mind-Body,  Action-Passion,  and  Being-Nothing. 
(Such  pairings  will  be  found  in  any  statement  which  embodies  specifically 
the  principle  of  merger  and  division.  These  pairs  also  serve  as  the  first  major 
steps  taken  in  the  process  of  identification.) 
III.  Transcendence.  (In  dialectic  we  may  be  either  in  a  state  of  transcendence  or 
developing  toward  such  a  state.) 

Dialectic,  Burke  concludes,  is  concerned  with  "different  levels  of 
grounding."  Whatever  the  moment  of  arrest  satisfactory  to  protagonist 
and  antagonist,  dialectic  functions  as  follows:  "Encountering  some  divi- 
sion, we  retreat  to  a  level  of  terms  that  allow  for  some  kind  of  merger 
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(as  'near'  and  'far'  are  merged  in  the  concept  of  'distance') ;  then  we 
'return'  to  the  division,  now  seeing  it  as  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the 
'one'  we  had  found  in  our  retreat."^^  With  this  logical,  grammatical 
"analysis  of  linguistic  resources  as  used  by  human  beings  in  society," 
Burke  undertakes  to  examine  in  detail  the  ways  in  which  such  logics 
are  employed  for  the  purposes  of  persuasion,  identification,  and  self- 
expression. 


PART  III 

A  Specific  Sociological  View  of 
Symbols :  Status  and  Symbols 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Persuasion  and  Identification  in  Rhetoric 

UNTIL  aestheticians  abstracted  rhetoric  from  its  social  context 
into  "pure"  form,  the  study  of  rhetoric  included  analyses  of 
symbolic  appeals  to  audiences.  Traditionally,  rhetoric  has  been  con- 
sidered the  art  of  persuasion.  This,  in  the  work  of  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  and  the  classical  tradition  generally,  involves  a  study  of 
audiences.  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  is  a  "searching  study  of  the  audience"^ 
and  contains  much  advice  to  the  student  to  the  effect  that  he  must 
know  the  "nature"  of  the  audiences  he  wishes  to  persuade,^  although 
Aristotle  finds  nothing  problematic  in  the  analysis  of  this  "nature." 
The  Greek  audience  is  a  given  group  whose  structure  and  function 
may  be  analyzed  at  will.  For  Aristotle,  the  Greek  audience  need 
not  be  analyzed  beyond  "periods  of  life,"  such  as  youth,  the  prime 
of  life,  and  old  age,  and  the  "varieties  of  fortune,"  such  as  health, 
wealth,  and  power.^  There  is  little  concern  with  what  such  condi- 
tions might  mean  according  to  differences  in  status,  nationality,  sex, 
occupation,  class,  and  the  like. 

However,  this  analysis  is  based  on  a  dramatistic  conception  of 
rhetoric  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  action.  Greek  audiences  did  not  reflect 
over  a  speech,  they  participated  in  it.  The  speakers  themselves  (espe- 
cially the  Sophists)  often  improvised  on  themes  suggested  by  the  audi- 
ence. In  lawsuits,  commemorative  speeches,  or  political  discussions,  audi- 
ence and  speaker  shared  enough  in  common  to  obviate  explanations 
about  why  the  speech  was  necessary.  The  Greek  audience  was  a  charged 
audience.  Greeks  came  together  to  make  decisions,  not  to  hear  re- 
ports. Even  captains  of  armies  on  the  march  addressed  their  soldiers 
(in  both  political  and  combat  roles,  unlike  modern  armies,  where 
the  two  are  often  separate)  when  important  decisions  were  to  be 
made.  Rhetorical  skill  was  required  in  many  situations;  in  making 
decisions,  discussion — or  dialectic — was  not  tolerated  but  honored 
as  a  way  to  truth.  Modern  specialists  in  rhetoric,  ranging  from  law- 
yers to  commercial  auctioneers,  who  speak  to  audiences  of  strangers, 
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were  unknown.  Audiences  varied,  of  course;  but,  whether  in  court- 
room, funeral  hall,  or  meeting  hall  on  a  feast  day,  the  speaker  knew 
he  was  speaking  to  an  audience  committed  to  desires,  emotions,  and 
thoughts  common  to  the  problem  which  he  had  been  asked  (and 
often  paid  handsomely)  to  discuss.^ 

Aristotle  is  aware  of  what  we  now  call  the  "structure"  of  the 
audience:  ^~ 

But,  further,  this  display  of  the  facts  through  these  external  signs  will  make 
your  style  appropriate  to  character  (to  the  persons  of  your  story),  since  each 
class  of  men,  each  type  of  disposition,  has  a  language  suited  to  it.  Under  "class" 
I  distinguish  differences  of  age,  as  boy,  man,  or  old  man;  of  sex,  as  man  or 
woman;  of  nationality,  as  Spartan  or  Thessalian.  Under  "dispositions"  I  refer  to 
those  habits  only  which  determine  the  character  of  a  man's  life — for  not  every 
habit  does  this.  Accordingly,  if  the  speaker  uses  the  words  which  belong  to  a  type 
of  life,  he  will  reproduce  its  character;  for  a  rustic  will  not  say  the  same  things  as 
an  educated  man,  nor  talk  in  the  same  way.^ 

But  for  Aristotle  the  typical  audience  was  "the  sort  of  hearers  who 
cannot  grasp  many  points  in  a  single  view,  or  follow  a  long  chain 
of  reasoning."*^  Such  an  audience  will  be  a  "popular"''  audience,  which 
must  be  "moved,"  not  through  demonstrations,  as  in  mathematical 
discourse,  but  through  persuasion,  as  in  rhetoric.^  Aristotle  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  creation  of  new  audiences^  (as  we  see 
accomplished  in  modern  advertising). 

Aristotle  conceives  of  rhetoric  as  the  art  of  persuading  a  "fixed" 
audience  of  Greek  citizens.  He  assumes  that  different  voices  are 
attempting  to  sway  audiences,  but  he  also  assumes  that,  in  whatever 
variant  roles  his  fellow-Greeks  may  act,  they  are  still  a  homogeneous 
group.  There  may  be  threats  to  the  solidarity  of  this  audience;  there 
will  be  none  to  its  very  existence.-^''  There  was  no  unknown  audience. 
Essays  on  "For  Whom  Does  One  Write  or  Speak,"  so  characteristic 
of  modern  discussion  on  the  function  of  art  in  society,  would  have 
been  hard  for  a  Greek  critic  to  understand.  The  Greek  audience 
was  a  small,  homogeneous  group  of  Greek  male  citizens.  State  polity 
did  not  contemplate  any  great  expansion  in  the  citizenry.  Greek 
thinkers  were  seldom  shaken  in  their  conviction  that  what  was  true 
of  Greece  was  true,  or  at  least  should  be  true,  of  humanity. ^^  Aristotle, 
like  Kant,^~  considers  the  appeals  made  by  the  rhetorician  to  his 
audience  as  emotional  and  subject  to  many  perversions.  Both  Aristotle 
and  Kant  feel  that  rational  demonstration  or   calm  reflection   is   a 
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better  way  of  arriving  at  truth.  Aristotle  pays  little  attention  to  what 
we  think  of  as  subconscious  aspects  of  rhetorical  appeal  (although 
he  does  discuss  certain  kinds  of  opinion  which  cannot  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  truth  arrived  at  through  rational  discourse). 
Nor  does  Aristotle  consider  in  much  detail  conditions  in  which  the 
"dispositions"  of  society,  such  as  age,  class,  or  sex,  are  not  fixed 
strongly  through  custom  and  tradition. 

Nineteenth-century  sociologists  such  as  Tonnies  explain  the  per- 
suasive or  identifying  aspect  of  symbols  in  terms  of  something  other 
than  language.  Tonnies  tells  us:  "Language  has — as  we  know — not 
been  invented  and,  as  it  were,  agreed  upon  as  a  means  and  tool  by 
which  one  makes  oneself  understood.  It  is  itself  the  living  under- 
standing both  in  its  content  and  form.  Similar  to  all  other  conscious 
activities  of  expression,  the  manifestation  of  language  is  the  involuntary 
outcome  of  deep  feelings  and  prevailing  thoughts. "^^  Two  questions 
immediately  arise  in  regard  to  such  sociological  views.  First,  even 
though  there  is  a  language  which  existed  long  before  the  individual 
enters  the  society  and  makes  use  of  it,  we  must  still  explain  how  this 
language  becomes  meaningful  to  the  individual.-^'^  Second,  we  know 
that  there  are  instances  of  language  being  invented.  Modern  investiga- 
tions in  the  development  of  slang,  cant  words,  secret  jargons,  criminal 
argot,  etc.,  offer  ample  evidence  of  this.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
among  modern  philologists  to  reject  developmental  theories  based 
on  the  "soul  of  the  people,"  "the  genius  of  the  folk,"  or  other  ascrip- 
tions of  word  origin  to  some  mysterious  growth  of  language  in 
primary  group  situations,  in  contradistinction  to  secondary  group 
situations,  where  language  is  often  invented.-^^ 

Burke  begins  his  analysis  of  rhetoric  by  asking  how  rhetoric  affects 
individuals  in  the  "great  society"  as  well  as  in  smaller,  intimate  groups. 
He  points  out  that  rhetoric  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  its  main 
functions  of  address  and  identification.  Like  Collingwood,  he  holds 
that  rhetoric  "is  not  rooted  in  any  past  condition  of  human  society. 
It  is  rooted  in  an  essential  function  of  language  itself,  a  function  that 
is  wholly  realistic,  and  is  continually  born  anew:  the  use  of  language 
as  a  symbolic  means  of  inducing  co-operation  in  beings  that  by  nature 
respond  to  symbols."^^  Every  act  is  at  once  an  acceptance  and  (not  or) 
a  rejection.  In  war  we  co-operate  unselfishly  with  our  fellow-nationals 
as  long  as  we  seek  to  destroy  an  enemy.  Identification  is  compensatory 
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to  division;  for,  if  men  were  not  separated  from  one  another,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  rhetorician  to  stress  their  unity.  Nor  would 
there  be  such  ironic  forms  of  co-operation  as  war,  where  we  destroy 
others  as  we  create  bonds  of  fellowship  among  ourselves.  If  men 
were  completely  of  one  substance,  communication  would  be  natural, 
spontaneous,  and  total. ^'  But,  even  though  men  as  we  know  them 
in  modern  society  are  not  subject  to  the  binding  force  of  common 
traditions  and  purposes  characteristic  of  small,  intimate  groups,  we 
must  assume  that  they  identify  with  one  another  in  some  way,  for, 
without  such  identifications  among  discrete  and  autonomous  in- 
dividuals, consensus  would  be  impossible. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  identification.  We  may  identify  with 
one  another  because  of  a  common  parent,  as  in  the  family;  a  place 
of  origin,  as  in  the  clan;  a  similarity  of  goals,  as  in  a  scientific 
body;  ownership  of  financial  means  or  material  resources,  as  in 
corporate  ownership;  etc.  Identifications  may  be  classified  in  various 
action  systemS;  such  as  science,  art,  or  religion,  or  (as  in  Burckhardt) 
the  state,  culture,  and  religion.  We  may  also  consider  identifications 
in  terms  of  a  hierarchy  of  power,  as  when  we  select  one  authority 
or  kind  of  identification,  such  as  sex,  God,  beauty,  power,  or  love, 
and  subordinate  others  to  it}^  But,  whether  we  attempt  to  weigh 
our  action  systems  in  proportion  to  their  power  in  shaping  human 
motivation  or  select  one  as  the  motivating  cause,  common  to  all  is 
their  binding  power  over  us  through  symbolic  forms^^  which  we  use 
in  moments  of  profound  experience  (the  principle  of  intensity  of 
usage)  or  in  daily,  routine,  and  trivial  but  repeated  situations"*^  (the 
principle  of  extensivity  of  usage). 

Every  kind  of  identification  is  based  on  a  moment  of  consummation, 
when  the  values  of  the  institution  affect  us  so  deeply  that  we  are,  as 
we  say,  transported.  There  is,  for  the  moment,  an  intense  integration 
of  desire,  will,  thought,  and  imagination.  These  are  not  simply  inner, 
subjective  states,  open  only  to  introspection  based  on  contemplation, 
but  actions  going  on  in  the  company  of  others  or,  if  alone,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  other.  Whether  thought  of  as  inner  or  outer,  such 
processes  are  possible  only  through  sensuously  perceived  symbolic 
objects,  which  may  range  from  signposts  to  sacred  symbols.  These 
become  subjective  and  their  meanings  problematic  only  when  com- 
mon action,  which  has  been  made  possible  by  consensually  validated 
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symbols,  is  no  longer  possible.  New  identifications  are  taking  place, 
as  old  ones  are  being  destroyed.  New  symbols  will  be  developed,  so 
that  those  who  need  them  can  communicate  with  others  who  feel 
the  same  need  and  require  objects,  or  symbols,  through  which  they, 
too,  can  express  this  need  and  thus  begin  to  find  out  (from  the 
reaction  of  the  other  and,  in  turn,  through  reacting  to  the  other's 
reaction)  what  this  need  means  in  the  human  community. 

Through  such  symbols  the  individual  emphasizes  his  own  per- 
sonality, not  by  coercion  or  any  force  that  externally  compels  the 
other,  but  through  the  response  which  is  engendered  in  the  other. 
Through  symbols  we  intensify  or  enlarge  the  impression  of  the 
personality,  because  we  are  able  to  identify  with  the  self  those  sym- 
bols which  have  been  given  power  by  community  use.  Who  has  the 
right  to  use  what  symbols,  when,  where,  how,  and  for  what  purpose 
is  not  an  individual  matter  but  a  matter  of  group  legitimation.  The 
resonance  of  symbols,  the  sensuous  as  well  as  intellectual  attention 
evoked,  suppUes  the  individual  with  means  by  which  he  can  en- 
large or  intensify  his  sphere  of  power.  The  right  (however  based, 
as  in  tradition,  law,  charisma,  etc.)  to  use  certain  symbols  and  the 
style  in  which  they  are  used  bring  the  content  of  personal  life  into 
a  form  shared  by  many  and  accessible  to  many. 

Every  institution  within  an  action  system  will  seek  to  autonomize 
its  system  of  identifications.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  "autonomy"  of 
art,  science,  the  state,  or  religion,  with  their  various  creeds,  such  as 
"art  for  art's  sake,"  "scientific  objectivity,"  "right  in  might,"  "God,  the 
prime  mover,"  etc.  From  the  point  of  view  of  those  deeply  committed 
to  one  of  these  systems,  there  may  be  little  identification  (at  least 
consciously)  with  other  systems.  A  scientist,  as  scientist,  acts  for  the 
good  of  his  army  when  he  develops  a  gas  to  overcome  an  enemy,  but 
he  will  scarcely  be  considered  "objective"  by  the  enemy.  Every 
autonomous  activity  participates  in  a  larger  unit  of  action.  This  place 
may  or  may  not  be  known  to  the  actor.  An  aesthete  may  consciously 
concern  himself  with  developing  his  taste  and  yet  be  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  such  taste  is  one  test  of  entrance  to  membership  within  a 
privileged  social  class.  Taste  from  the  aesthete's  point  of  view  may 
be  a  matter  of  beauty,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  one  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  social  class  to  which  the  aesthete  belongs,  or  for  which 
he  creates  emblems  of  privilege,  taste  becomes  a  matter  of  selecting 
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the  emblems  proper  to  the  class.  Here  the  test  of  "taste"  is  whether 
it  will  bring  acceptance  and  thus  create  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
desired  class.  This  kind  of  belonging  is  essentially  rhetorical,  since 
it  is  addressed  to  an  audience  which  the  individual  has  given  the 
right  to  pass  judgment  over  him.  Wherever  we  find  a  "free"  and 
"individual"  judgment  of  taste,  we  look  at  once  for  its  determined 
and  collective  aspects.^^ 

Rhetoric  is  the  use  of  language  as  an  inducement  to  action  (either 
overt,  in  a  war  song,  or  covert,  as  in  the  creation  and  sustaining  of 
attitudes).  Such  inducement  always  takes  the  form  of  address  in  a 
situation  where  there  are  three  elements — speaker,  speech,  and  "spoken 
to"  (or  audience).  By  "speaker"  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  the 
biological  individual,  but  the  role.  A  man  can  be  his  own  audience, 
as  Mead"^  points  out  in  his  discussion  of  the  "I"  and  the  "Me,"  and 
Freud  in  his  use  of  the  id,  the  ego,  and  the  superego.  It  is  only 
when  the  voices  of  the  "Me"  become  the  voice  of  the  "I"  that  we 
achieve  socialization.  Rhetoric,  then,  "is  the  study  of  the  persuasive 
aspects  of  language,  the  function  of  language  as  addressed,  as  direct 
or  roundabout  appeal  to  real  or  ideal  audiences,  without  or  within.""^ 
The  simplest  kind  of  persuasion  takes  place  when  the  speaker  "talks 
our  language."  But  in  analysis  this  turns  out  to  be  far  from  simple, 
for  it  involves  the  proper  use  by  the  speaker  of  words,  gesture,  tonality, 
order,  image,  attitude,  and  ideas  before  we  identify  with  him.  In 
this  sense  rhetorical  devices  (enthymemes,  Aristotle's  "places,"  etc.) 
are  not  ornaments  but  functions  in  the  act  of  persuasion,^'*  for  the 
purpose  of  these  devices  is  to  move  us  to  express  ourselves  in  specific 
ways.^^  We  are  always  ready  to  collaborate  with  the  speaker  to  the 
degree  that  we  are  members  of  an  audience  come  together  for  a 
specific  purpose,  at  a  specific  time  and  place,  on  a  specific  occasion. 
In  societies  where  such  occasions  have  become  part  of  tradition  and 
hence  have  reached  a  certain  form,  they  may  be  classified.  Aristotle 
offers  one  such  classification  when  he  reduces  rhetoric  to  three  types: 
(1)  deliberative  (political  or  advisory) ;  (2)  forensic  (legal) ;  (3)  epi- 
deictic  (ceremonial).  These  may  be  distinguished  further  by  their 
divisions,  times,  and  purposes.  The  divisions  of  deliberative  speaking 
are  exhortation  and  dissuasion;  its  time  is  in  the  future,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  determine  what  actions  will  be  expedient  and  inexpedient. 
The  divisions  of   forensic  speaking  are   accusation   and   defense;    its 
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time  is  in  the  past,  its  ends  are  justice  and  injustice.  The  divisions 
of  epideictic  speaking  are  praise  and  blame,  its  time  is  the  present, 
its  ends  are  honor  and  dishonor."^  In  another  type  of  classification 
Cicero  distinguishes  three  "offices"  of  the  orator:  (1)  to  teach;  (2)  to 
please;  and  (3)  to  move  or  "bend"  (the  audience).  For  teaching,  a 
plain  style  is  best;  for  pleasing,  a  tempered  style;  for  moving,  an 
ornate,  grandiloquent  style. 

Analyses  such  as  those  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero  indicate  what  can 
be  done  if  we  concentrate  for  the  moment  on  the  aspect  of  address 
in  rhetoric.  Every  society  has  specific  occasions  for  using  rhetoric. 
Audiences  come  together  for  specific  purposes,  and  the  speaker  is 
bound  to  his  audience  by  these.  The  relation  within  the  triad  of 
speaker,  speech,  and  audience  must,  however,  be  analyzed  in  terms 
of  the  symbolic  action  itself.  For,  while  we  may  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  nature  of  the  occasion  on  which  the  rhetoric  is  used,  the 
character  of  the  speakers,  or  the  ends  which  the  speaker  and  audience 
hope  to  achieve,  we  still  must  explain  how  all  these  are  manifest  in 
the  symbolic  material. 

Rhetorical  appeal  is  emotional,  imaginative,  and  hortatory,  while 
philosophical  or  scientific  discourse  is  rational,  ideational,  and  con- 
ceptual. The  best  example  of  the  imaginative  use  of  words  is  to  be 
found  in  poetry.  The  distinction  between  conceptual  and  poetic  de- 
scriptions of  an  object,  such  as  a  house,  is  that,  while  the  conceptual 
house  is  a  dwelling  of  a  certain  shape,  material  dimensions,  etc.,  the 
poetic  house  is  made  up  of  identifications.  "Thus  it  may  equal  suffer- 
ings in  childhood,  or  sense  of  great  security  in  childhood;  a  retreat 
from  combat,  or  a  place  from  which  one  sallies  forth  to  combat;  a 
'maternal'  house  as  contrasted  with  some  alternative  location  'paternal' 
in  motive,  etc."^^  Or  again,  where  the  speaker  is  dealing  with  such 
an  idea  as  security,  there  will  be  a  very  great  difference  between  an 
abstract  term  naming  the  "idea"  of  security  and  a  concrete  poetic 
image  designed  to  stand  for  this  idea  and  placing  "it  before  our 
very  eyes": 

For  one  thing,  if  the  image  employs  the  full  resources  of  imagination,  it  will 
not  represent  merely  one  idea,  but  will  contain  a  whole  bundle  of  principles,  even 
ones  that  would  be  mutually  contradictory  if  reduced  to  their  purely  ideational 
equivalents.  Ideationally,  a  speaker  might  have  to  go  through  much  reasoning  if 
he  wanted  to  equate  a  certain  measure  widi  public  security.  But  if  he  could  trans- 
late it  imaginally  into  terms  of,  say,  the  mother,  he  might  profit  not  only  from 
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this  one  identification,  but  from  many  kindred  principles  or  ideas  which,  when 
approached  in  this  spirit,  are  associated  with  the  mother-image  (or  mother  prin- 
ciple, or  idea  of  the  mother).  Yet,  whereas  these  further  meanings  might  serve 
as  impHcit  "arguments"  if  the  speaker's  thesis  were  translated  into  an  image,  they 
would  not  figure  in  the  explicit  ideological  statement  at  all.  Assume,  for  instance, 
that  there  are  five  major  principles  of  appeal  in  a  modier-image  (security,  affec- 
tion, tradition,  "naturalness,"  communion).  Then  assume  an  ideological  argument 
identifying  a  cause  in  terms  of  security,  but  not  explicitly  pleading  for  it  in  terms 
of  these  four  other  principles.  Now,  if  the  speaker,  in  winding  up  his  argument 
for  his  cause  as  an  aid  to  security,  translates  it  into  a  mother-image,  might  he  not 
thereby  get  the  "unearned  increment"  from  die  four  other  principles  vibrant  in 
this  same  image?  (It  would  be  "unearned,"  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
purely  ideological  argument.)  ^^ 

As  this  quotation  stresses,  rhetorical  appeals  consist  of  a  combina- 
tion of  image  and  idea.  Like  Jeremy  Bentham,  Burke  makes  no  sharp 
distinction  between  the  structure  of  ideological  symbols,  in  a  system 
of  political  or  social  ideas  propounded  for  some  ulterior  purpose,  and 
poetic  imagery.  For,  in  so  far  as  ideological  appeals  are  an  inducement 
to  one  political  or  social  choice  and  the  consequent  rejection  of  an- 
other, we  must  look  for  images  that,  overtly  or  covertly,  serve  as 
models  for  ideas. 

Meaning  in  expressive  language  occurs  in  images  which  are  re- 
lated to  one  another  within  the  structure  of  a  given  work  in  terms 
of  the  ideas  or  values  of  the  author.  No  expression  is  so  unique 
that  it  does  not  use  images  common  to  the  author's  society,  just  as 
no  expression  is  so  conditioned  by  the  group  that  it  contains  nothing 
individual.  The  problem  in  analysis  is  not  to  stress  one  aspect  of 
meaning  at  the  expense  of  the  other  but  to  develop  methods  for 
dealing  with  both  the  individual  and  the  general.  Within  any  symbolic 
work  there  are  depictions  of  actions,  the  expression  of  attitudes  as 
incipient  acts,  the  declaration  of  ideas,  and  the  development  of  images. 
That  is,  images  are  about  something,  they  are  not  simply  patterns  or 
ornaments.  What  they  are  about  will  be  determined  by  the  phase 
of  action  in  which  they  are  invoked  in  the  work  under  consideration. 

When  we  turn  from  the  use  of  language  in  literature"^  to  general 
social  usage,  we  find  images  passing  from  slang  through  argot  (or 
cant)  to  the  proverb,  which  is  the  most  common  type  of  "language 
for  use"  in  meeting  the  daily  exigencies  of  life.  Slang,  like  fashions 
in  clothes,  comes  and  goes,^^  as  do  euphemisms,  honorifics,  forbidden 
words,  expletives,  etc.  The  knowledge  of  what  kind  of  slang  is  ac- 
cepted by  whom,  used  in  what  media,  and  for  what  purposes,  tells 
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us  much  about  social  change.  The  increasing  infiltration  of  Yiddish 
terms  into  American,  the  spreading  use  of  adolescent  slang,  the  de- 
cline of  German  and  Irish  dialect  comedians,  offer  us  empiric  data 
by  which  to  estimate  how  various  groups  are  affecting  our  social 
structure.^^  Argot  and  cant  are  relatively  fixed  and  limited  to  specific 
institutions  in  which  members  of  the  in-group  seek  to  communicate 
with  one  another  through  forms  which  will  distinguish  them  from 
an  out-group  and  thus  strengthen  their  ties  with  one  another  through 
a  "ritualistic"  use  of  words.  In  this  phase  the  use  of  the  word  itself 
will  confer  status,  because  there  are  either  laws  and  customs  concerning 
who  may  use  the  expression,  under  what  conditions,  etc.,  or  feelings 
of  propriety  (as  in  euphuistic  usage)  which  determine  "good"  usage.^^ 
The  proverb  is  public  because  of  its  constant  and  unremitting  use. 
It  means  what  it  does,  not  because  an  individual  artist  uses  it  or 
because  it  is  the  argot  of  any  particular  group,  but  because  it  has  been 
accepted  by  many  groups  over  long  periods  of  time.  Unlike  the  image 
of  the  dream  or  the  slogan  of  an  institution,  it  belongs  to  no  one 
because  it  belongs  to  everyone.  No  one  can  claim,  own,  or  copyright 
a  proverb  (as  he  can  any  "individual"  work  of  expression),  nor  can 
anyone  suffer  anxiety  or  guilt  when  he  finds  his  actions  summed 
up  in  a  proverbial  image,  for  such  an  image,  as  a  result  of  countless 
consensual  validations,  is  a  highly  approved  form  of  expression,  which, 
if  applied  to  our  conduct,  indicates  the  public  qualities  of  what  we 
are  doing.  This  does  not  mean  that  proverbs  are  not  bound  in  many 
ways  to  the  particular  society  in  which  they  are  used.  When  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  decided  to  fill  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  with  "pro- 
verbial sentences  .  .  .  chiefly  such  as  inculcated  industry  and  frugality, 
as  the  means  of  procuring  wealth,"^^  he  was  speaking  of  virtue  to 
an  audience  of  clerks  and  apprentices  in  a  community  of  impecunious 
colonists  and  pioneers  who  were  concerned  about  trade  and  commerce. 
He  discussed  virtue  in  commercial  terms  because,  for  this  audience, 
virtue  was  experienced  largely  in  commercial  situations.  The  typicality 
of  these  traders'  proverbs  is  a  matter  not  of  conjecture  but  of  simple 
observation  of  frequency  of  use,  range,  intensity  of  expression,  etc. 
We  begin  the  analysis  of  the  mercantile  conduct  of  life,  as  Max 
Weber  does  through  the  use  of  Franklin's  collections  of  proverbs, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  representativeness  of  these  expressions 
has  been  established  by  those  using  them.^^ 


CHAPTER  IX 
Symbols  and  Authority 

A  SOCIOLOGIST  must  do  more  than  stress  the  persuasive  quaUty 
in  symbolic  appeals  to  audiences.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  emphasize 
the  process  of  identification.  Rhetoricians  and  psychoanalysts  (among 
others)  have  done  this.  The  sociologist  must  point  out  specific 
sociological  contexts  in  the  processes  of  identification  as  these  arise 
when  the  self  and  the  other  are  addressed.  This  can  be  done  if  we 
assume  that  symbols  are  used  for  identification  with  authority.  This 
does  not  imply  that  we  make  appeals  for  power  alone,  but  for  power 
of  a  kind  serviceable  to  satisfy  specific  needs  for  food,  sex,  security, 
love,  wisdom,  or  beauty.  All  such  needs  are  made  in  terms  of  some 
kind  of  authority,  and,  as  each  authority  assumes  a  specific  institutional 
form,  it  does  so  within  conditions  set  by  dominant  forms  of  hierarchy. 
Uniforms,  clothes,  automobiles,  or  words,  as  they  are  used  throughout 
a  society,  serve  as  insignia  of  rank.  A  certain  style  in  architecture, 
a  manner  of  speech,  the  design  of  a  car,  or  the  shape  of  a  garment, 
means  (among  other  things)  that  the  user  seeks  to  indicate  to  others 
(as  others  indicate  to  him)  the  degree  of  status  he  desires^  and, 
further,  the  kind  of  status  honor  (religious,  aesthetic,  military,  money, 
etc.)  he  wants.  Hence  the  sociologist  must  discover  and  classify  ideas 
and  images  used  to  depict  hierarchy,  class,  or  any  kind  of  differentiation 
which  is  based  on  social  qualities  of  class,  status,  order,  caste,  etc. 
Next  he  will  look  for  images  which  co-ordinate  or  transcend  the 
differences  between  these  different  social  conditions.^  Every  writer 
or  speaker  accepts  and/or  rejects  some  kind  of  authority.  But,  while 
this  may  be  the  "idea"  in  his  work,  it  is  not  expressed  as  an  idea 
but  in  terms  of  images,  and  it  is  with  these  that  we  must  begin  our 
hard,  concrete  analysis.^  If  we  ask,  for  example,  what  kinds  of  images 
a  writer  uses  to  characterize  his  heroes,  what  actions  he  honors,  what 
events  he  considers  sacred,  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  codification  of 
honorific  images  and,  finally,  of  the  value  system  of  the  writer.  Once 
we  have  indicated  enough^  of  these,  we  can  begin  to  classify  them. 
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The  assumption  basic  to  this  method  is  that  language  is  a  phase  of 
action,^  that  we  act  in  terms  of  how  we  name  things  as  much  as  by 
how  things  (conceived  of  as  biological,  economic,  physical,  etc.) 
affect  us  through  instincts,  drives,  etc.  Even  if  we  assume  that  language 
symbols  are  merely  "signs"  or  referents  to  some  kind  of  reality  which 
must  be  explained  by  extra-symbolic  factors,  we  still  must  develop 
specific  sociological  categories  for  these.  Certainly,  if  we  assume  that 
communication  is  possible  because  we  use  consensually  validated 
symbols,  we  must  learn  how  to  analyze  such  symbols  as  they  are 
actually  used  within  various  symbol  systems,  as  well  as  by  "getting 
our  own  data"  in  interviews,  etc.  For  sociologists,  like  psychoanalysts, 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  what  they  mean  by  the  specific  sociological 
component  in  symbolic  usage,  not  only  by  applying  arbitrary 
sociological  meanings  to  questions  already  asked  from  a  sociological 
point  of  view  and  recorded  (often  not  even  verbatim)  by  the 
sociologist,  but  in  terms  of  sociological  components  in  symbolic  ex- 
pressions as  used  in  society. 

In  their  emphasis  on  class  differentiation,  Marx  and  Engels  offer 
a  clue  for  sociological  exploration  of  how  symbols  are  affected  by, 
and  in  turn  affect,  what  Marx  and  Engels  describe  as  the  "ideological 
mystifications"  in  class  relationships.  Marx  holds  that  these  mystifica- 
tions are  used  by  the  propertied  classes  to  obtain  and  sustain  power, 
because  mystifications  are  necessary  to  overcome  the  divisiveness  which 
is  caused  by  property  and  the  division  of  labor.  Marxist  analysis  of 
rhetorical  stratagems  teaches  us  to  look  for  mystifications  at  any  point 
where  the  social  divisiveness  caused  by  property  and  the  division  of 
labor  is  obscured  by  unitary  terms. 

But  there  must  always  be  some  way  of  overcoming  social  divisive- 
ness. In  communication  between  men  and  women  in  courtship  and 
between  children  and  elders,  in  conditions  where  there  are  any  pro- 
nounced social  distinctions,  we  must  retain,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
overcome,  such  distinctions.  Without  some  kind  of  social  distinction, 
status  would  be  impossible;  yet,  without  some  way  of  overcoming 
such  distinction,  concerted  action  would  be  impossible.  If  the  rich 
could  not  communicate  with  the  poor,  the  officer  with  his  men,  the 
lover  with  his  beloved,  or  the  believer  with  the  nonbeliever,  there 
would  be  no  way  for  them  to  fulfil  their  needs.^  As  we  communicate 
to  others  from   these  different  status  positions,  legitimation  of  any 
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status  position  ends  in  faith  or  belief.  Such  faiths — honor,  loyalty,  jus- 
tice, freedom,  duty,  the  sense  of  calling — are  easily  comprehended  by 
in-groups;  to  out-groups,  they  are  very  strange  and  mysterious,  for 
mysteries  arise  in  communication  when  different  kinds  of  beings  seek 
to  overcome  this  very  differenced  Both  Marx  and  Carlyle  discuss 
social  mystifications  in  similar  conditions — a  money  society  character- 
ized by  industry  and  a  division  of  labor.^  Marx  believes  the  mystifica- 
tions of  the  property-owning  classes  should  be  exposed  so  that  the 
power  of  this  class  can  be  destroyed;^  Carlyle  believes  these  mystifica- 
tions are  necessary  to  sustain  social  order.  He  discusses  symbolic  in- 
terpretation in  terms  of  clothes  (which  for  him  serve  as  the  repre- 
sentative or  typical  symbol).  Both  Marx  and  Carlyle  are  agreed  that 
the  mystification  of  symbols  in  class  relationships  must  be  under- 
stood if  we  are  to  grasp  the  nature  of  such  relations. 

Another  paradigm  for  all  communication  (where  marked  degrees 
of  social  differentiation  occur)  is  sexual  courtship.  The  appeal  made 
by  one  to  the  other  is  made  in  terms  of  profoundly  felt  differences 
in  social  as  well  as  sexual  roles.  Communication  between  different 
classes  cannot  be  explained  wholly  as  sexual  identification;  but  in 
the  construction  of  some  sort  of  concept  which  will  deal  with  the 
social  phenomena  of  how  people  in  superordinate  and  subordinate 
positions  communicate,  in  situations  ranging  from  ordering  and  for- 
bidding to  intimate  situations  where  only  the  most  subtle  persuasive 
techniques  are  used,  the  range  of  terms  used  to  describe  variations 
in  courtship  (from  brute  force  to  the  most  subtle  appeals  of  romantic 
poetry)  are  of  great  value.  The  consideration  of  how  symbols  are 
used  in  courtship  also  indicates  their  pragmatic  function.  The  use 
of  symbols  to  induce  action — in  the  case  of  sexual  courtship,  to  induce 
another  to  be  one's  mate — is  quite  realistic  in  the  most  practical  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  an  appeal  by  one  human  being  to  another  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  need  which  one  can  satisfy  only  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  other.  In  sexual  courtship  this  co-operation  may 
take  the  form  of  rape,  seduction,  jilting,  prostitution,  promiscuity, 
fetishism,  sadistic  torture,  or  masochistic  invitation  to  mistreatment; 
but,  short  of  brute  force  (and  even  here  the  desirability  of  one  and 
not  another  as  the  object  of  force  is  still  greatly  affected  by  what 
\inds  of  affect  have  become  attached  to  what  kinds  of  sexual  objects), 
the  myriad  variations  in  the  forms  of  sexual  appeal  offer  clues  about 
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the  form  and  content  of  every  appeal.  But  not  all  appeals  are  sexual, 
just  as  they  are  not  all  religious,  scientific,  or  aesthetic.  They  are  these 
and  something  more.  They  are  appeals  for  power,  for  ways  of  acting 
with  one  another  so  that  action  can  go  forward  to  successful  com- 
munal ends,  as  we  see  in  poUtics,  business,  or  war. 

But,  aside  from  conditions  in  which  symbols  are  used  for  social 
integration  under  a  principle  of  hierarchy  (such  as  Carlyle's  hero) 
or  to  create  capitalistic  illusions  of  integration  through  "spiritual" 
mystifications  (as  in  Marx),  there  is  another  condition  in  symbolic 
appeal.  This  is  the  rhetoric  of  courtship  between  contrasted  social 
classes. 

William  Empson  (in  Some  Versions  of  Pastoraiy^  is  concerned 
with  writers  who,  although  profoundly  aware  of  class  differences, 
are  concerned  with  the  symbolic  transcendence  of  these  differences. 
As  examples  of  this,  he  analyzes  texts  from  Shakespeare,  Marvell,  Mil- 
ton, Gay,  Gray,  and  Dodgson  (Alice  in  Wonderland)  to  illustrate 
how  they  reflect  the  class  conflicts  of  their  time  and  yet  how,  at  the 
same  time,  they  suggest  class  harmony  through  the  use  of  symbolic 
devices  of  identification  and  persuasion,  common  to  all  rhetoric.  In 
his  analysis  of  Gray's  Elegy,  Empson  points  out  that  the  lines 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air 

refer  to  what  we  know  in  general  from  the  problems  of  support  faced  in 
the  breakdown  of  the  patronage  system  in  Europe^ ^  and  from  the 
context  of  the  poem  itself,^^  namely,  that  eighteenth-century  England 
"had  no  scholarship  system  or  carriere  ourverte  aux  talents!'  Gray 
states  this  as  something  pathetic,  but  the  tone  of  his  verse  is  such  that 
the  reader  feels  no  desire  to  change  it.  Nor  is  there  much  evidence 
either  in  the  context  of  Gray's  verse  or  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  and  character^^  to  show  that  Gray  would  be  likely  to  arouse  a 
desire  for  change  in  the  reader.  The  melancholy  tone  suggests  that 
Gray  "understands  the  considerations  opposed  to  aristocracy,  though 
he  judges  against  them."  His  images  comparing  the  social  arrange- 
ment to  nature,  the  reflections  on  death  in  a  churchyard,  the  uni- 
versalism  and  impersonality  of  the  style,  all  suggest  the  "inevitability" 
of  such  a  social  order. 
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Of  equal  interest  is  Empson's  analysis  of  irony  as  a  means  whereby 
we  accept  and  yet  transcend  class  motives.  Irony  allows  us  to  de- 
tach ourselves  from  the  tensions  of  class  relations,  to  reach  a  degree 
of  contemplation,  a  "Godlike"  moment  in  which  we  question  our 
class  privileges,  even  admit  the  injustices  inherent  in  our  having 
so  much  and  others  so  little,  but  yet  go  on  enjoying  them  in  a  state 
of  dignified  (perhaps  even  sublime)  ironic  complexity.  Irony  thus 
becomes  a  form  of  adaptation  to  status  tensions.  (Burke  also  men- 
tions the  cult  of  irony  among  southern  intellectuals:  "a  commingling 
of  irony  and  irrationality  which,  whatever  its  cosmic  pretentions,  is 
also  qualified  by  its  relation  to  the  conditions  of  white  supremacy. "■^^) 

Veblen's  analysis  of  symbolic  appeals  between  classes  is  not  con- 
cerned with  classes  courting  each  other  under  conditions  where  the 
symbol  expert  "resigns"  himself  to  recognized  social  inequalities  but 
with  describing  how  a  plutocracy,  taking  form  in  a  new,  rapidly 
evolving  money  society,  makes  use  of  mystification  based  on  money 
as  a  symbol  of  status.  This  power  is  derived  not  from  qualities  of 
expression  which  the  long  possession  of  wealth  might  make  possible 
(as  in  connoisseurship)  but  from  the  quantities,  or  the  amount,  of 
money  spent.  Veblen  analyzes  traditional  and  emergent  elites'  use 
of  money  in  a  society  where  social  climbing  and  opulent  display 
(especially  in  the  visual  aspects  of  display,  such  as  houses,  dress, 
travel,  society  news  in  the  press,  gambling,  and  sports)  take  place 
when  there  is  competition  for  audiences  through  creation  of  new 
pubHcs  (as  developed  by  modern  publicity),  as  well  as  competition 
for  the  approval  of  the  same  audience.  Under  such  conditions,  legitima- 
tion of  status  could  come  only  from  "heroic"  consumption  of  goods 
and  services. ^^ 

Veblen  shows  how  symbols  expressing  traditional  spiritual  qualities 
(truth,  goodness,  beauty)  are  affected  when  used  by  plutocratic 
parvenus,  who  must  translate  them  into  a  symbol  they  can  under- 
stand, namely,  money.  Where  class  lines  are  not  fixed  and  where 
there  is  struggle  among  a  new  people  to  move  up  in  the  class  struc- 
ture within  a  business  society,  emulation  of  those  above  us  in  wealth 
(and,  at  the  same  time,  the  creation  of  distinctions  in  spending  be- 
tween ourselves  and  those  below)  will  condition  the  kinds  of  appeals 
used.-^*^  The  mystification  in  this  appeal  lies  in  the  glamour  of  money 
itself,  the  need  for  making  appeals  to  others  who  are  not  fixed  in 
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status  through  time  (historical  traditions,  genealogies,  heraldic  devices, 
etc.)  or  place  (manorial  estates,  serfdom,  village  craftsmen,  etc.), 
and,  finally,  the  incongruities  arising  out  of  the  attempt  to  use  tradi- 
tional status  symbols  in  a  society  for  w^hich  they  have  never  been 
intended. 

Veblen's  analysis  of  how  money  is  translated  into  symbols  of  con- 
spicuous consumption  by  a  highly  mobile  plutocracy  may  be  con- 
trasted profitably  with  analyses  of  aristocratic  societies  where  the 
principle  of  hierarchy  is  not  money  but  rank,  as  exemplified  in  the 
works  of  Diderot,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Pascal,  Machiavelli,  Dante, 
and  the  medieval  rhetoricians.  The  analysis  of  symbolic  appeals  by 
these  writers  was  undertaken  in  societies  where  the  court  dominated 
social  life  and  where  "courtship"  (as  perfected  by  the  courtier)  was 
a  necessary  skill  for  achieving  social  success.  Unlike  a  plutocracy, 
where  competition  for  new  publics  was  based  on  a  symbol,  money, 
which  had  no  intrinsic  value,  the  aristocracy  possessed  a  principle 
of  hierarchy  expressed  in  symbols  of  rank  which  could  be  worn  only 
by  those  whose  rights  to  do  so  had  been  established  by  the  king,  whose 
own  rights,  in  turn,  had  been  established  by  God.  Thus  a  symbol 
indicating  rank  expressed  a  relationship  to  God  and  the  cosmic  order 
itself. 

To  generalize,  then,  from  such  approaches,  we  can  say  that  there 
are  two  polar  attitudes  toward  authority.  These  are  acceptance  and 
rejection.  Pure  forms  of  these  occur  only  in  the  consummatory  phase 
of  an  act,  when,  for  the  moment,  we  feel  a  deep  sense  of  integration.-^^ 
But  moments  of  absolute  acceptance  or  rejection  of  authority  are  rare. 
Constructs  of  identity  with  authority  which  rule  out  ambivalence 
(in  symbolic  behavior,  ambiguity)  are  of  little  value  in  situations 
where  our  identifications  with  authority  are  mixed.  Moments  of  tran- 
scendence in  symbolic  behavior  may  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  ritual 
constructs  as  developed  in  anthropology,  but  such  moments  as  they 
arise  in  society  arise  in  communication.  When  they  occur  in  a  com- 
plex society,  where  various  action  systems  are  possible  to  the  in- 
dividual at  any  one  time  and  where  not  one  but  various  traditions, 
as  well  as  various  goals,  are  possible  to  the  individual,  ritual  con- 
structs are  of  limited  value,  unless  we  mean,  by  "ritual,"  not  a  kind 
of  act,  but  a  phase  in  every  kind  of  action. 

Symbols  alienate  us  from  one  group  as  they  enrol  us  in  another. 
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Genteel  manners  are  a  plea  for  acceptance  by  our  superiors,  a  familiar 
sign  of  solidarity  to  our  peers,  an  admonition  to  our  inferiors.  Aliena- 
tion need  not  destroy  identification.  Even  in  alienation  we  feel  alien- 
ated from  this  or  that  group,  not  from  groups  in  general.  Skilful  use 
of  manners  involves  evoking  a  feeling  of  social  distance  in  the  out- 
sider, acceptance  in  the  insider,  but  at  the  same  time  not  alienating 
the  outsider  to  such  a  degree  that  he  will  not  attend  to  the  symbols 
of  those  seeking  to  dominate  him.  Those  in  power  can  enjoy  their 
status  positions  only  so  long  as  their  inferiors  want  the  kind  of 
status  they  possess.  Skilful  leaders  know  how  to  keep  inferiors  wanting 
the  kind  of  status  they  have  and,  at  the  same  time,  convinced  that  it 
is  only  through  such  leaders  that  this  status  can  be  obtained. 

The  essence  of  mystery  and  glory  about  rank  lies  in  its  relation 
to  beliefs  in  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  social  order.  The  need  for 
feeling  order  in  our  social  life  is  as  deep  a  need  as  sex  or  hunger; 
for,  without  a  feeling  of  order,  we  cannot  act.-^^  To  accept  any  role, 
I  must  understand  what  the  play  is  about,  I  must  desire  to  take  part 
in  the  play,  and  I  must  know  how  to  play  my  role.  To  take  part  in 
any  institution,  I  must  know  the  institution's  goals,  accept  them  as 
my  goals,  and  know  how  to  identify  myself  with  other  members  of 
the  institution.  Symbols  are  used  to  gain,  sustain,  or  regain  status, 
in  terms  of  how  they  identify  their  users  with  sacred  constitutions, 
charters,  myths  of  origin,  religious  depictions  of  creation,  scientific 
cosmologies,  efficiency  in  operation  (once  the  charisma  has  passed 
into  a  bureaucratic  phase),  and  various  kinds  of  ideal  futures  (such 
as  a  classless  society  which  is  to  be  attained  through  class  struggle). 

Changes  in  status  are  changes  in  identification.  Passage  from  one 
status  position  to  another  is  always  accompanied  by  symbolic  shifts. 
As  old  attachments  of  affect  to  status  positions  break  up,  an  intense 
search  for  new  positions  begins.  Where  such  shifts  are  manipulated 
and  controlled  (as  in  passage  rites),  the  individual  finds  consensually 
validated  forms  of  status  roles  in  which  he  can  express  himself  only 
as  he  takes  the  community  role  assigned  to  him.^^  Through  myth, 
legend,  history,  and  hero-tale,  he  has  heard  of  the  greatness  of  a  cer- 
tain social  role.  Significant  people,  from  his  infancy  on,  have  exhorted 
him  to  aspire  to  the  role.  He  has  seen  those  passing  from  one  role  to 
another  honored  or  defamed  in  great  community  celebrations  and 
trials.  As  he  prepares  to  change  roles,  he  must  be  alienated  from  the 
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old  role.  This  is  done  on  die  symbolic  level  by  attaching  symbols 
of  degradation  (positively  through  indictment  or  negatively  through 
ridicule)  to  the  old  status  position.  What  was  once  charming  is  now 
infantile.  He  does  the  same  things,  but  now  they  have  diflFerent  names, 
and  these  names  evoke  different  responses  in  him  because  they  do 
so  in  others. 

To  internalize  a  change  of  status,  one  must  first  experience  a  period 
of  withdrawal,  in  which  phases  of  the  old  and  new  roles  mingle. 
Induction  into  the  army,  during  which  the  new  soldier  drills  in 
civilian  dress,  and  the  careful,  discreet  way  in  which  the  parvenu 
greets  his  new  peers  are  examples.  During  this  phase  the  old  self 
must  be  preserved,  but  only  because  the  new  cannot  yet  be  assumed. 
Symbols  used  in  periods  of  passage  will  be  tentative;  appeals  to  those 
in  power  will  be  made  with  modesty  or  humility.  If  the  passage  is 
assured  (as  it  is  not  for  those  playing  marginal  roles — the  mulatto 
in  white  society,  the  Jew  among  prejudiced  Gentiles,  etc.),  but  on 
terms  of  trial,  symbolic  appeals  must  be  made  which  leave  open  pos- 
sible retreats  to  the  inferior  if  he  is  rejected,  so  that  he  can  launch 
appeals  at  another  time.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  possible  for 
the  superior  to  evade  response  to  pleas  he  cannot  answer,  so  that  he 
may  keep  faith  in  future  appeals  active. 

We  act  out  the  assumption  of  a  new  community  role  in  a  com- 
munity drama.  Common  to  this  phase  in  any  society  is  some  kind  of 
ritual  of  death  and  rebirth.  Our  old  self  is  killed,  the  new  self  is 
born.  These  are  painful  experiences;  this  pain  may  be  physical,  as 
in  savage  circumcision  rites,  or  psychic,  as  in  American  college  frater- 
nity initiations,  where  the  individual  is  required  to  shame  himself 
publicly.  The  function  of  such  pain  is  to  impress  on  us  the  seriousness 
to  the  society,  and  hence  to  ourselves,  of  the  new  condition.  To  ward 
ofl  pain  or  to  work  up  sufficient  courage  to  endure  it,  we  must  create 
within  ourselves  afFect  commensurate  with  what  we  shall  be  called 
on  to  do.  The  symbols  which  are  invoked  by  our  group,  as  it  inflicts 
pain  upon  us,  must  be  capable  of  arousing  great  affect.  But  such  sym- 
bols must  also  allow  us  to  discharge  this  affect.  When  we  cannot 
accept  the  names  for  actions  in  the  common  experience  of  our  group 
and,  for  one  reason  or  another,  must  return  the  affect  to  the  sub- 
conscious, we  must  discover  other  ways  of  expressing  this  status  affect. 
Status  needs  cannot  be  denied.  They  are  never  reasoned  away  but 
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are  redirected  to  another  object  of  authority.  When  passage  is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  general  customs  of  the  group  or  when  the  individual 
cannot  find  a  group  in  which  his  status  needs  find  expression,  he  will 
undergo  frequent,  intense,  and  even  chaotic  shifts  from  one  authority 
to  another.  The  need  for  status  is  a  cry  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
head,  for  it  arises  in  action  as  enactment  of  a  role,  in  which  we  desire, 
imagine,  think,  will,  and  dream.  It  is  only  as  we  act  within  a  con- 
sensually  validated  set  of  status  terms  that  we  know  order  and  form 
in  our  social  relations.  Such  forms  are  not  simply  ornaments  or 
significations  but  evocations  of  social  order. 

The  redirection  of  afTect  through  symbols  which  are  used  in 
moments  of  passage  from  one  role  to  another  can  be  seen  in  the 
psychoanalytic  phenomenon  of  transference,  where  shifts  in  cathexis 
occur  as  the  patient  abandons  old  and  takes  on  new  roles.  The  physi- 
cian must  teach  the  patient  how  to  love  and  hate  in  the  specific  role 
of  patient.  He  must  be  told  that  there  will  be  a  "displacement  of 
afifect,"  that  his  love  or  hate  is  "counterfeit."  Here  a  drama  of  therapy 
is  created  by  the  analyst.  Symbols  are  interpreted  as  they  arise  in 
the  dramatic  action  of  the  analysis.  Shifts  in  identity  are  suspected 
when  the  patient  has  difficulty  with  his  lines  in  the  role  he  is  being 
directed  to  play.  These  roles  are  not  simply  sexual,  they  are  familial 
and  social.  But  analysts  have  learned  that,  as  long  as  sexual  symbolism 
is  capable  of  so  much  ambiguity  (can  mean  so  many  things),  it  is 
useful  in  analysis.  It  is  precisely  in  similar  areas  of  ambiguity  in 
language  that  we  can   seek   an   understanding  of  status   motivation. 

Symbolic  killing,  rebirth,  and  passage  are  the  three  basic  modalities 
in  the  symbolic  phases  of  status  enactment.  The  birth  of  a  new  social 
role,  to  be  social,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  group.  We  learn  to  pass 
from  one  role  to  another,  to  reject  an  old  and  assume  a  new  role,  in 
terms  of  symbols  which  our  group  has  validated  for  such  purposes. 
Once  we  feel  that  our  symbolic  actions  are  being  expressed  in  com- 
munal symbols,  it  is  not  the  ends  but  the  means  of  action  which 
become  problematic.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  we  should 
adopt  the  new  role,  but  rather  of  how  to  play  it.  Where  social  change 
is  very  rapid,  there  will  be  great  shifts  in  allegiance  to  symbols  of 
authority.  Problems  of  identity  increase  until  it  may  even  become 
difficult  to  know  where  one  belongs.  Old  roles  must  be  abandoned, 
new  ones  learned.  If  publicly  approved  means  of  passage  from  one 
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role  to  another  are  not  available,  the  individual  will  develop  private 
symbolic  means  for  naming  his  actions.  If  this  condition  endures,  the 
individual  must  take  refuge  in  a  private  fantasy  world  of  his  own,  but 
the  strain  of  this  is  very  great  and,  unless  relieved,  leads  to  insanity 
or  death.  The  taboo,  the  confessional,  rites  of  passage,  and,  on  a  purely 
symbolic  level,  the  killing-off  of  villains  in  literary  works  are  examples 
of  how  society  provides  communal  means  for  expiation  of  guilt.  For, 
while  guilt  must  be  aroused  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  slough  off  an 
old  role,  it  must  also  be  expiated  before  we  can  assume  a  new. 
Religious  institutions  may  inculcate  a  sense  of  sin  about  our  old  life, 
but  they  must  also  at  the  same  time  provide  means  for  adopting  a 
new  one. 

Changes  from  one  authority  to  another  are  always  accomplished 
through  symbolic  shifts.  Even  when  force  is  used,  it  is  in  the  name 
of  something.  We  use  torture,  war,  and  other  forms  of  terror  to  break 
the  existing  will  of  the  other,  so  that  he  can  accept  our  will  as  his 
new  will.  At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  torture,  force,  and  terror 
evoke  deep  feelings  of  identity  among  those  applying  it,  as  long  as 
there  are  communal  symbols  or  names  for  the  torture.  Where  these 
exist,  the  most  horrible  tortures  and  the  most  destructive  wars  be- 
come rituals  of  purification.  Once  great  affect  has  been  stirred  up, 
it  can  be  dissipated  only  through  expression,  and  this  expression  must 
be  (in  the  modern  community  at  least)  carried  out  through  linguistic 
symbols.  Anxiety  and  fear  exist  in  many  phases  of  action,  once  a 
sense  of  alienation  develops.  To  overcome  this,  community  symbols 
must  be  purified,  so  that  actions  can  be  renamed  or  new  actions  given 
new  names.  W  do  this  by  attaching  malign  symbols  to  objects,  events, 
or  persons.  These  become  vessels  of  community  evil,  sacrificial  agents, 
villains,  devils,  whose  destruction  is  our  salvation.  But  this  salvation 
works  only  to  the  degree  that  we  have  properly  named  the  sacrificial 
agent. 

Relations  to  authority  are  not  arbitrary,  they  have  forms  which 
determine  power  in  the  relationship.  These  forms  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  "channels  of  communication"  but  as  structures  of  action  which 
arise  in  and  through  the  communication  of  status  among  acting 
human  beings.  All  such  communication  is  a  plea,  an  act  of  persuasion,^'* 
an  appeal  to  significant  others.  They  are  made  on  subconscious,  as 
well  as  conscious,  levels.  The  fetishist  expresses  himself  sexually  by 
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the  use  of  an  object  whose  relation  to  the  desired  one  hes  deep  within 
his  subconscious.  But,  however  deep,  the  manipulation  of  the  fetish 
is  still  an  appeal.  He  cannot  appeal,  as  others  do,  through  consensually 
validated  symbols  for  expressing  sexual  need;  therefore,  he  appeals 
through  a  private  symbolism  of  his  own  invention.  The  same  con- 
ditions occur  in  our  pleas  for  status. 

Whatever  the  content  of  our  pleas  to  others  may  be,  whether  to 
satisfy  biological,  familial,  or  community  needs,  the  forms  through 
which  such  pleas  will  be  made  are  affected  by  status  consideration. 
Certain  ways  of  eating,  mating,  or  fighting  are  considered  higher  or 
lower  because  honorific  or  degrading  symbols  are  attached  to  them 
by  our  community.  I  may,  as  an  individual,  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy 
bodily  needs  through  the  symbols  available  to  me  (just  as  I  may 
find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  status  needs).  But,  to  change  community 
symbols,  I  must  learn  how  to  make  my  private  world  a  public  world. 
The  great  artist  does  this.  He  makes  his  burden  our  burden.  And, 
in  our  suffering,  we  turn  to  him  for  ways  of  dealing  consciously 
with  our  sorrow,  since,  to  become  conscious,  sorrow  must  become 
public.  We  cannot  communicate  private  states  of  being,  and,  until 
we  communicate  with  another,  we  cannot  know  what  such  states 
mean,  because  we  do  not  know  what  they  mean  to  others. 

Few  of  us  possess  the  skill  of  the  artist  in  symbolic  manipulation, 
although,  like  the  artist,  we  must  develop  skill  in  communication  if 
we  are  to  get  what  we  want.  Success  in  this  will  be  determined  by 
what  symbols  are  available  and  our  skill  in  using  them.^^  While  new 
symbols  and  images  are  created  by  few,  we  must  all  learn  how  to 
internalize  what  is  commonly  accepted  in  the  community.  Even  in 
periods  of  violent  status  change  in  a  society  or  within  a  status  order 
in  single  institutions,  it  is  much  more  customary  to  adapt  old  sym- 
bols. Symbols  related  to  moments  of  origin  have  great  evocative 
power.  Even  a  charismatic  leader,  in  taking  us  into  a  future,  often 
does  so  by  way  of  a  moment  of  origin  in  our  past.  Revolutionary 
leaders  purge  their  parties  in  terms  not  only  of  a  future  but  of  a  past, 
a  golden  age  of  revolutionary  purity.  Symbols  related  to  origin  relate 
to  the  order  of  the  society  itself.^"  Whoever  controls  such  symbols 
must  be  obeyed,  for  in  obeying  them  we  uphold  the  structure  of  our 
society.  We  follow  a  revolutionist,  not  because  he  tells  us  that  present 
conditions  are  bad,  but  because,  while  telling  us  so,  he  is  able  to 
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create  symbols  through  which  we  identify  ourselves  in  a  social  form 
in  which  action  seems  better. 

When  symbols  have  become  attached  to  a  status  position  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  symbols  themselves  take  on  such  value  that  who- 
ever learns  to  attach  them  to  his  cause  rises  to  power.  Ecclesiastic 
rank  affects  devout  worshipers  because  the  hierarchy  of  rank  ends  in 
God,  and,  as  the  communicant  kneels,  he  kneels  not  to  the  priest  but 
to  his  God.  An  army  salute  is  a  salute  to  our  country  (in  modern 
times  at  least),  a  house  an  indication  of  which  social  class  we  honor. 
We  honor  the  symbol,  not  the  man:  the  honor  of  the  symbol  is  de- 
rived not  only  from  the  institution  in  which  this  symbol  is  used  but 
from  some  conception  of  the  relationship  of  the  institution  to  the 
order  of  the  world  itself.  This  conception  is  acted  out,  not  simply 
reflected  over,  through  symbolic  expressions  of  various  kinds.  Dance, 
song,  drama,  poetry,  architecture,  alone  or  in  combination,  are  used 
in  savage  society  to  keep  cosmologies,  not  as  philosophies,  but  as  living 
drama.  So,  too,  with  us.  Bowing,  raising  the  hat,  every  gesture  of 
deference  or  dominance,  like  the  dance  of  savages,  is  a  kind  of  action 
in  which  we  appeal  to  those  around  us  in  terms  of  their  status,  so 
that,  in  turn,  we  can  enjoy  our  own.  The  great  house  on  the  hill, 
luxurious  clothes,  cultivated  speech,  polished  manners,  correct  bear- 
ing, gleaming  jewels,  or  elegant  perfumes  confer  status  on  those 
who  can  afford  them  because  we  all  want  to  afford  them. 

For  all  those  who  act  together,  there  must  be  agreement  on  certain 
principles.  The  private  and  the  general  must  agree  that  their  sacred 
duty  is  to  fight  for  their  country;  the  wage-earner  and  the  boss  that 
their  "right"  is  to  make  more  money;  the  teacher's  wife  and  the 
plutocrat's  that  they  will  be  "elegant"  if  they  live  in  a  colonial  house. 
These  principles  and  values  as  qualities  of  status  experience  must  be 
sharable,  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  In  primary  relations  the  principle 
of  authority  can  be  expressed  in  many  direct,  sensuous  symbols,  where 
status  cathexis  (the  attachment  of  a  status  to  a  symbol  or  the  attach- 
ment of  a  status  symbol  to  a  status  position)  can  be  controlled  di- 
rectly.^^  In  secondary  relations  the  sensual  resonance  of  symbols  is 
more  problematic,  and  hence  the  attachment  of  affect  is  more  difficult. 
For  in  every  situation  where  we  are  making  appeals  to  others  whom 
we  do  not  know  intimately,  we  depend  more  and  more  on  go-betweens 
of  various  kinds,  to  help  us  assess  the  effect  of  symbols.^^  To  control 
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another  through  threats  of  force  or  promises  of  love,  we  must  either 
monopoHze  the  means  by  which  our  status  position  is  to  be  com- 
municated to  him  or  learn  how  to  compete  successfully  with  others 
for  legitimations  of  rights  to  established  symbols  or  become  expert  in 
the  creation  of  new  symbols. 

Those  who  occupy  a  dominant  status  position  must  manipulate 
symbols  so  that  those  which  evoke  glory  will  be  attached  to  them  and 
finally  assigned  to  them  for  their  use  alone.  The  army  has  the  right 
to  wear  military  dress,  the  clergy  sacred  vestments,  public  oiScials 
uniforms  indicating  various  police  functions;  men  may  not  wear 
women's  clothes,  adolescent  girls  may  not  wear  low-cut  gowns,  etc. 
We  must  dress,  talk,  walk,  gesture,  and  act  appropriately  to  our 
station  in  life.  Rights  to  symbolic  usage  are  upheld  by  punishments 
ranging  from  death  or  incarceration  (as  in  lese  majesty)  to  ridicule. 
Pure  forms  of  legitimation  for  ownership  of  highly  significant  or 
sacred  symbols  are  not  so  common  in  an  open  society.  Various  groups 
compete  for  the  right  to  take  over  significant  symbols"^  under  condi- 
tions in  which  the  media  of  symbol  distribution  are  not  yet  monop- 
olized by  single  institutions  (with  the  exceptions  noted  above  of  the 
army,  church,  certain  state  functions,  etc.). 

In  a  society  in  which  superior  and  inferior  status  positions  are 
rigidly  fixed,  proscriptions  of  various  kinds  exist  concerning  who 
may  use  which  symbols  under  what  conditions."^  In  closed  groups 
it  is  necessary  to  confer  rank  in  order  to  confer  rights  to  symbols. 
Status  position  is  indicated  by  symbols  which  show  what  kind  of 
hierarchic  order  the  user  identifies  himself  with  (church,  army,  school, 
court,  etc.)  and  his  position  in  this  order.  The  relative  power  of 
the  order  itself — why,  for  example,  we  spend  billions  for  glamorous 
clothes — can  be  explained  only  in  terms  of  beliefs  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  institution  and  the  social  order.  Deeply  felt  and 
widely  accepted  myths  of  origin,  cosmologies,  constitutions,  structures 
of  the  universe,  or  laws  of  nature  are  the  final  mystery  of  social  life. 
Whether  we  invoke  God,  nature,  reason,  or  instinct,  we  acknowledge 
some  kind  of  hierarchy,  indicating  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  related- 
ness  to  the  assumed  source  of  power.  When  symbols  of  authority  are 
no  longer  acceptable  to  a  group  (as  in  the  case  of  a  revolutionary 
party,  a  party  falling  from  power,  a  poet  rejected  by  the  plutocracy), 
such  groups  are  in  a  state  of  alienation,  and  the  symbols   used  by 
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them  must  be  understood  in  terms  o£  this.  Where  aHenation  persists 
over  long  periods,  violent  transformations  in  symbolic  usage  must 
be  expected.  Such  symbolic  transformations  are  an  index  of  social 
change,  for  it  is  through  the  process  of  renaming  actions  that  we 
indicate  our  adjustment  to  change.  Slang  seldom  arises  because  there 
is  no  existing  word  but  because  traditional  action  and  its  symbol 
are  no  longer  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  group.  The  new  term  is 
not  simply  a  new  signification  but  a  new  identification. 

Each  individual  is  made  up  of  many  group  or  corporate  identities. 
These  may  be  in  harmony  or  conflict.  Killing,  in  the  role  of  soldier, 
will  be  rewarded;  in  the  role  of  civilian,  it  will  be  punished.  The 
symbolic  forms  used  to  transcend  such  contradictions  indicate  which 
powers  in  the  society  are  dominant.  Where  religious,  political, 
aesthetic,  economic,  or  scientific  terms  are  used  to  persuade  us  to  en- 
dure the  miseries  of  war,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  institutions  (or 
combinations  of  them)  supplying  these  symbols  are  dominant  and 
that  those  skilled  in  symbolic  manipulation  will  have  to  turn  to  them 
for  support.^^  Since  these  symbols  become  powerful  to  the  degree 
that  they  become  public,  the  struggle  for  the  right  to  identify  pubUc 
symbols  with  private  enterprises  will  indicate  shifts  in  power.  Conflict 
and  co-operation  depend  on  what  kinds  of  symbols  are  available  to 
express  either  condition.  The  basic  analytic  question  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  sociological  analysis  of  symbols,  is  what  I^ind  of  identification 
is  evoked  to  resolve  conflict. 

Symbols  of  transcendence  are  not  abstract  or  impersonal,  but,  un- 
like familial  or  tribal  symbols,  they  are  ambiguous.  They  must  be 
so  if  they  are  to  be  useful  in  resolving  conflict.  As  we  appeal  to  "higher 
courts,"  we  do  not  lose  our  passion,  but  we  try  to  identify  it  with  a 
"higher"  passion.  The  effectiveness  of  such  appeals  depends  on  the 
social  rating  of  the  symbol,  that  is,  its  identification  within  the  hier- 
archy of  the  society.  This  hierarchic  quality  of  symbols  is  clearly 
evinced  in  such  expressions  as  "the  ascent  to  truth"  in  religion,  "taking 
it  to  a  higher  court"  in  law,  "going  to  the  top"  in  business,  "climbing 
the  social  ladder"  in  the  society  game.  Symbols  which  allow  us  to 
identify  with  a  higher  principle,  stage,  class,  etc.,  are  charismatic 
vessels  of  the  hierarchic  principle.  They  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  "mystic 
participation"  with  a  higher  order  of  being.  Thus,  even  in  science, 
we  justify  as  proper  a  technique  which  has  produced  little  knowledge 
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or  a  kind  of  knowledge  we  do  not  need,  because  it  is  "scientific." 
In  a  technology,  ways  of  doing  things  may  be  charismatic,  much 
the  same  as  the  rank  of  the  person  who  issues  an  order,  as  in  the  army. 
Symbols  of  transcendence  always  end  in  some  kind  of  mystification.^^ 
The  important  point  is  to  observe  what  phase  of  action  they  are  used 
in,  from  what  social  institution  they  originate,  how  they  are  used  in 
struggles  for  power,  and  who,  finally,  controls  their  use. 

Those  in  inferior  status  positions  seek  to  democratize  symbols 
belonging  to  their  superiors,  as  we  see  in  the  mass  consumption  of 
imitations  of  luxury  cars  (always  with  heraldic  symbols),  the  common 
use  of  honorific  titles,  the  small  colonial  mansion,  etc.  But,  if  the 
problem  for  those  in  superior  status  positions  is  how  to  safeguard 
the  purity  of  their  symbols  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  make 
such  symbols  so  exclusive  that  they  cannot  be  easily  understood,  the 
problem  for  those  in  inferior  status  positions  is  how  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  using  symbols  which  identify  them  with  those  in  power. 
For  the  inferior,  just  like  the  superior,  must  be  sure  that  his  com- 
munications are  being  heard  across  the  many  gaps  in  social  space. 
The  more  separate  we  are  in  space  and  time,  the  more  problematic 
our  communications  become.^^  To  keep  any  symbol  glamorous,  we 
must  keep  it  strange.  This  is  done  by  making  it  exclusive,  by  limiting 
its  application  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  a  famiHar  manner  and 
hence  become  subject  to  contempt.^*'  We  limit  the  use  of  any  symbol 
by  making  it  difficult  to  use  except  by  those  who  are  superior  to 
us  in  rank. 

But  their  right  to  its  use  is  a  public  right,  and  where  there  are 
differences  about  who  has  the  right  to  use  a  symbol,  such  conflict 
can  be  adjudicated  only  by  appeals  to  a  higher  power.  We  may  not 
know  whether  the  decision  is  just,  or,  rather,  we  may  not  know  what 
principle  of  justice  has  been  invoked,  but  we  do  know  that  the  de- 
cision comes  from  a  superior  rank.  Matters  of  protocol,  precedence, 
and  ceremonial  status,  when  they  cannot  be  adjudicated  by  appeals 
to  tradition  or  rules,  must  be  settled  by  appeals  to  individuals  who 
speak  for  a  higher  station.  In  every  consideration  of  honor  it  is  as- 
sumed that  those  in  a  higher  station  possess  a  greater  understanding 
of  honor  than  those  in  a  lower.  In  a  closed  society,  where  the  social 
identity  of  the  many  is  at  the  disposition  of  the  few,  the  understanding 
of  how  to  motivate  the  few  becomes  a  matter  of  absolute  importance.^^ 
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Where  there  is  mystery  in  social  relations,  we  do  not  demand  our 
rights,  we  plead  for  them,  because  it  is  only  as  the  other  enters  wholly 
and  personally  into  the  action  with  us  that  we  can  be  secure  and  happy 
in  the  relationship.  In  courtship,  sexual  as  well  as  social,  we  must  win 
over  the  other  to  enjoy  the  relationship.  Emotions  clustering  about 
status  have  their  public  and  private  phases.  Where  communication 
with  significant  others  must  be  done  in  secret,  as  in  a  clandestine 
love  affair;  ironically,  as  when  belief  in  a  cause  is  waning  and  we 
yet  have  to  act  in  it;  humorously,  as  between  a  king  and  his  fool 
and,  indeed,  in  all  situations  where  there  is  little  congruence  between 
the  public  expression  of  an  act  and  one's  inner  feelings  about  it, 
symbolic  means  for  bridging  the  gap  between  the  self  and  the  world 
must  be  created.  Laughter,  while  often  cruel,  is  still  a  form  of  sym- 
bolization  through  which  the  individual's  tensions  can  be  resolved 
by  gaining  public  support  against  what  he  dislikes.  When  successful, 
it  shuts  off,  or  at  least  limits,  the  person  against  whom  the  laughter 
is  being  directed  from  communicating  "seriously"  (that  is,  making 
direct  demands)  with  those  in  power.  This  does  not  destroy  social 
identity  as  long  as  he  is  content  to  remain  in  his  social  role  as  clown, 
fool,  wit,  comedian,  or  jester.  The  king's  fool  was  protected  as  long 
as  he  stayed  within  his  role.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  a  comic  scapegoat 
for  the  burdens  of  majesty  as  experienced  by  king  and  commoner 
alike. 

Communicating  differences  is  always  problematic.  Group  action 
toward  those  who  demur  may  range  from  deep  hatred  to  complete 
tolerance.  But  in  every  case  there  is  a  risk  involved  when  we  com- 
municate with  another.  Society  seeks  to  minimize  these  risks  by 
creating  safeguards  against  the  misuse  of  what  one  person  tells  another. 
The  confessional,  the  physician's  office,  the  pastor's  study,  interrogation 
centers  in  war  and  criminal  courts,  are  all  subject  to  varying  degrees 
of  control.  Even  in  torture  there  is  great  formality  about  who  is  to 
torture,  when,  under  what  conditions,  etc.  Citizens  of  a  state  in  which 
torture  is  used  will  object,  not  to  torture  itself,  but  to  illegitimate  uses 
of  it.  Thus,  if  any  person  is  to  be  tortured  by  the  authorities,  it  must 
first  be  made  clear  that  it  will  be  done  properly.  In  our  society  we 
allow  human  beings  to  kill  one  another,  but  we  insist  that  it  be  done 
according  to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  Where  rules  for  expressing 
differences  are  not  clear  or  are  not  binding  (as  in  some  forms  of  in- 
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ternational  disputes),  where  there  are  great  differences  in  status,  or 
when  a  relationship  is  so  ideal  that  difference  becomes  betrayal,  there 
will  be  many  difficulties,  and  hence  many  "modesties,"  in  communica- 
tion. A  king  must  be  "petitioned,"  a  general  approached  "through 
channels,"  a  foreign  nation  "advised,"  a  colleague  "requested."  There 
are  few  direct  commands  in  discourse,  and,  even  when  individuals 
have  the  right  to  issue  them,  specific  limits  are  set  upon  their  use. 
An  army  officer  may  command  me  on  the  march,  but  he  must  request 
me  for  help  with  his  luggage  if  we  meet  on  leave.  Styles  of  address 
are  not  simply  ornamental.  The  way  I  am  addressed  indicates  the 
degree  of  social  distance  assumed  by  the  speaker  in  his  relationship 
with  me.  Both,  however,  are  bound  by  the  situation  in  which  this 
relationship  occurs. 

But  our  estimate  of  the  situation  may  be  wrong;  shifts  in  power  may 
be  taking  place,  tactical  considerations  may  demand  ways  of  circum- 
venting etiquettes  of  rank,  or  the  radiance  of  rank  may  be  so  great 
that  we  communicate  in  fear  and  trembling.  Every  communication 
is  tentative.  We  are  not  sure  whether  our  plea  to  the  other  will  be 
accepted,  rejected,  or  simply  disregarded.  Yet  where  the  other  has 
great  power  over  us,  refusal  or  indifference  cannot  be  countenanced. 
It  is  too  final;  for,  once  it  occurs,  the  relationship  must  change.  A 
petition  to  a  king,  a  parliament,  a  mistress,  a  God,  must  therefore 
be  so  expressed  that,  if  refused,  it  can  be  offered  again.  A  relationship 
endures  as  long  as  each  actor  wants  what  the  other  has  and  also  has 
some  hope  of  getting  it.  Where  there  are  great  differences  between 
actors  because  of  status,  sex,  age,  etc.,  there  are  many  mysteries  in 
communication.  How  to  communicate  with  one  another  for  the  satis- 
faction of  deep  needs  is  problematic.  In  our  subconscious  (as  well 
as  our  conscious)  mind  there  is  always  the  haunting  fear  that  we 
may  be  refused.  Such  refusal  may  be  traumatic;  for,  once  it  occurs, 
we  must  create  symbols  through  which  we  can  re-create  our  social 
identity. 


CHAPTER  X 

Hierarchy  and  Symbols  in 

Democratic  Society 

IN  SITUATIONS  where  the  leader  monopohzes  the  production 
and  consumption  of  symboHc  material,  he  can  make  great  use 
of  ritual.  But  where  such  control  does  not  exist  and  where  there 
are  competing  voices/  he  must  defend  dramatic  moments  which 
he  seeks  to  control  against  the  "heresies"  of  opponents,^  as  well  as 
extend  his  range  of  consensual  validation.  Here  ritual  usages  cannot 
be  employed,  for  ritual  is  always  dependent  on  a  controlled  use  of 
sacred  symbols.  Religious  institutions  make  the  "purest"  use  of  sacred 
symbols,  but  every  institution  strives  to  spiritualize  its  symbols.  Where 
the  religious  invoke  the  holy,  scientists  invoke  experiment  (some- 
times simply  technique),  artists  imagination,  philosophers  wisdom, 
businessmen  profit,  schoolmen  learning,  gentlemen  good  breeding, 
etc.  The  application  of  symbols  bearing  such  values  occurs  in  moments 
of  deep  belief.  These  beliefs  can  be  rationalized,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  believer.  He  believes  because  such  symbols  are  used  in 
consummatory  phases  of  action  within  these  systems.  RationaHzation 
of  symbols  occurs  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  relate  institutional 
"ultimates"  to  the  hierarchy  of  values  in  the  society  as  a  whole.  Once 
this  is  undertaken,  these  ultimates  must  be  related  within  some  kind 
of  hierarchy  and  will  be  considered  as  positions  or  moments  in  an 
upward  progression.^ 

In  a  highly  mobile  society  symbolic  ingredients  of  status  are  powerful 
to  the  degree  that  they  indicate  status  already  achieved  in  competition 
and,  at  the  same  time,  offer  a  promise  of  achievement  of  higher  status. 
Money  is  an  ideal  symbol  for  this.  It  is  highly  quantifiable  and  hence 
can  be  translated  easily  into  one  element  of  sublimity,  namely,  size 
or  amount.  It  is  abstract  and  can  be  equated  with  many  values.  It  is 
"neutral."  Whoever  can  obtain  it  can  spend  it.^  And,  finally,  it  can 
be  used  quickly.  Indeed,  it  must  be  used  quickly  as  long  as  competi- 
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tion  for  social  position  is  open  to  many;  for,  the  more  vendible  sym- 
bols of  status  become,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  search  for  ways  to 
fix  their  status  meaning.  In  our  society  money  must  be  spent  openly,^ 
but  this  openness  must  be  communicable  through  easily  understood 
symbols  of  achievement.  Anyone  with  money  has  a  right  to  spend 
as  he  sees  fit,  but  he  must  spend  it  on  unambiguously  tangible  objects 
which  even  the  most  humble  can  understand  and  which  can  be  seen 
by  many,^  if  he  wants  power  over  them. 

The  acceptance  of  a  principle  of  hierarchy  as  a  basis  for  status 
involves  more  than  a  knowledge  of  "fixed"  positions  in  the  status  order; 
it  involves  a  knowledge  of  how  to  act  in  terms  of  the  status  position 
as  well  as  how  to  act  to  change  it,  if  change  is  desired.  Here,  again, 
"knowledge"  must  be  such  that  the  acting  person  is  able  to  integrate 
what  he  "knows"  about  status  with  what  he  values  in  it.  It  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  observe  forms  in  a  status  order;  but,  to  act  properly, 
one  must  learn  what  it  is  like  to  feel  the  honor,  dignity,  majesty,  etc., 
attached  to  various  kinds  of  status.  We  must  also  know  how  to  enact 
proper  roles  of  change  from  one  to  another.  Change  in  status  is  as 
much  a  part  of  status  experience  as  is  retaining  status.  The  typical 
American  experience  of  class  change  through  money  is  only  one  form 
of  such  change.  There  is  change  because  of  age  (as  we  see  in  the 
rites  of  passage  among  primitives,  or  the  coming-of-age  within  various 
age  groupings  in  our  society)  or  because  of  function  (as  when  we 
pass  from  civilian  status  to  military)  or  condition  (as  when  we  are 
disabled,  disfranchised,  sentenced  for  crime,  etc.). 

In  whatever  social  position  the  individual  finds  himself,  he  is  con- 
scious of  individuals  who  are  superior  to  him,  as  he  is  conscious  of 
individuals  inferior  to  him.  Such  positions  are  clearly  indicated  through 
various  insignia  of  status  which  in  our  society  are  conditioned  by 
lineage,  property,  and  achievement  (or,  as  Mannheim  puts  it,  by 
blood,  ownership,  or  merit)  .^  The  symbols  used  by  those  in  power 
move  us  because,  as  we  use  them,  we  share  their  glory.  We  must 
learn  how  to  use  them  in  such  a  way  that  we  really  communicate; 
for,  unless  we  do,  there  is  no  way  of  developing  an  understanding 
of  their  glory  and  hence  of  enjoying  our  own.  Even  a  god  has  to 
be  prayed  to,  and,  as  the  most  devout  mystics  themselves  tell  us,  a 
god  must  "return"  this  prayer.  William  James  says:  "we  are  saved 
from  the  [sense]  of  wrongness  by  making  proper  connection  with  the 
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higher  powers."^  The  student  of  status  factors  in  communication 
would  shift  the  emphasis  here  to  "making  proper  connection,"  for 
this  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  problem  faced  by  those  who  hold  power 
as  well  as  by  those  seeking  it.  Each  must  communicate  "properly" 
with  the  other,  the  one  to  gain  or  retain  his  power,  the  other  to  gain 
the  responses  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  needs.  Without  this 
mutual  communication  through  symbols,  this  "courtship"  of  the  one 
by  the  other,  status  satisfaction  would  be  impossible. 

Status  symbols  must  be  traditional  and  fixed  to  such  a  degree  that 
action  can  go  forward  on  a  habitual  level.  Without  this  fixity,  we  would 
act  under  such  stress  that  social  intercourse  would  be  intolerable. 
If  we  had  to  stop  and  consider  how  to  greet  every  person  we  met, 
if  we  had  to  create  a  form  for  each  relationship,  if  the  pudencies 
of  social  courtship  continually  inhibited  us,  we  would  soon  find  it 
as  difficult  to  perform  status  acts  as  neurotics  do  sexual  acts.^  It  is 
only  because  we  have  a  set  of  consensually  validated  status  symbols 
which  indicate  social  positions  within  the  status  structure  of  the  society 
that  we  manage  to  act  according  to  our  position  and  effect  changes 
in  our  position.  But  there  are  moments,  as  in  very  intense  personal 
relationships  or  during  profound  shifts  in  power,  as  during  recovery 
from  defeat  in  war  or  great  religious  conversions,  when  we  must  create 
new  forms  of  status.  Even  in  our  everyday  life,  as  we  struggle  to 
communicate  with  beings  different  from  us  in  age,  sex,  class,  religion, 
or  occupation,  we  are,  like  the  artist,  struggling  to  achieve  forms  in 
which  we  communicate  as  individuals  and  yet  at  the  same  time  play 
generalized  roles. 

The  power  of  social  position  is  always  manifest  through  symbols 
expressing  achievement  of  power,  struggle  to  gain  power,  or  attempts  to 
avoid  loss  of  power.  When  in  power,  we  must  create  a  magic,  a  poetry, 
and,  finally,  a  divinity  about  the  symbols  we  use  to  legitimize  our  posi- 
tion. We  do  this  generally  by  usurping  symbols  already  charged  with 
sacred  power.^^  Such  highly  charged  symbols  may  "belong"  to  one 
institution  (as  the  church,  army,  school,  etc.),  yet  be  sacred  to  the  whole 
society.  Whenever  the  key  symbols  of  an  institution  are  accepted  in  this 
way,  great  power  accrues  to  those  within  the  institution  possessing 
such  symbols.  But  this  power  is  never  sustained  without  vigilance  over 
who  uses  such  symbols,  on  what  occasions,  by  which  means,  and  for 
what  purposes.  Whether  we  call  it  censorship,  criticism,  interdiction,  or 
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judgment,  some  set  of  rules  raiust  be  established  for  proper  and  im- 
proper use  of  symbols.  Those  in  power  must  legitimize  their  "correct" 
usages,  once  they  are  challenged  by  those  seeking  to  move  up  in  a 
society  (as  in  class  mobility,  change  in  age  grade,  entering  new  status 
orders,  etc.)  or  by  those  who  are  powerful  in  other  institutions.  What 
those  in  power  do  is  proper,  what  those  not  in  power  do  is  improper.-^^ 
This  duality  in  symbolic  usage  is  strongly  marked  in  situations  where 
there  is  any  competition  for  status  or  where  there  is  a  great  change  of 
status  within  an  institution.  The  symbols  of  the  new  conditions  of  life 
are  dignified  at  the  same  time  that  (and  partly  because)  the  symbols  of 
the  old  are  "desanctified."  Thus,  while  members  of  high  society  must 
concern  themselves  with  creating  a  poetry  of  manners,  they  must  also 
create  (through  wit,  humor,  satire,  parody,  burlesque,  etc.)  a  comedy 
of  manners,  directed  against  those  who  are  trying  to  enter  their  ranks. 

However  we  categorize  naming  (as  sociologists),  we  must  recognize 
that  names  are  the  end,  not  the  beginning,  of  communicative  processes. 
They  pass  into  the  realm  of  dialectic  whenever  action  is  blocked,  as 
when  the  same  kind  of  action  is  named  in  two  different  ways  (and  we 
have  a  choice  over  which  name  to  apply).  Unless  symbols  were 
arranged  in  some  hierarchy  of  values,  choice  would  be  very  difficult. 
As  we  pass  from  one  stage  to  another,  we  assume  a  principle  of  devel- 
opment. Whatever  we  call  these  principles  (God,  nature,  love,  class 
struggle,  fate,  historical  necessity,  trend,  etc.),  they  create  ultimate 
grounds  for  the  power  of  status  over  us,  for  such  symbols  are  charis- 
matic vessels  of  hierarchy.  They  glow  and  have  radiance.  They  move 
us  because  they  identify  us  with  a  higher  order  and  thus  produce 
within  us  a  feeling  of  sublimity.  Where  a  writer  or  speaker  uses  an 
image  to  describe  a  character  whose  moral  and  social  status  is  clearly 
established,  we  can  interpret  this  as  a  hierarchal  placement  of  the 
image.  The  image  acts  as  a  linkage  between  social  hierarchies  and  the 
natural  or  artificial  objects  upon  which  status  aflfect  is  fixed.  For  some 
writers  the  hallowed  world  will  be  art  and  culture;  for  others  religion, 
politics,  or  science.  If  we  beUeve  that  art  is  the  greatest  value  in  life, 
those  we  describe  in  such  imagery  will  have  a  correspondingly  high 
social  position  in  our  world. 

Even  where  symbols  are  used  in  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  the  ultimate 
ground  for  their  power  is  not  in  the  way  they  are  being  used  but  in  the 
beliefs  held  about  the  process  of  reason  itself.  For,  unless  we  believe  in 
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reason  as  an  end  and  in  reasoned  discourse  as  a  means,  the  institution- 
alization of  dialectic,  as  in  education  and  politics,  is  impossible.  So,  too, 
with  science:  unless  we  believe  in  the  value  of  science,  we  cannot  be 
moved  by  its  symbols.  Such  states  of  belief  are  the  final  phase  of 
symbolic  action,  and  symbols  used  for  such  states  evoke  deep  response. 
This  does  not  remove  the  need  for  developing  new  symbols.  It  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  both  emergence  and  tradition;  without  tradition — 
the  ability  to  act  through  consensually  validated  symbols — there  could 
be  no  emergence  ;^^  without  the  emergence  of  new  symbols,  there  could 
be  no  successful  adaptation  to  the  demands  society  puts  upon  us  to  act. 

The  "magic"  or  "mystery"  of  status  derives  from  the  conditions  within 
which  we  pass  from  a  recognized  difference  to  a  sense  of  unity  with 
another  person.  Where  there  is  no  sense  of  estrangement,  there  can  be 
no  deep  sense  of  identification.  We  cannot  accept  one  status  position 
without  at  the  same  time  rejecting  another;  but,  whether  we  stress 
alienation  or  identification,  we  must  realize  that  one  is  complementary 
to  the  other.  The  passage  from  one  status  position  to  another  cannot  be 
a  continual  passage;  it  must  have  moments  of  deep  realization  that 
status  has  been  attained.  The  symbols  by  which  we  evoke  these  mo- 
ments of  consummation  in  our  status  system  are  clues  to  the  ultimate 
grounds  on  which  the  whole  system  rests.  They  make  up  what 
we  call  the  principle  of  hierarchy.  From  the  view  of  those  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  principle  (because  of  a  feeling  of  injustice,  confusion 
because  of  competing  norms,  etc.),  the  symbols  evoking  unity  will  be 
deceptions,  lies,  mystifications,  and  the  like.  But  for  those  accepting  the 
principle,  symbols  evoking  unity  express  profound  truths,  social  justice, 
or  cosmic  order. 

In  some  societies  (caste  societies,  various  pre-literate  societies,  etc.), 
what  we  call  "social  inequalities"  are  thought  of  not  as  caused  by  man 
but  as  part  of  a  cosmic  order.  A  classless  society  of  some  kind  may  be 
possible,  but,  in  European  and  American  symbolic  behavior,  symbols 
expressing  class  differences  are  very  potent  in  social  motivation  and 
appear  frequently  in  the  images  through  which  we  express  our  social 
motivation.  Even  in  sexual  selection,  our  sexual  objects  are  charged 
with  status  values,  sexual  glory  is  attached  through  honorific  symbols  to 
one  kind  of  being^^  and  not  to  another.  The  radiance  or  glamour  of 
the  loved  one  is  indicated  by  symbols  which  are  honorific  to  the  society 
at  large.^^  Upper-class  women  are  "refined,"  and  the  symbols  used  to 
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depict  this  refinement  (bourgeois  symbols  of  gracious  consumption)  are 
sexually  stimulating  because  through  using  them  we  are  able  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  a  socially  powerful  sexual  object.  Literary  artists  are 
highly  skilled  in  creating  appealing  characters  by  such  devices.  Henry 
James  "attaches"  specific  images  to  characters  whose  social  and  moral 
status  he  defines  clearly  in  the  course  of  the  story.  His  refined  and  de- 
sirable women  are  upper-class  women,  depicted  in  symbols  taken  from 
the  world  of  art.-^^  There  is  need  always  for  analyzing  a  writer's  private 
images,  but  there  is  always  a  hierarchy  of  images  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  as  we  know  the  principles  of  social  hierarchy  and  the  ways 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  those  in  different  positions  in  the  hierarchy  to 
communicate  in  the  writer's  society. 

The  "mystery"  of  love,  money,  age,  class,  caste,  etc.,  is  not  only  a 
matter  for  literary  symbolic  action  alone.  It  arises  in  our  daily  life 
whenever  different  kinds  of  beings  try  to  communicate.-^^  The  child's 
awe,  wonderment,  and  veneration  for  his  elders,  the  feeling  we  have 
when  we  shake  the  hand  of  a  billionaire,  the  trembling  moment  of 
meeting  our  loved  one,  the  general  reviewing  us  as  we  stand  in  review 
before  moving  into  battle,  these  are  moments  of  "mystery,"  and  the 
symbols  used  in  these  moments  are  symbols  of  identification  which  can 
be  understood  only  if  we  focus  on  how  they  help  us  to  overcome  social 
distance  between  superior  and  inferior.  Thus,  if  clothes  move  us,  it  is 
not  only  because  they  indicate  differences  but  because  we  accept  it  as 
proper,  right,  and,  finally,  sacred  that  clothes  may  be  differentiated  in 
terms  of  status.  The  dandy  who  lives  to  dress,  the  parvenu's  wife 
"dripping  with  sables,"  the  duchess  with  her  family  jewels,  the  bishop 
in  his  ceremonial  vestments,  the  army  officer  in  "dress,"  affect  us  be- 
cause we  accept  the  power  which  their  dress  symbolizes  as  binding 
over  us.  Their  glory  is  our  glory,  and  each  of  us  expresses  this  through 
symbols  radiating  status — a  status  whose  power  develops  through  use 
as  we  enact  our  individual  and  familial  roles  in  the  great  society  of 
modern  Ufe.-^^ 

Style  in  any  kind  of  symbolic  usage  is  a  clue  to  the  identifications  of 
the  user.  Thus,  while  as  a  teacher  I  may  be  bound  by  my  income  to  the 
working  class,  my  stylistic  identifications  in  speech,  dress,  architecture, 
etc.,  are  upper  and  middle  class.  Symbolic  boasting,  as  in  the  use  of 
honorific  titles  in  American  society  (the  Kentucky  "Colonel")  or  in 
styles  of  traditional  American  architecture  (such  as  Colonial)  adopted 
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by  our  plutocracy,  indicates  what  is  motivating  people  in  a  society.  Thus 
the  analysis  of  aesthetic  phenomena  can  be  projected  into  the  analysis 
of  social  phenomena.  When  we  know  whose  styles  are  being  copied 
by  whom,  who  is  indifferent,  who  is  hostile  and  offers  another  style,  we 
have  clues  to  processes  of  identification.  Attitudes  are  made  clear  by 
what  styles  are  assumed.  As  a  professor  I  may  run  my  office  like  a 
business  office,  style  my  speech,  gesture,  and  dress  in  business  forms, 
and  talk  about  the  organization,  co-ordination,  and  administration  of 
research  personnel.  In  doing  so,  I  enjoy  vicariously,  through  stylistic 
identification,  the  role  of  man  of  affairs,  even  though  it  is  obvious  to 
all  that  I  am  a  professor.  Or  I  may,  as  a  graduate  student,  dress,  smoke 
a  pipe,  carry  a  brief  case,  cut  my  hair,  etc.,  like  my  professors.  In  doing 
so,  I  advance  myself  vicariously  (even  though  I  may  really  be  an  unin- 
spired student)  in  the  academic  hierarchy. 

The  first  clue  we  have  to  alienation  in  our  communal  Hfe  is  found  in 
symbolic  works,  for  it  is  in  them  that  our  attitudes  (as  incipient  acts) 
are  first  expressed.  Old  authorities  are  questioned,  parodied,  ridiculed. 
Villains  and  clowns,  in  the  character  of  the  old  authority,  arise  in  public 
consciousness  through  use  of  popular  and  great  art.  A  new  name  and  a 
new  role  are  being  born.  The  first  stage  is  an  attack  on  the  sacredness 
of  traditional  symbols.  In  a  society  where  there  is  common  agreement 
on  what  evils  in  the  community  are  to  be  done  away  with  and  where 
the  medium  for  expressing  such  symbolic  (or  actual)  killing  is  con- 
trolled by  a  single  institution,  a  scapegoat  is  often  used.  But  in  more 
complex  societies  and  especially  in  those  where  authorities  of  various 
kinds  are  competing  with  one  another  for  power,  the  conditions  of 
belief  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  the  scapegoat  are  not  so  easily 
created.  Modern  man  must  bear  his  own  burdens  of  evil.  Yet  he  must 
bear  these  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  willing  to  let  others  pass  judgment 
on  him.  He  must  make  his  guilt  public,  through  discussion,  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  community,  where  many  voices  will  be  heard. 

If  we  assume  that  society  arises  in  and  through  communication,  the 
study  of  communication  becomes  the  study  of  human  relations.  What 
we  can  express,  where,  when,  how,  and  why,  the  analysis  of  the  com- 
municative means  provided  for  meeting  situations  and  especially  situa- 
tions in  which  there  is  much  ambiguity,  will  tell  us  much  about  how 
men  are  related.  As  objects  and  events  are  named,  they  are  experienced, 
for  names  evoke  the  qualities  of  the  social  relation  in  which  they  are 
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used.  We  cannot  act  with  one  another  or,  for  that  matter,  toward 
things,  until  we  have  learned  the  names  which  the  society  has  given 
to  such  action.  We  may  desire,  but  we  cannot  act,  until  we  know  what 
a  certain  kind  of  act  will  mean  for  others  and  thus  for  ourselves.  A  so- 
cial act  always  takes  place  in  terms  of  symbols,  and  hence  every  act 
must  be  considered  a  symbolic  act.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  actual  eating  of  food  and  the  preparation  of  a 
menu.  There  is,  but  this  difference  is  one  not  of  kind  but  of  degree. 
The  symbolic,  just  like  the  physical,  is  present  throughout  the  act,  but 
there  are  phases  of  the  act  where  one  predominates.  Where  desire 
cannot  be  expressed  directly,  ideas,  images,  and  attitudes  arise  in  con- 
sciousness. These  images  are  images  of  the  result,  of  what  the  present 
act  will  be  like  if  completed,  in  terms  of  what  similar  acts  have  been 
like  in  the  past,  as  well  as  what  they  would  be  like  in  a  hoped-for 
future. 

Now  the  past  can  be  only  a  symbolic  past.  We  recapture  a  past,  just 
as  we  predicate  a  future,  because  we  want  to  act  in  a  present.  We  do 
not  contemplate  pasts  and  futures;  we  act  them  out  in  a  present.  Every 
institution  has  a  history  and  a  set  of  ideals.  These  are  carefully  recorded 
in  various  symbol  systems.  But  they  are  not  filed  away  to  be  consulted 
when  rational  contemplation  requires  them.  They  are  used  by  us  in  the 
various  roles  we  play.  The  most  powerful  pasts  and  futures  (utopias, 
heavens,  hells,  goals,  purposes,  etc.),  those  which  move  us  most  deeply 
in  our  present  actions,  are  those  used  by  people  with  whom  we  want 
to  be  identified,  with  whom  we  want  to  act.  Such  identification  is  al- 
ways a  public,  collective  form  of  evocation  which  is  no  more  subjective 
than  a  physical  object.  The  parvenu  may  select  any  number  of  past 
styles  for  his  new  home  in  Uppertown;  but,  if  he  builds  a  home  at  all, 
he  selects  one  style.  This  style  evokes  a  British,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  Colonial  past  or,  if  American,  a  rural,  village,  or  urban  past. 

Indeed,  it  is  just  to  the  degree  that  a  specific  past  becomes  public  that 
it  becomes  powerful.  The  most  admired  Uppertown  Colonial  house 
can  be  admired  only  because  people  generally  are  conscious  of  Colonial 
style.  They  must  want  the  style  for  the  style  to  become  powerful. 
Wants  are  created  in  action.  We  want  what  others  have,  because  they 
have  aroused  in  us  a  desire  to  relate  to  them.  The  ability  to  use  their 
symbols  is  one  way  of  belonging  with  them.  The  problem  for  the 
plutocrat,  living  in  his  Colonial  house  in  Uppertown,  is  how  to  use 
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symbols  which  will  arouse  emulation  among  house-seekers  in  Middle- 
town  and  Lowertown.  He  must  make  it  possible  for  this  emulation  to 
be  realized.  If  he  chooses  symbols  which  his  public  cannot  identify 
with,  he  loses  his  power.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  employ  symbols 
which  move  others  deeply.  Emulation  is  possible  only  because  we  can, 
as  individuals,  make  use  of  symbols  which  have  been  charged  with  a 
great  evocative  power. 

When  we  use  a  traditional  symbol,  we  are  making  a  plea  to  those 
who  "own"  the  tradition.  We  are  asking  them  to  accept  us  as  one  of 
them,  just  as  when  we  discard  another  tradition  we  are  telling  those 
who  use  this  tradition  that  we  no  longer  want  to  be  one  of  them. 
Futures  are  invoked  in  present  action  according  to  the  action  system 
within  which  they  have  been  elaborated.  Even  a  scientist  hypothecates 
a  solution  to  his  problem.  He  has  an  image  of  the  result  of  his  research, 
of  what  it  will  turn  out  to  be  in  a  future,  as  he  manipulates  data  in  a 
present.  In  this  he  is  no  different  from  the  saint  who  prays  now  in 
terms  of  a  future  state  of  bliss.  In  our  individual  acts  we  cannot  act  in 
a  present  unless  we  assume  an  ideal  result  of  our  act,  not,  to  repeat,  so 
that  we  may  contemplate  action  but  so  that  we  can  act.  To  cross  a 
street  five  minutes  hence,  to  call  someone  on  the  phone,  we  must 
assume  an  ideal  way  of  performing  the  act,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  act. 
Wherever  an  action  involves  the  actions  of  others,  we  anticipate  how 
others  will  relate  to  us  in  the  future  so  that  we  can  respond  in  a 
present.^^ 

Attitudes  arise  as  we  play  roles,  and,  to  the  degree  that  these  roles  are 
difficult  to  play  properly,  the  more  we  shall  need  to  experiment  with 
our  symbolic  systems.  The  energy  which  arises  in  role-taking  is  never 
stored,  damned-up,  contained  (or  whatever  the  mechanistic  image  may 
be) ;  it  is  redirected.  Our  desires  and  emotions  are  more  like  the  con- 
stant movement  of  a  dancer  who  addresses  himself  now  to  one,  then  to 
another,  in  his  quest  for  the  kind  of  response  from  the  other  which 
will  evoke  in  him  the  response  he  needs.  Like  the  dancer,  we  must  be 
able  to  address  our  selves  to  many  other  selves  if  we  are  to  achieve 
forms  for  our  attitudes  which  will  resolve  them  into  acts.  But  only 
through  the  responses  of  the  other  can  our  attitudes  become  developed 
acts.  Thus  symbols,  in  offering  a  means  by  which  we  can  project  into  a 
future  or  recapture  a  significant  past  so  that  we  can  act  in  a  present, 
serve  as  passage  for  our  highly  motile  feelings  from  one  form  to  an- 
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other.  Private  needs  do  not  become  less  individual  because  they  become 
public,  they  simply  find  a  form  of  expression  in  which  they  can  be 
satisfied  more  deeply.  The  individual  quality  of  my  hate  does  not 
vanish,  once  I  find  myself  in  an  army.  I  still  hate  the  enemy,  but  now  I 
can  hate  more  deeply  because  the  symbols  by  means  of  which  I  hated 
before  are  no  longer  used  in  an  institutional  or  individual  role,  but  in 
a  general,  community  role. 

The  more  fixed  the  meaning  of  a  symbol  becomes  and  the  more 
specific  evocations  it  produces  in  action,  the  more  problematic  its  use 
in  creating  identifications  with  those  socially  distant  from  us.  We  can 
transcend  differences  only  through  symbols  which  can  be  used  in 
various  roles.  Such  symbols  are  like  great  actors  to  whom  we  give  ac- 
claim, because  they  play  not  one,  but  many,  roles  well.  Every  metaphor 
attempts  to  synthesize  several  units  of  observation  into  one  command- 
ing image.  Yet  no  image  will  be  a  perfect  synthesis.  When  human 
beings  act  together,  there  are  always  phases  of  communal  action  which 
satisfy  no  one.  In  the  most  perfect  state,  the  most  ideal  marriage,  the 
deepest  friendship,  the  most  honest  business  deal,  there  are  moments 
of  dissatisfaction.  In  a  competitive  society,  where  truth  is  reached  not  by 
a  purifying  ascent  to  a  king  (who,  in  turn,  ascends  to  God)  but  by 
making  the  voice  of  the  people  the  voice  of  God,  where  differences  are 
considered  not  heretical  but  sacred,  there  will  be  many  moments  in 
action  when  agreement  will  be  possible  only  because  we  possess  symbols 
which  can  be  used  by  many  voices  and  yet  be  resolved  into  one  in  the 
great  democratic  forum  of  public  life. 

In  any  type  of  society,  but  notably  in  ours,  discussion  goes  on  in 
many  roles  which  we  play,  not  because  we  already  know  what  we  are 
after  (and  then  play  the  role  to  get  it)  but  because  we  do  not  know 
what  we  want  until  we  have  experienced  the  satisfactions  which  arise 
in  trying  to  get  it.  We  never  know  what  symbols  mean  until  they  are 
responded  to  by  others  in  common  action  with  us.  Yet  such  action  is 
possible  only  because  we  can  somehow  transcend  differences.  Tran- 
scendence, therefore,  is  not  the  same  as  repression.  It  is  conscious  be- 
cause it  is  public.  Repression  occurs  when  there  is  no  public  way  of  ex- 
pressing desire.  Where  we  cannot  express  desires  openly  or  directly,  we 
must  express  them  in  private,  as  in  the  dream,  or  obliquely,  as  in 
humor.  But  we  must  express,  not  suppress,  the  tensions  arising  out  of 
conflicts  in  our  roles.  The  first  step  toward  expression  is  to  communi- 
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cate  our  tensions  to  significant  others.  Good  symbols  allow  us  to  do 
this.  Where  tension  continues,  we  cast  aside  old  symbols  and  invent 
new.  In  this  process  a  great  poet,  struggling  to  overcome  the  contradic- 
tions of  war  and  peace,  romantic  love  and  marriage,  profit-making  and 
brotherhood,  and,  ultimately,  birth  and  death,  does  the  same  thing  that 
we  all  do  in  trying  to  resolve  these  contradictions  in  our  lives. 

Universal  myths,  proverbs,  epigrams,  and  witty  sayings  move  us  be- 
cause they  make  it  possible  to  convey  our  tension  to  others  and,  in 
doing  so,  to  resolve  it.  As  we  submit  our  private  desires  to  those  playing 
roles  significant  to  us  within  our  society,  we  make  it  possible  for  our 
desires  to  achieve  form.  This  form  is  the  form  of  an  action,  a  dramatic 
action,  in  which  we  define  our  desires,  not  as  part  of  nature  but  as  part 
of  human  action.  Since  action  always  involves  another  and  since  there 
are  many  differences  in  the  roles  we  must  play  (as  well  as  the  ways  in 
which  we  play  single  roles),  there  must  be  ways  of  communicating  in 
terms  of  such  difference.  There  will  be  moments  of  consummation 
when  different  identities  will  become  one,  but  this  will  not  be  because 
we  have  merged  our  roles  within  one  great  choric  moment  and  given 
up  our  individuality  but  because  our  individual  voices  are  now  in 
harmony.^^ 

Such  harmony  is  possible  only  if  there  are  ways  of  transcending  dif- 
ferences, not  simply  eliminating  them,  as  we  do  in  a  dream  or  tyrants 
do  in  a  political  purge.  Differences  are  resolved  through  symbols  which 
allow  us  to  transcend  them  on  a  higher  plane.  Whatever  institution  is 
rich  in  such  symbols  will  rise  to  power  and  whoever  creates  them  will 
become  a  hero  among  men.  For,  whether  as  priests,  magicians,  artists, 
or  scientists,  those  who  teach  us  how  to  transcend  differences  teach  us 
how  to  become  human.  In  a  democratic  society  we  must  create  and  sus- 
tain deep  moments  of  belief  in  humane  ways  of  transcending  differ- 
ences through  resolution,  not  elimination.  If  we  do  not,  our  great 
American  vision  of  democracy  will  fade  and  die  away  like  other  democ- 
racies which  would  not  secure  the  rights  of  their  citizens  to  reach  con- 
clusions through  reasoned  discourse.  Truth  may  be  revealed  in  certain 
phases  of  action,  but  such  moments  of  revelation  ought  to  be  open  to 
inquiry,  and  they  ought  to  come  after,  not  before,  men  have  met  in  free 
discussion. 

In  place  of  simply  stating  that  there  are  modes  of  integration,  such 
as  conflict,  competition,  accommodation,  and  assimilation,  and  illustrat- 
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ing  these  concepts  from  biology,  plant  ecology,  mechanics,  psychology, 
anthropology,  etc.,  we  must  study  them  as  phases  of  symbolic  action  in 
which  rhetorical  forms  of  appeal  are  prototypes  of  all  appeals  made  by 
one  person  to  another  in  the  enactment  of  roles  in  society.  Freud's  won- 
derful analysis  of  human  suffering  originating  in  the  blocked  sexual 
act  and  the  various  strategems  used  to  overcome  such  suffering  should 
be  equaled  by  analyses  of  social  pudencies  which  occur  when  we  at- 
tempt communication  in  situations  where  one  of  us  is  either  superior  or 
inferior  to  the  other  and  yet  must  communicate  for  satisfactions  neces- 
sary to  social  life.  Where  Freud  abstracts  the  libido,  sociologists  might 
abstract  status.  We  must,  however,  accept  ambiguities,  difference,  every 
kind  of  divisiveness  in  appeals  to  one  another,  as  central,  not  peripheral, 
to  theoretical  construction.  The  "fear  and  trembling"  (the  perils  of 
status)  we  experience;  the  status  modesty  we  display  as  we  appeal  to 
one  another;  the  ways  in  which  we  coach,  exhort,  court,  request,  bar- 
gain, wheedle,  and,  in  final  desperation,  demand  responses  from  one 
another,  from  the  most  subtle  to  very  horrible  techniques,  are  the  kinds 
of  experience  we  should  accept,  not  disregard. 

If  Freud's  genius  developed  through  considering  hysteria  arising 
from  inhibited  sexual  appeals,  a  future  genius  of  sociology  may  develop 
through  considering  abnormalities  of  conduct  as  they  arise  from  in- 
hibited status  appeals.  For  the  perils  of  status  are  many,  and,  if  modern 
society  inhibits  us  sexually,  it  surely  increases  our  status  burdens  (as  it 
also  increases  the  richness  of  status  experience).  At  no  tim.e  in  history 
has  consensus  been  possible  over  such  wide  areas  in  space  and  such  long 
periods  in  time.  Even  the  most  humble  peasant  is  now  asked  to  follow 
earthly  leaders  whom  he  will  never  see,  whose  voice  he  will  never  hear, 
whose  eyes  will  never  fall  only  upon  him,  except  as  these  experiences 
of  his  leader  arise  in  symbolic  action  created  by  artists  who  know  how 
to  create  the  appeals  we  use  to  identify  with  one  another.  Perhaps 
Plato's  deep  fear  and  hatred  of  such  art  was  right.  Dachau  and  Buchen- 
wald  have  made  evident  the  importance  of  deep  concern  with  symbolic 
phases  of  experience.  But,  if  sociologists  such  as  Goebbels  (trained  at 
Heidelberg)  can  produce  so  much  evil,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for 
others  to  produce  much  good.  Indeed,  unless  we  are  willing  to  endure 
forever  the  terrible  cry  of  Nazi  victims  of  torture,  we  will  have  to. 
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The  point  of  view  taken  in  this  BibHography  will  be  obvious  from  what  has 
been  said  in  this  book.  The  organization  of  titles  was  decided  on  in  terms  of  the 
following  publics: 

1.  Specialists  in  various  fields  of  symbolic  interpretation  who  need  a  rough 
check  list  of  the  field.  For  specialists  as  such  it  will  be  of  no  great  value. 
They  will  know  their  own  field  and  will  have  their  own  bibliographies. 

2.  Students  of  literature  as  a  social  institution  who,  because  of  the  excessive 
departmentalization  of  American  academic  life,  have  not  been  able  to  work 
in  both  social  and  literary  fields. 

3.  Students  of  society  who  want  to  know  what  kinds  of  experience  have  been 
depicted  by  writers,  in  so  far  as  these  depictions  have  been  studied. 

4.  Teachers  of  various  fields  of  social  action  who  must  teach  students  what  the 
experience  of  a  specific  social  condition  is  like  to  those  who  must  act 
within  it. 

5.  Symbol  specialists  who  want  help  in  finding  out  what  social  types,  institu- 
tions, classes,  age  groups,  etc.,  have  been  depicted  by  writers  (in  so  far  as 
studies  of  these  exist). 

6.  Teachers  whose  students  need  help  in  getting  at  readings  in  literature  in 
society. 

This  Bibliography  is  not  intended  to  be  definitive.  It  is  intended  as  a  guide  into 
the  various  fields  which  are  relevant  to  consideration  of  language  and  literature 
as  a  social  institution.  Any  one  of  these  fields,  if  considered  separately,  would  re- 
quire more  extended  bibliographical  treatment  than  that  given  here.  Two  other 
works  which  contain  extensive  bibliographies  are  those  of  W.  Ebisch  and  L.  L. 
Schiicking  ("Bibliographie  zur  Geschichte  des  literarischen  Geschmacks  in  Eng- 
land," Anglia,  LXIII  [1939],  1-64;  and  Le  Developpement  de  I'esthetique  sociolo- 
gique  en  France  et  en  Angleterre  au  XIX^  siecle  (Paris,  1926)  by  H.  A.  Needham. 
Since  both  these  studies  are  concerned  wholly,  or  in  part,  with  works  in  English, 
students  who  read  English  alone  may  use  them.  Ebisch  and  Schiicking's  work  is 
organized  around  a  theory  of  literary  taste  which  can  be  read  in  English  under 
the  title.  The  Sociology  of  Literary  Taste  (translated  from  the  German  by  E.  W. 
Dickes  [New  York,  1945]).  The  organization  of  the  bibliography  itself  is  an 
explicit  indication  of  a  theory  of  literature  as  a  social  institution.  It  lists  studies 
under  such  subjects  as  the  sociological  factors  in  the  creation  and  effect  of  literary 
works,  the  social  role  of  writers,  various  kinds  of  literary  publics,  the  patronage 
and  support  of  literature,  the  distribution  of  literary  works,  the  social  effects  of 
literature,  the  development  of  literary  taste  and  fashion,  literary  critics  and  their 
effects  on  publics,  and  the  reading  habits  of  specific  groups  and  individuals. 
Needham's  work  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Ebisch  and  Schiicking.  He  is 
not  concerned  with  developing  an  institutional  construct  of  the  structure  and 
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function  of  literature  as  a  social  institution,  but  with  analyzing  the  development 
of  a  sociological  aesthetic  in  the  specific  historical  setting  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. After  an  introductory  chapter  on  some  antecedents  of  a  sociological  aesthetic 
before  1830,  Needham  discusses  the  effect  of  new  social  conditions  on  art.  He 
shows  how  economists,  political  scientists,  and  sociologists,  such  as  Saint-Simon, 
Louis  Blanc,  Charles  Fourier,  and  P.  J.  Proudhon,  developed  a  social  theory  of 
art  which  foreshadowed  the  "scientific"  aesthedc  of  Taine  and  his  followers.  But 
in  Needham's  view  the  work  of  Taine  and  later  positivistic  approaches  to  art  can 
be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  dialectic  between  idealism  and  positivism 
in  aesthetics  as  this  took  place  in  a  new  industrial  society.  There  is  no  translation 
of  Needham's  work. 

As  will  be  obvious  to  students  who  consult  these  works,  our  greatest  present 
need  is  some  kind  of  organization  of  the  whole  field  of  the  sociology  of  literature. 
The  best  way  for  literary  scholars  to  save  pupils  from  the  irrelevancies  of  positiv- 
ism, as  well  as  the  vapors  of  idealism,  is  not  to  encourage  them  to  break  down 
departmental  barriers  through  naive  treatments  of  highly  complex  philosophical, 
social,  or  economic  subjects.  Literary  history  ought  to  remain  philological.  This 
does  not  involve  the  study  of  ideas  in  themselves  (as  in  the  history  of  philosophy) 
and  of  the  function  of  ideas  in  action  (as  in  history  and  the  social  sciences),  but 
the  ways  ideas  are  expressed  in  linguistic  and  literary  forms.  A  study  of  social 
stratificadon  in  the  novels  of  Henry  James  is  not  the  same  as  a  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic stratification  by  a  sociologist.  The  one  is  a  study,  or  should  be,  about  social 
stratification  as  a  literary  experience;  the  other  about  stratification  as  an  economic 
experience.  Bad  philology  should  never  be  excused  on  the  grounds  that  it  may  be 
good  sociology.  No  sociologist  of  literature  can  do  good  work  unless  he  knows 
something  of  philology.  But  it  must  be  added  quickly  that  many  more  depart- 
ments of  literature  violate  canons  of  good  sociological  thinking  than  departments 
of  sociology  violate  philological  canons  of  inquiry.  The  works  cited  here  ought 
to  be  known  by  students  who  wish  to  avoid  the  excesses  of  "sociologism"  and 
aestheticism  about  literature  in  society. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I 

1.  Sociological  considerations  on  the  conditions  of  art  must,  of  necessity, 
neglect  creative  aspects  of  art  which  are  developed  out  of  the  resources  of  lan- 
guage as  form.  The  forms  of  expression  created  by  the  great  poet,  while  socially 
determined,  are  not  finally  understandable  in  terms  only  of  their  social  origins. 
Symbols  become  independent  of  their  social  origins,  once  they  are  regarded  as 
objects,  as  things,  as  forms  which  can  be  developed.  In  this  sense  literature  is  not 
a  means  but  an  end.  The  medium  itself  has  certain  possibilities  which  are  unique. 
For  the  poet,  symbols  are  an  environment,  as  nature  is  to  the  physicist.  They 
are  not  signs  ponting  to  the  real,  but  the  real  itself.  The  poet  is  giving  form  to 
a  world  because  he  has  given  to  a  body  of  symbols.  The  sociologist  must  create 
ways  of  thinking  about  how  the  materials  of  life  become  manifest  in  works  of 
art.  Once  they  enter  into  a  work  of  art,  they  are  changed,  for  they  are  no  longer 
materials  of  life  but  of  art.  The  value  of  sociological  thinking  about  art  surely 
cannot  come  from  avoiding  consideration  of  the  form-giving  skill  of  the  artist 
but  from  accepting  this  form-giving  as  a  necessary  part  of  community  development. 

The  community  is  not  some  kind  of  background  hovering  about  the  art  form. 
It  is  embodied  in  the  action  itself  through  type  characters,  scenery,  or,  as  in  the 
Greek  drama,  the  Passions  of  Bach,  and  the  oratories  of  Handel,  in  a  chorus.  Thus 
to  the  agon,  protagonist,  and  antagonist  we  must  add  another  element,  the  com- 
munity voice  whose  comments  on  the  dramatic  action  indicate  sources  of  com- 
munity judgments  of  value.  The  community  voice  may  be  the  court  (Racine) ; 
salon  society,  as  in  bourgeois  art  (Tolstoy,  Proust,  or  Thackeray) ;  the  people,  as 
in  democratic  art  (Whitman) ;  or  the  church,  as  in  the  medieval  mystery  drama. 
It  is  of  prime  importance  (from  a  sociological  view)  to  determine  who  speaks 
for  the  community,  under  what  conditions,  and  what  kinds  of  legitimation  are 
used  by  the  community  for  punishment  of  villains  and  reward  of  heroes.  The 
most  important  single  question  to  ask  of  art  drama  (as  well  as  other  kinds: 
political,  religious,  military,  economic,  etc.)  is:  "Who  renders  justice,  in  what 
way,  and  for  what  avowed  ends.?"  For  the  institution  whose  symbols  are  used 
to  overcome  conflict,  suffering,  and  death  integrates  the  community.  It  is  the 
source  of  consensus,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  community  life. 

2.  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  social  crisis  is  so  great  that  competing  institutions 
will  co-operate  for  the  duration  of  the  crisis.  But  even  during  these  periods  we 
are  fully  conscious  of  our  differences.  Once  the  crisis  is  passed,  we  act  again  in 
what  Sumner  calls  "antagonistic  cooperation"  with  one  another.  When  roles 
within  an  institution  cannot  be  integrated  by  the  individual  with  the  aid  of 
whatever  symbolic  forms  are  offered,  radical  changes  are  in  order.  In  every  insti- 
tution of  any  power  there  will  be  commemorative,  adaptive,  and  visionary  roles 
assumed  by  those  responsible  for  the  expression  and  the  communication  of  the 
institution's  meaning  to  the  society.  The  rise  to  power  within  an  institution  of 
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those  highly  skilled  in  the  symbolic  embodiment  of  such  roles  will  vary  according 
to  the  timeliness  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

3.  This  is  Harry  Stack  Sullivan's  phrase  (see  his  Conceptions  of  Modern  Psychi- 
atry [Washington,  D.C.:  William  Alanson  White  Psychiatric  Foundation,  1947]). 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II 

1.  Sublimity  has  its  uses  in  social  life.  It  keeps  people  at  a  distance  as  they 
communicate  with  us.  Yet  we  cannot  remain  forever  distant  from  powers  we 
think  sublime.  As  their  radiance  aiTects  us,  we  desire  to  know  whether  we  have 
communicated.  Once  we  desire  more  intimate  communication,  passage  from  the 
sublime  to  common  levels  must  be  open  to  sublime  power.  A  woman  who  is 
dressed  "fit  to  kill"  or  whose  appearance  is  "stunning"  must,  if  she  desires  com- 
munication with  those  she  is  so  affecting  (even  in  hate  we  must  keep  in  com- 
munication with  the  one  we  hate,  for,  unless  we  can  express  our  hate,  it  soon 
becomes  intolerable),  create  conditions  where  her  sublimity  may  be  reduced. 
When  this  is  done  too  suddenly,  as  when  a  lady  in  formal  dress  at  a  great  affair 
uses  a  common  expression,  talks  in  a  commonplace  voice,  etc.,  the  sublime  easily 
becomes  ridiculous.  Risks  of  sublimity  degenerating  into  the  ridiculous  are  les- 
sened to  the  degree  that  we  control  every  detail  of  action  in  situations  where 
sublimity  is  used.  Coronations,  society  weddings,  military  parades,  or  university 
convocations  must  be  rehearsed  in  detail  and  rigidly  controlled.  Art  is  rich  in 
symbolic  devices  for  reducing  sublimity  so  that  communication  becomes  possible 
and  then  in  turn  creating  the  kind  of  sublimity  desired  by  the  artist. 

2.  The  climax  of  a  spy  trial  is  a  "rousing"  confession.  Bribes,  threats,  torture, 
etc.,  may  be  used  to  obtain  such  a  confession.  But  in  a  purge,  where  die  culprit 
must  assume  a  scapegoat  role,  it  is  important  diat  the  role  be  well  played.  The 
need  for  a  "good"  confessor  who  can  hold  the  center  of  the  stage  might  easily 
lead  to  stress  on  obtaining  confessions  which  not  only  would  "stand  up  in  court" 
(as  we  say  in  forensic  idiom  where  a  confession  is  weighed  as  admissible  evidence 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  not  as  an  admission  of  guilt)  but  would  literally  stand  up 
and  shout.  One  can  imagine  political  prisoners  bargaining  with  the  state  for  a 
rousing  good  confession.  The  purge  trial,  as  a  dramatic  confession  of  tiTason, 
will,  like  all  drama,  place  great  emphasis  on  the  dramatic  skill  of  the  confessor, 
the  ability  of  the  prosecutor  to  create  moving  dialogue,  well-staged  scenes  for  the 
trial,  etc.  This  involves  detailed  study  of  motivation,  conditions  proper  for  in- 
terogation,  the  use  of  psychological  pressures,  etc.  A  beaten,  drugged,  or  ter- 
rorized victim  makes  a  poor  figure  in  court.  Like  any  villain,  he  must  be  almost 
equal  to  the  hero  if  die  hero  is  to  gain  honor  in  victory  over  him. 

Hider  tried  the  purge  trial  but,  after  a  few  attempts  (the  Reichstag  fire,  etc.), 
turned  to  the  concentration  camp.  As  he  abandoned  public  trials  in  his  "people's 
courts,"  he  developed  systematic  terror  through  creating  a  hidden,  secret,  and 
therefore  mysterious  horror  of  death  camps  which  everyone  knew  existed  but 
dared  not  talk  about.  Hider  could  transfer  the  public  drama  of  treason  (the 
enemy  widiin)  to  war  (the  enemy  without)  because  he  went  to  war  soon  after 
his  rise  to  power.  Russian  Communists  did  not  (indeed,  could  not)  go  to  war 
against  an  outside  enemy  until  many  years  after  their  rise  to  power.  Failures  in 
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state  policy  could  therefore  be  explained  (in  dramatistic  terms)  only  by  develop- 
ing an  enemy  within,  an  enemy  whose  sacrifice  became  a  ritual  of  purification. 

Hider  did  not  make  the  concentration  camp  a  public  drama  like  the  Soviet 
purge  trial  or  the  Inquisition,  but  a  private  ritual  drama  of  purification  for  the 
Nazi  party.  The  blood  of  Jews  washed  away  sins  because  racial  impurities  were 
washed  away.  But  no  Jew  could  be  used  in  public  trial,  for  how  could  a  "racial 
degenerate"  be  allowed  to  "stand  up"  as  equal  to  contest  the  power  of  Hitler? 
Tracking  down  Communists  and  breaking  them  in  tormre  was  a  trial  of 
strength,  not  simply  an  expression  of  sadism.  Breaking  a  Jew  in  torture  was 
not  a  trial  of  strength  (unless  he  was  also  being  tortured  for  political,  not  racial, 
crimes)  but  a  sacrifice  of  a  degraded  scapegoat.  Thus  the  Jew  was  never  "bro- 
ken," he  was  slaughtered. 

3.  The  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  not  to  banish  popular  art,  for  art  cannot  be 
banished  but  only  driven  underground,  where  evil  demons  shape  it  to  their  own 
malign  ends.  Once  critical  judgment  is  taken  from  art,  malign  use  of  it  becomes 
possible.  Soon  we  are  marching  to  war,  herding  human  souls  into  freightcars 
destined  for  gas  chambers  and  slave  camps.  Banishing  eroticism  from  art  (or, 
perhaps  better  said,  art  from  eroticism)  does  not  destroy  erotic  art;  sex  in  art 
then  becomes  pornography.  Critics,  not  police,  must  be  guardians  of  art.  It  is 
never  true  that  art  should  not  be  censored.  Art  must  always  be  censored,  but  ,it 
should  be  done  by  those  who  really  understand  art.  Popular  art  can  be  very  bad, 
but  this  does  not  arise  from  its  nature  (as  Plato  seems  to  imply)  but  simply  from 
its  misuse.  When  this  occurs,  those  who  corrupt  art  and  those  who  will  not 
"stoop"  to  criticize  popular  art  because  it  is  not  fine  art  are  to  blame.  Universities 
which  turn  smdents  out  who  know  how  to  say  proper  things  about  Chaucer  but 
cannot  judge  popular  art  (and,  worse,  do  not  diink  they  should  even  be  con- 
cerned with  it)  are  also  to  blame  for  perverse  uses  of  popular  art.  Sociologists  do 
take  popular  art  seriously  and  require  students  to  concern  themselves  with  means- 
ends  relationships  in  all  kinds  of  symbolic  experience.  They  may  not  do  this 
very  well,  but  at  least  the  problem  is  assumed  to  be  an  academic  responsibility. 

Until  we  break  down  the  dichotomy  between  popular  and  fine  art  and  stop 
turning  fine  art  over  to  schools,  museums,  women's  clubs,  or  business  institutions 
who  sell  art  to  enhance  stams  appeals  and  leaving  popular  art  in  the  hands  of 
politicians,  businessmen,  or  gamblers  (as  in  public  sports),  magical  art  cannot  be 
controlled  and  easily  becomes  malign  or  evil  (Hitler  and  Goebbels  should  be 
warning  enough  for  one  generation).  In  a  free  society  popular  art  must  be 
criticized,  not  censored.  If  those  who  have  the  capacities  and  the  training  will 
not  undertake  this,  or  cannot,  because  business  interests  threaten  suit  over  criti- 
cism which  might  devalue  property,  the  control  of  popular  art  will  be  open  to 
corruption.  Consensus  in  modern  communities  depends  wholly  on  the  creation 
of  symbols  which  are  easily  understood,  simple  to  distribute,  and  easy  to  charge 
with  community  identifications  for  people  who  never  see  one  another  and  are 
known  to  one  another  only  through  identificatory  symbols  created  for  them  by 
popular  artists — magical,  make-believe,  or  great,  as  the  case  may  be.  Of  the  mil- 
lions who  read  cartoons  and  news  stories,  how  many  have  ever  seen  a  professor? 
How  many  of  us  indeed  have  ever  seen  our  president?  Yet  our  president  (some- 
times even  our  professors)  moves  us  deeply  and  leads  us  into  actions  where  we 
risk  our  very  lives. 
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4.  How  his  technocrats  would  consume  goods  and  services  he  does  not  say.  For 
immigrants  (and  others)  anxious  to  rise  in  American  hfe,  the  consumption  of 
goods  and  services  offered  vicarious  identification  with  plutocrats  whose  opulent 
styles  of  consumption  easily  impressed  those  who  could  not  be  expected  to  under- 
stand more  subtle  qualities  of  American  greatness.  While  Veblen's  attack  on  the 
production  and  consumption  practices  of  the  plutocracy  was  indigenous  to  Ameri- 
can life,  it  spread  slowly  not  because  Veblen  lacked  passion  and  greatness  but 
because  he  addressed  himself  to  a  small  and  relatively  unimportant  public  of 
academicians  and  those  who,  while  willing  to  admit  failure  to  live  up  to  middle- 
class  canons  of  earning  and  spending,  were  not  yet  ready  to  overthrow  the  plutoc- 
racy. It  was  not  until  Mencken  and  Lewis  developed  the  symbol  of  Babbitt  that 
popular  audiences  for  attacks  on  the  businessman  developed.  Neither  said  any- 
thing about  the  businessman  that  Veblen  had  not  said  (nor,  indeed,  did  they  say 
as  much  as  Upton  Sinclair),  but  they  managed  to  say  it  in  ways  acceptable  to 
literate  publics  beyond  the  university. 

5.  Ambivalence  o\er  increasing  worldly  possessions  seldom  focused  on  the 
ownership  of  great  industrial  plants.  As  long  as  money  was  turned  back  into  the 
business,  peace  with  God  was  possible,  for  this  was  not  done  for  the  self  alone 
but  for  the  community  (which  was  identified  with  business  interests  from  1875 
to  1929).  Spending  great  sums  of  money  on  luxury  goods  and  services  (which 
actually  aroused  great  emulative  passion)   was  another  matter. 

6.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  puzzling  split  between  the  sharp  business 
practices  of  businessmen  (from  1875  to  our  own  time)  and  their  benign  habit  of 
giving  millions  to  colleges,  hospitals,  etc.  Fame  in  making  money  was  achieved 
through  one  set  of  rules,  in  spending  through  another.  The  first  required  business 
acumen,  the  ability  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  etc.;  the  second,  a  recognition  of 
Christian  duty  to  care  for  the  sick,  unemployed,  etc.  In  1890  employees  could 
receives  charity,  if  unemployed,  but  could  not  receive  shares  of  profit  when  work- 
ing for  the  same  businessman  who  would  help  support  them  in  charity.  Giving 
and  spending  money  affect  status  in  ways  different  from  earning.  From  a  socio- 
logical view  it  is  necessary  to  note  what  symbols  are  used  for  appeals  to  a  donor, 
what  kind  of  fame  he  gets  in  return  for  what  kind  of  giving,  how  his  gift  is 
communicated  about  to  various  publics,  and,  finally,  what  kind  of  status  donors 
gain  from  giving  in  certain  ways.  What  business  familes  gives  to  charitable  and 
cultural  institutions  is  determined  often  by  how  much  their  leaders  give.  Fund- 
raisers concentrate  on  getting  large  contributions  from  those  in  power  over  the 
mass  of  potential  contributors.  They  know  such  sums  will  serve  as  a  standard  of 
decorous  giving  among  those  who  accept  the  large  donor  as  leader.  To  give  more 
than  your  "boss"  or  to  subscribe  more  to  the  local  orchestral  fund  than  the  leader 
of  the  social  set  you  belong  to,  or  wish  to  belong  to,  is  a  serious  breach  of  good 
form.  For  a  subordinate  to  give  more  then  his  superior  might  be  taken  as  criti- 
cism of  the  superior's  lack  of  generosity,  a  direct  challenge  to  the  superior's  rep- 
utation for  large  giving,  or  even,  from  tlie  leader's  point  of  view,  a  "vulgar"  way 
of  boasting  about  one's  ability  to  spend.  Giving  is  always  used  as  a  means  of  social 
control.  Among  a  plutocracy  the  relationship  between  giving  and  publicity  (with 
resultant  good  will)  is  well  understood.  A  plutocrat  may  have  "pet"  but  few 
secret  charities.  Having  a  "pet"  charity  offers  no  escape  from  the  restrictions  of 
plutocratic  canons  of  decent  giving,  for,  undl  die  "pet"  charity  is  accepted  by 
other  plutocrats  as  useful  to  the  edification  of  plutocratic  life,  it  will  not  confer 
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status.  Establishing  a  university  chair  for  the  study  of  American  architecture, 
while  a  highly  patriotic  act,  will  not  bring  the  same  status  as  establishing  one 
for  the  study  of  ancient  Chinese  art,  because,  thus  far,  identification  with  Chinese 
art  has  been  patent  evidence  of  ability  to  consume  time  and  money.  From  the 
plutocrat's  view,  rarity  of  any  kind,  provided  that  it  is  costly,  will  be  useful  for 
symbolic  boasting.  When  symbols  are  owned  in  common,  are  open  to  use  by 
everyone,  or  can  be  understood  by  only  a  few,  they  are  of  little  use  in  status 
competition  in  a  business  society.  All  donations  to  public  institutions,  the  pay  of 
public  school  teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  clergymen,  welfare  workers,  etc., 
suffer  from  this  disqualification.  Donations  to  private  schools,  special  chairs  in 
universities,  fellowship  awards,  etc.,  may  be  designated  by  name  and  thus  "be- 
long" to  the  donor  in  any  communication  about  the  gift. 

7.  Whereas  it  could  be  argued  that  popular  sports  are  of  great  value  in  honor- 
ing competition  among  the  common  people,  just  as  fox-hunting  was  considered 
valuable  in  dignifying  manly  virtues  among  the  British  upper  classes. 

8.  It  may  be  that  recent  stress  on  "industrial  relations,"  or  the  search  for  ways 
to  increase  a  worker's  incentive,  will  involve  the  artist  to  a  greater  degree  in 
making  working  conditions  appear  more  acceptable  and  that,  as  a  result,  we  shall 
see  an  entirely  new  approach  to  the  worker  as  an  actor  in  a  drama  of  work. 
Such  research  approaches  as  "analyzing"  the  "relations"  of  workers  to  one  an- 
other in  the  work  group,  etc.,  indicate  that  this  is  already  taking  place. 

9.  Perhaps  this  explains  our  mixed  feelings  when  a  beggar  accosts  us  on  the 
streets.  His  failure  threatens  us  because  he  accepts  it  without  shame,  nor  does  he 
offer  us  adulation  for  our  superior  condition  of  solvency.  Even  a  "moocher"  with 
whiskey  on  his  breath,  who  tells  us  he  needs  money  to  look  for  work,  is  better 
than  a  straightforward  beggar.  The  "moocher's"  hypocrisy  is  a  form  of  flattery. 
At  least,  even  in  failure  he  pays  some  homage  to  our  success  in  keeping  solvent 
enough  to  be  a  "touch." 

10.  There  is  a  kind  of  coy  irony  as  when,  by  refusing  to  join  either  party  con- 
testing for  power,  we  demand  courtship  from  each.  This  is  very  different  from 
majestic  irony  (as  in  Swift),  where  we  cannot  act  or  believe  because  we  are  in  a 
state  of  "pure"  witness.  We  know  all  and  see  all;  our  action  becomes  like  the 
fabled  visit  to  earth  of  a  Greek  god  who  acted  out  of  deference  to  the  vulgar 
needs  of  human  beings. 

11.  One  can  go  on  making  more  money  or  spending  large  sums  for  opulent 
display  in  houses,  travel,  dress,  entertaining,  etc.,  but  now  the  basis  for  rivalry 
changes  from  display  to  people  with  less  money  who  are  dazzled  by  such  display 
(the  purest  form  of  this  social  type  existed  in  the  heroic  age  of  American  business 
consumption,  the  years  1875-1929)  to  displaying  taste  impressive  enough  to  be 
acceptable  to  other  families  of  similar  social  standing.  A  third-generation  pluto- 
crat must  appeal  to  a  new  public  for  approval.  Of  course,  he  may  shirk  the  ardors 
of  spending  properly  for  his  new  station,  but,  if  he  has  married  "properly,"  he 
now  has  to  deal  with  a  mate  who  has  been  trained  in  the  arts  of  consumption 
proper  to  her  class.  Those  hostile  to  plutocratic  power  term  such  arts  "wasteful" 
(Veblen),  "vicious"  (Marx),  or  "vulgar"  (Flaubert);  but  those  responsible  for 
sustaining  belief  in  business  values  among  Americans  use  such  forms  of  con- 
sumption as  magic  and  mrn  to  art  for  their  magical  wand.  Skill  in  opulent  dis- 
play is  as  necessary  to  the  American  plutocracy's  domination  as  skill  in  display 
of  military  might  is  to  the  Soviet  commissariat.  In  each  case  the  common  citizen 
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is  offered  a  means  whereby  he  can  enter  vicariously  (through  symbolic  action) 
into  tlie  glory  of  his  leaders  and,  in  so  doing,  discover  a  glory  of  his  own.  Thus, 
while  Veblen  might  excoriate  the  businessman  as  corrupt  or  useless  and  his  wife 
as  a  somewhat  addled  homemaker  who  "wastes"  time  and  money  in  ways  that 
will  impute  power  to  her  absent  master,  his  denunciations  meant  litde  to 
the  average  consumer  because  they  wanted  to  live  like  businessmen,  not  like 
professors. 

12.  There  is  little  practical  sales  value  in  exhordng  teachers  earning  twenty- 
four  hundred  dollars  per  year  to  buy  Cadillacs.  Fantasies  may  be  directed  toward 
a  Cadillac,  but  the  ti'ill  cannot.  Yet  businessmen  want  teachers  to  desire  luxury 
cars,  even  though  they  cannot  afford  them,  because,  so  long  as  they  desire  goods 
and  services  supplied  by  the  businessman,  he  will  control  them.  And,  finally,  be- 
cause teachers  complement  parents  as  bearers  of  taste,  it  is  important  for  them 
to  indoctrinate  the  young  widi  tastes  suitable  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
business  community. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  III 

1.  Swift's  destruction  of  Partridge's  social  role  is  an  example.  The  deadliness 
of  ridicule  has  been  observed  by  many  aphorists.  As  Macaulav  said:  "No  kind  of 
power  is  more  formidable  than  the  power  of  making  men  ridiculous."  The  sur- 
est way  to  destroy  a  polidcal  opponent  is  to  make  him  ludicrous  among  those 
to  whom  he  is  directing  his  appeals. 

2.  Which  excommunication,  curses  damning  us  to  eternit}',  capital  punishment, 
and  the  like  do.  There  was  no  way  for  the  Jew  in  Hider's  Germany  to  purify 
himself.  Even  the  Spanish  Inquisition  at  its  worst  allowed  the  individual  to  recant 
and  dius  regain  membership  in  die  Catholic  community.  Punishment  as  penance 
is  very  different  from  punishment  as  sacrifice.  In  one  \\'&  establish  dramas  of 
purification  whose  climax  is  absolution  and  forgiveness,  in  the  other  dramas  of 
death  and  horrible  torture,  where  sins  are  not  forgiven  but  exorcised  through 
black  magic.  Forgiveness  involves  keeping  the  sinner  within  the  group;  sacrifice 
requires  us  to  drive  him  outside  our  group,  so  that  our  responsibilities  to  him 
cease.  He  is  no  longer  human  because  he  is  no  longer  one  of  us. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV 

1.  Among  modern  scholars  see  E.  E.  Stoll,  Shakespeare  Studies  (Garden  City, 
N.Y.:  Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1927)  for  an  essay,  "Literature  and 
Life,"  which  takes  this  approach.  Stoll's  later  essays  on  this  in  his  From  Sha\e- 
speare  to  Joyce  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1944) 
are  further  examples  of  this  view. 

2.  See  Douglas  Waples,  People  and  Print:  Social  Aspects  of  Reading  in  the 
Depression  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  n.d.) ;  Douglas  Waples  and 
Ralph  W.  Tyler,  What  People  Want  To  Read  About:  A  Study  of  Group  Interests 
and  a  Survey  of  the  Problems  of  Adult  Reading  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1931).  Douglas  Waples,  Bernard  Berelson,  and  Franklyn  R.  Bradshaw,  in 
What  Reading  Does  to  People:  A  Stmimary  of  Evidence  on  the  Social  Effects 
of  Reading  and  a  Statement  of  Problems  for  Research  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1940)  sum  up  this  type  of  reading  research. 
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3.  See  Q.  D.  Leavis,  Fiction  and  the  Readitig  Public  (London:  Chatto  &  Win- 
dus,  1932) ;  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  Literature  in  a  Changing  Age  (New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  1925) ;  W.  H.  Bruford,  Theatre,  Drama  and  Audience  in  Goethe's 
Germany  (London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  Ltd.,  1950);  Alexandre  Beljame, 
Men  of  Letters  and  the  English  Public  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  trans,  from 
the  French  by  E.  O.  Lorimer  (London:  Roudedge  &  Kegan  Paul,  Ltd.,  1948). 

4.  See  Harold  D.  Lasswell's  essays  on  describing  the  content  of  communica- 
tions in  B.  L.  Smidi,  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  and  Ralph  D.  Casey,  Propaganda, 
Communication,  and  Public  Opinion  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1946).  Also  "Studies  in  Radio  and  Film  Propaganda"  in  Robert  K.  Merton,  So- 
cial Theory  and  Social  Structure  (Glencoe,  111.:  Free  Press,  1949). 

5.  Unless  we  assume  this,  dreams,  as  well  as  all  communication,  could  be  only 
a  series  of  disconnected  images. 

6.  Freud  derives  many  of  his  concepts  of  die  libido  from  symbolic  material. 
Jung  (although  from  a  different  dieoretical  formulation)  holds  diat  symbols  not 
only  are  a  reflection  of  an  instinctual  drive  but  are  forms  dirough  which  we  ex- 
press our  drives. 

7.  Assumptions  about  such  characteristics  are  made  in  any  case.  The  quanti- 
fication of  age,  sex,  education,  income,  and  other  variables  and  the  classificadon 
of  reading  populations  into  such  groups  as  students,  housewives,  prisoners,  etc., 
are  of  value  only  when  we  assume  certain  needs,  dispositions,  attitudes,  etc.,  to  be 
characteristic  of  such  groups.  Simply  refining  techniques  for  "measurements"  of 
publics  is  as  sterile  as  historical  vaporizing  about  the  "soul  of  the  people."  Too 
often  those  who  quandfy  state  conclusions  about  the  effects  of  reading  that  are 
in  no  way  justified  by  the  data  used,  or  at  least  as  given  in  the  published  results. 
It  is  no  more  reasonable  to  hypothesize  psychological  traits  without  demonstrat- 
ing how  these  are  manifest  in  the  symbolic  material  under  consideration  than  it 
is  to  invoke  the  "soul  of  the  people,"  die  "spirit  of  the  race"  (class,  instimtion,  or 
group),  etc.  To  say  that  people  read  for  "prestige"  tells  us  nothing.  In  any  con- 
text, whether  filled  with  denotadve  prose,  tables,  graphs,  etc.,  or  purple  patches 
of  glowing  rhetoric,  the  hard  question  must  always  be:  How  are  the  relationships 
between  the  publics  and  what  they  read  established,  and,  once  these  relationships 
are  established,  what  is  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  diem  that  is,  or  is  not, 
characteristic  of  other  experience?  In  sum,  when  we  talk  about  reading  as  an 
experience,  specifically  what  Xtnd  of  experience  are  we  talking  about? 

8.  It  also  involves  us  in  making  a  clear  statement  of  what  \ind  of  action  we 
are  talking  about.  Structures  of  the  act  without  a  description  of  the  field  in 
which  the  strucmre  exists  become  too  abstract  for  analytic  uses. 

9.  That  is,  just  as  the  sociologist  of  religion  must  explain  religion  in  terms 
of  the  specifically  religious  content  of  experience  (the  "holy"),  the  sociologist 
of  literature  must  deal  with  the  specifically  literary  character  of  experience.  If 
he  fails  to  do  so  and  goes  on  describing  the  conditions  under  which  literature 
is  created,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  such  conditions  are  related  to  literature,  any 
more  than  to  politics,  religion,  economic  experience,  etc. 

10.  See  Albert  Dresdner,  Die  Entstehung  dcr  Kunst\riti\  (Munich,  1905); 
F.  Brunetiere,  "L'Evolution  de  la  critique  depuis  la  Renaissance  jusqu'a  nos 
jours,"  in  La  grande  encyclopedic;  George  Saintsbury,  History  of  Criticism  and 
Literary  Taste  in  Europe  (3  vols.;  Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Blackwood 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  1900). 
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11.  J.  Huizinga  discusses  such  use  of  symbolism  in  The  Waning  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (London:  Edward  Arnold  &  Co.,  1948).  Hider  not  only  sponsored  movies 
favorable  to  the  Nazi  cause  but  used  artists  with  extensive  movie  experience 
(such  as  Leni  Riefenstahl)  to  design  and  stage  Nazi  ceremonials.  Renaissance 
ardsts  were  employed  to  stage  public  ceremonials  in  connection  with  papal 
elections. 

12.  Publics  (like  individuals)  are  also  separated  in  time.  Unlike  primitive  or 
classical  man,  modern  man  acts  in  terms  of  his  history.  Our  understanding  of 
others  depends  on  how  we  interpret  the  past  they  live  by,  as  well  as  by  what 
future  they  seek  to  achieve. 

13.  Some  assume  that  only  when  the  artist  disagrees  sharply  with  his  society 
can  he  do  significant  work.  Flaubert  held  that  when  the  artist  alienated  himself 
from  "life"  his  work  became  pure.  In  aestheticism  generally,  disorientation  from 
life  (usually  middle-class  life)   is  a  principle,  not  an  accident,  of  creative  life. 

14.  See  "Myth  in  Primitive  Psychology"  and  "The  Problem  of  Meaning  in 
Primitive  Language,"  in  Magic,  Science,  and  Religion  and  Other  Essays  by 
Bronislaw  Malinowski,  selected  by  Robert  Redfield  (Glencoe,  111.:  Free  Press, 
1948),  for  good  descriptions  of  story-telling  where  such  relationships  prevail. 

15.  See  Karl  Julius  Holzknecht,  Literary  Patronage  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Phila- 
delphia: Universit}'  of  Pennsylvania  Press,   1923). 

16.  See  Max  Weber,  "The  Chinese  Literati,"  in  From  Max  Weber:  Essays  in 
Sociology,  trans,  and  ed.  by  H.  H.  Gerth  and  C.  Wright  Mills  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1946). 

17.  See  Jacob  Burckhardt,  The  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  trans. 
S.  G.  C.  Middlemore  (several  eds.),  esp.  Parts  II,  III,  IV,  and  V. 

18.  See  Alexandre  Beljame,  Men  of  Letters  and  the  English  Public  in  the 
Eighteenth  Ce^itury,  1660-1744,  Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  trans,  from  the  French 
by  E.  C.  Lorimer  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1948).  "The  Hero  as  Poet" 
and  the  "The  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters"  in  Carlyle's  On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and 
the  Heroic  in  History;  also  Sidney:  An  Apology  for  Poetry — Shelley:  A  Defense 
of  Poetry,  ed.  with  Introduction  and  notes  by  H.  A.  Needham  (London,  n.d.). 

19.  See  Levin  L.  Schiicking,  The  Sociology  of  Literary  Taste,  trans,  from  the 
German  by  E.  W.  Dickes  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1945);  also 
Emile  Hennequin,  La  Critique  scientifique  (Paris,  1888). 

20.  See  Albert  Cassagne,  La  Theorie  de  I'art  pour  I'art  en  France  (Paris,  1906). 

21.  See  Robert  K.  Mer ton's  chapter  on  the  "Sociology  of  Knowledge,"  where  he 
offers  a  "Paradigm  for  the  Sociology  of  Knowledge,"  in  his  collection  of  essays, 
Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure  (Glencoe,  111.:  Free  Press,  1949). 

22.  Park's  concern  with  social  process,  as  a  necessary  counterpart  to  the  con- 
ception of  structure,  will  be  recalled  here. 

23.  See  Charles  Horton  Cooley,  Sociological  Theory  and  Social  Research  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1930),  chap.  x. 

24.  Just  as  Mannheim  stresses  that,  once  we  accept  the  concept  of  Utopias  as 
efforts  to  give  useful  form  in  social  action  to  a  future,  in  terms  of  which  we  can 
act  in  a  present,  we  must  be  able  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  a  given 
Utopian  conception  and  its  social  origins. 

25.  It  is  significant  that,  although  Taine  (in  his  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
anglaise,  of  1863)  theorized  in  sociological  concepts  of  race,  time,  and  milieu, 
he  analyzed  individual  writers  in  terms  of  their  ruling  passions,  master-faculdes, 
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and  other  psychological  factors  (see  K.  de  Schacdryver,  Taine:  Essai  sur  I'unitS 
de  sa  pensee  [Paris,  1938]). 

26.  In  footnotes  to  the  section  of  his  American  Dictionary  deaHng  with  slang, 
argot,  and  cant,  H.  L.  Mencken  discusses  such  studies.  The  study  of  criminal 
argot  is  already  far  enough  advanced  to  warrant  sociological  generalizations  on 
the  criminal  in  terms  of  the  images  he  uses  to  deal  with  experience. 

27.  This  is,  of  course,  what  Peirce,  Dewey,  Mead,  Malinowski,  and,  more  re- 
cently, Kennedi  Burke  have  been  trying  to  point  out.  Mead's  discussion  on  the 
function  of  imagery  in  conduct  in  Mind,  Self,  and  Society  is  more  concerned 
with  the  biological  than  with  the  literary  aspects  of  this;  but,  as  a  theoretical 
statement  of  the  function  of  imagery  in  social  acts,  it  is  extremely  useful  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  concentration  on  form  alone  so  characteristic  of  aesthetic 
discussion. 

28.  Although  R.  G.  Collingwood  in  his  Principles  of  Art  discusses  art  as  great 
art,  make-believe,  and  magic,  as  I  do  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  this  book,  he 
relates  art  to  knowing  more  than  acting.  The  institutional  approach  to  literature 
taken  here,  and  my  interest  in  defining  art  as  symbolic  action  in  some  kind  of 
dramatistic  construct,  are  not  shared  by  Collingwood.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Collingwood  has  little  to  say  on  the  social  aspects  of  art.  He  says  a  great  deal, 
and  anyone  who  finds  his  way  into  Collingwood's  writings  on  art  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  he  has  explored  sociological  (as  well  as  other)   approaches. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  V 

1.  H.  Blumer,  An  Appraisal  of  Thomas  and  Znaniec\i' s  "The  Polish  Peasant 
in  Europe  and  America"  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1939). 

2.  G.  W.  Allport,  The  Use  of  Personal  Documents  in  Psychological  Science 
(New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1942). 

3.  L.  Gottschalk,  C.  Kluckhohn,  and  R.  Angell,  The  Use  of  Personal  Docu- 
ments in  History,  Anthropology,  and  Sociology  (New  York:  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  1945). 

4.  Blumer,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

5.  Translated  by  Joan  Riviere  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Garden  City  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  1943). 

6.  Ihid.,  p.  141. 

7.  Freud's  theory  of  education  for  the  analyst  includes  "the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, mythology,  the  psychology  of  religion,  and  literature"  (see  his  The  Ques- 
tion of  Lay  Analysis  [New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1950],  p.  118). 

8.  See  Sec.  E,  "Representation  in  Dreams  by  Symbols,"  of  The  Interpretation 
of  Dreams  (The  Basic  Writings  of  Sigmund  Freud,  trans,  and  ed.  A.  A.  Brill 
[New  York:  Modern  Library,  1938]),  pp.  369-70. 

9.  And,  as  Stekel  adds,  by  the  context  of  the  therapeutic  drama  in  which 
patient  and  physician  assume  roles.  The  sociologist  adds  another  context,  i.e.,  the 
situational.  A  patient  lying  on  his  back  in  an  analyst's  office  will  not  "associate 
freely"  in  the  same  way  he  will  in  the  confessional  box,  in  "pillow-talk"  with 
his  wife,  or  in  an  army  tent  with  his  comrades.  Situation  is  one  phase  in  motive, 
for,  as  we  are  situated,  we  act. 

10.  Freud  insisted  throughout  his  life  that  further  research  in  symbolic  in- 
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terpretation  was  necessary  in  the  sciences  of  man.  As  he  warned  his  followers, 
no  system  based  on  symbolic  analysis  can  be  secure  until  we  know  more  about 
symbols.  American  discussion  about  psychoanalysis  deals  little  with  symbolic 
theory.  Also,  there  is  little  concern  (in  print)  with  developing  means  whereby 
other  workers  could  use  the  same  symbolic  material  as  the  original  analyst.  Tell- 
ing what  is  in  a  case,  without  presenting  the  case  in  terms  of  where  the  inter- 
view was  taken,  who  was  present,  the  assumptions  of  the  actors  about  their  roles, 
the  means  for  recording  the  symbolic  material,  and,  finally,  what  those  taking 
part  in  the  interview  conceived  its  purpose  to  be,  offers  other  students  no  way 
of  using  the  material.  Even  "insightful"  literary  analysts,  as  well  as  "subjective" 
historians,  demand  references  to,  and  the  possibility  of  examining,  the  specific 
art  work  or  document  referred  to  as  data. 

11.  "NotJiing  short  of  systematic,  quantitative  methods  provides  us  with  what 
we  need  to  know"  (Bruce  Lannes  Smith,  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  and  Ralph  D.  Casey, 
Propaganda,  Communication ,  and  Public  Opinion  [Princeton:  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Press,  1946] ,  p.  74.) 

12.  Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure  (Glencoe,  111.:  Free 
Press,  1949),  p.  271. 

13.  See  the  "Effects  of  Communicadons"  in  Smith,  Lasswell,  and  Casey,  op. 
cit.,p.  116;  Lasswell's  italics. 

14.  Karl  Mannheim,  Ideology  and  Utopia  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
1936),  p.  275. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  243. 

16.  B.  Malinowski,  Coral  Gardens  and  Their  Magic  (2  vols.;  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  n.d.),  II,  vii. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  ix. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VI 

1.  Kenneth  Burke,  The  Philosophy  of  Literary  Form:  Studies  in  Symbolic 
Action  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1941),  p.  293. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  293-94. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  298. 

4.  Mencken's  America^!  Language  offers  many  splendid  discussions  (with  ex- 
amples) of  this  point.  For  the  sociologist  interested  in  American  culmre  as  well 
as  language,  this  work  is  indispensable. 

5.  Burke,  op.  cit.,  p.  304. 

6.  See  Dilthey's  "objective  mind"  as  discussed  in  Sec.  II  of  Part  III  ("Plan  der 
Fortsetzung  zum  Aufbau  der  geschichtlichen  Welt  in  den  Geisteswissen- 
schaften")  of  his  Der  Aufbau  der  geschichtlichen  Welt  in  den  Geisteswissen- 
schaften.  Vol.  VII  of  the  collected  works.  H.  A.  Hodges'  work  in  English  on 
Dilthey,  Wilhelm  Dilthey:  An  Introduction  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1944),  contains  a  treatment  of  this  conception  as  well  as  a  brief  translation 
of  some  of  Dilthey 's  work  (see  pp.  118-20).  For  specific  references  to  "objective 
mind"  consult  the  Index. 

7.  Burke's  "dramatism"  has  much  in  common  with  Cooley's  "dramatic  in- 
sight" (see  Cooley's  "The  Roots  of  Social  Knowledge,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  XXXII,  No.  1  [July,  1926],  59-79)  and  Mead's  "vocal  gesmre"  in 
role-taking.  Simmel's  "interaction"  is  what  Burke  would  call  a  dramatistic  inter- 
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action  (see  Simmel's  "The  Sociology  of  Sociability"  as  translated  by  Everett  C. 
Hughes  in  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  vol.  LV,  No.  3  [November,  1949], 
254-61).  Simmel,  of  course,  was  interested  in  the  forms  which  various  kinds  of 
symbolic  interaction  assumed.  Burke  is  interested,  too,  in  the  forms  of  symbolic 
interaction,  but  for  him  the  process  of  interaction  must  be  considered  as  sym- 
bolic. His  dramatism  is  important  to  social  scientists  not  simply  because  he  uses 
the  form  of  the  drama  as  his  "ideal-type"  for  all  types  of  action  where  symbols 
are  involved  but  because  he  shows  how  such  a  construct  can  be  used  for  analyz- 
ing the  symbolic  aspects  of  action  in  terms  of  symbols. 

8.  Burke  holds  that  there  is  a  strong  moral  imperative  for  such  types  of  anal- 
ysis, since  "it  should  offer  a  ground  in  common  between  propagandizer  and 
propagandized,  whereby  the  maximum  amount  of  readjustment  could  be  ac- 
complished through  the  'parliamentary'  [discourse,  discussion].  That  is:  it  should 
avoid  the  coaching  of  unnecessary  factional  dispute  by  considering  modes  of 
response  applicable  to  all  men  and  it  could  confine  differences  solely  to  those 
areas  where  differences  are  necessary.  Such  procedure  is  especially  to  be  desired 
in  the  propagandist,  since  humaneness  is  the  soundest  implement  of  persuasion. 
For  it  contributes  towards  the  general  humanization  of  policies,  even  should  bad 
policies  prevail"  (Burke,  "Twelve  Propositions  on  the  Relation  between  Eco- 
nomics and  Psychology,"  op.  cit.,  p.  313) ;  Burke's  italics. 

9.  Sto.  Nico7nachean  Ethics  iii.  1111a. 

10.  See  Book  III,  "The  Principal  Ritual  Attitudes"  and  "Conclusion,"  in  E. 
Durkheim,  The  Elementary  Forms  of  the  Religious  Life,  trans,  from  the  French 
by  J.  W.  Swain  (Glencoe,  III:  Free  Press,  1947). 

11.  See  A.  R.  Radcliffe-Brown,  The  Andamati  Islanders  (Glencoe,  111.:  Free 
Press,  1948),  p.  390.  Where  Durkheim  selects  religious  rites,  Radcliffe-Brown 
selects  the  dance  ("It  is  in  the  dance  that  the  community  expresses  most  com- 
pletely its  own  unity"  [p.  279]).  There  is  a  discussion  of  the  dance  as  the  repre- 
sentative tribal  act  in  chap,  v,  "The  Interpretation  of  Andamanese  Customs  and 
Beliefs:  Ceremonial." 

12.  It  should  be  remem^bered  that  Mead  has  been  edited  and  interpreted  by 
scholars  who  are  not  interested  in  theories  of  social  action  but  in  theories  of 
knowledge.  When  we  turn  to  Mead's  own  writings  (not  edited  lecture  notes), 
we  find  a  drama tistic  conception  of  action.  True,  he  talks  about  on-going  con- 
versation, vocal  gesture,  play,  and  the  game,  and  not  the  drama  as  such.  Yet  his 
whole  conception  of  sociation  is  that  of  role-taking,  and  role  is  essentially  a  dra- 
matic term  (see  "The  Genesis  of  the  Self  and  Social  Control,"  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Present  [Chicago  and  London:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1932],  chap,  v, 
as  well  as  Mind,  Self,  and  Society  [Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934], 
Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  [Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1936],  and  The  Philosophy  of  the  Act  [Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1938]). 

13.  See  J.  Huizinga,  Homo  ludens:  A  Study  of  the  Play-Element  in  Culture 
(London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  Ltd.,  1949),  esp.,  chap,  i  on  the  "Nature 
and  Significance  of  Play  as  a  Cultural  Phenomenon." 

14.  F.  H.  Knight,  The  Ethics  of  Competition  and  Other  Essays  (London: 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  1936),  p.  60. 

15.  Parsons  states:  "an  'act'  involves  logically  the  following:  (1)  it  implies  an 
agent,  an  'actor.'  (2)  For  purposes  of  definition  the  act  must  have  an  'end,'  a 
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future  state  of  affairs  toward  which  the  process  of  action  is  oriented.  (3)  It  must 
be  initiated  in  a  'situation'  of  which  the  trends  of  development  differ  in  one  or 
more  important  respects  from  the  state  of  affairs  to  which  the  action  is  oriented, 
the  end.  This  situation  is  in  turn  analyzable  into  two  elements:  those  over  which 
the  actor  has  no  control,  that  is,  which  he  cannot  alter,  or  prevent  from  being 
altered,  in  conformity  with  this  end,  and  diose  over  which  he  has  such  control. 
The  former  may  be  termed  the  'conditions'  of  action,  the  latter  the  'means.'  (4) 
Finally,  there  is  inherent  in  the  conception  of  this  unit,  in  its  analytical  uses,  a 
certain  mode  of  relationship  between  these  elements.  That  is,  in  the  choice  of 
alternative  means  to  an  end,  in  so  far  as  the  situation  allows  alternatives,  there 
is  a  'normative  orientation  of  action'  "  (Talcott  Parsons,  The  Structure  of  Social 
Action  [New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1937],  p.  44).  There  are  notes  to  this  section 
which  are  not  quoted  here. 

16.  Kenneth  Burke,  "Freud — and  the  Analysis  of  Poetry,"  op.  cit.,  p.  281. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  282. 

18.  Although,  as  we  have  stated  before,  Freud  does  not  fully  carry  out  his 
theory  of  language  as  sexual  punning  in  his  concrete  analysis  of  cases,  where  he 
stresses  the  pudencies  of  status  along  with  those  of  sex.  In  these  cases  inhibition 
is  at  once  a  sexual  and  a  status  term. 

19.  S.  Freud,  The  Question  of  Lay  Analysis  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  & 
Co.,  1950),  p.  118. 

20.  S.  Freud,  An  Outline  of  Psychoanalysis  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
1949),  p.  17. 

21.  See  Freud's  essay  on  "The  Antithetical  Sense  of  Primal  Words"  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  The  Collected  Papers  of  Sigmund  Freud  (5  vols.;  London: 
Institute  of  Psycho-Analysis,  Hogarth  Press) . 

22.  Wit  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Unconscious,  in  The  Basic  Writings  of  Sig- 
mund Freud,  trans,  and  ed.  A.  A.  Brill  (New  York:  Modern  Library,  1938),  p. 
737.  Throughout  his  analysis  of  wit,  Freud  speaks  of  both  sex  and  hostility  (in 
status  contexts)  as  well  as  hosdlity  in  sex. 

23.  On  this  distinction  between  magic  and  religious  invocation  see  Malinow- 
ski's  essay,  "Magic,  Science,  and  Religion,"  in  Magic,  Science,  and  Religion  and 
Other  Essays  (Glencoe,  111.:  Free  Press,  1948),  pp.  67-71. 

24.  For  discussion  of  this  point  and  Burke's  three  modes  of  symbolic  action 
see  Burke,  op.  cit.,  p.  283. 

25.  Malinowski  says:  "We  have  now  seen  that  what  we  have  defined  as  charter, 
that  is  the  traditionally  established  values,  programs,  and  principles  of  organized 
behavior,  correspond  once  more,  fully  and  directly,  to  our  concept  of  drive,  in- 
sofar as  this  is  culturally  reinterpreted"  {A  Scientific  Theory  of  Culture  [Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1944],  p.   144). 

26.  On  this  conception  of  simation  as  motive  see  Kennedi  Burke,  Pertnanence 
and  Change:  An  Anatomy  of  Purpose  (New  York:  New  Republic  Books,  1935), 
pp.  30-54,  especially  the  section,  "Motives  Are  Shorthand  Terms  for  Situations." 

27.  The  Philosophy  of  Literary  Form,  pp.  22-23. 

28.  On  pp.  33-34  of  The  Philosophy  of  Literary  Form,  Burke  illustrates  his 
technique  for  finding  out  which  images  represent  what,  and  to  what  degree  they 
are  key  images. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VII 

1.  Aside  from  the  main  essay,  which  gives  this  work  its  title,  there  are  many 
other  essays  written  mainly  between  1929  and  1940.  See  Towards  a  Better  Life: 
A  Series  of  Declamations  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1932)  and  A 
Rhetoric  of  Motives  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1950). 

2.  Burke's  contribution  to  literary  criticism  has  been  treated  by  Stanley  Hyman, 
The  Armed  Vision  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1949). 

3.  A  Grammar  of  Motives  (New  York:  Prendce-Hall  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1945), 
p.  XV. 

4.  The  operationalists  do  well  to  stress  that  a  construct  is  of  value  only  because 
it  gives  us  increased  knowledge  of  the  relationships  existing  within  certain  data. 
But  we  also  need  to  know  the  relevance  of  our  constructs  to  the  range  of  data. 
To  say  that  man  is  a  machine  may  (and  has)  produced  valuable  knowledge,  but 
whether  the  mechanical  act  is  the  representative  human  act  requires  a  statement 
about  what  kind  of  action  is  to  be  considered  by  our  operational  constructs, 
before  we  can  be  sure  of  their  relevance  to  our  inquiry. 

5.  Kenneth  Burke,  Permanence  and  Change:  An  Anatomy  of  Purpose  (New 
York:  New  Republic  Books,  1935),  pp.  338-39. 

6.  What  I  am  saying  here  is  said  about  symbols,  and  primarily  about  linguistic 
symbols.  There  is  much  in  life  that  is  not  symbolic  as  such.  A  blow  on  the  nose, 
a  financial  depression,  watching  a  loved  one  die,  cannot  be  considered  the  same 
as  reading  even  a  very  moving  account  of  them.  But  neither  can  I  understand 
what  such  experiences  will  mean  to  individuals  unless  I  know  how  such  experi- 
ences are  dealt  with  in  their  symbolic  systems. 

7.  That  is,  since  science,  business,  politics,  and  religion  all  go  on  within  some 
kind  of  communicative  structure,  the  analysis  of  the  communicative  aspects  of 
these  action  systems  will  offer  us  new  clues  for  an  understanding  of  human 
motivation.  Freud's  observations  on  symbols,  residual  as  they  are  to  his  main 
theory,  are  an  example  of  this. 

8.  Now  being  written. 

9.  Another  useful  clue  to  Burke's  organization  of  his  material  will  be  found 
in  his  discussion  of  the  content  of  the  Grammar,  the  Rhetoric,  and  the  "Sym- 
bolic": "Theological,  metaphysical,  and  juridical  doctrines  offer  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  concerns  we  place  under  the  heading  of  Grammar;  the  forms  and 
methods  of  art  best  illustrate  the  concerns  of  Symbolism;  and  the  ideal  material 
to  reveal  the  nature  of  Rhetoric  comprises  observations  on  parlimentary  and 
diplomatic  devices,  editorial  bias,  sales  methods  and  incidents  of  social  sparring" 
(  A  Grammar  of  Motives,  p.  xviii). 

10.  A  Grammar  of  Motives,  p.  xxii.  As  Burke  points  out  (see  ibid.,  p.  441), 
there  are  types  of  analysis  of  social  action  which  preclude  any  dramatic  theory 
of  symbolic  action.  These  are  terminologies  that  reduce  action  to  motion;  theol- 
ogies that  treat  God  as  a  "super-person"  to  such  a  degree  that  he  becomes  an 
impersonal  force;  aesthetic  theories  that  uphold  the  lyric  state  and  not  the  dra- 
matic act  as  the  true  quality  of  drama;  and,  finally,  philosophies  of  drama,  which, 
while  using  co-ordinates  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  drama,  yet  use  them 
in  a  nondramatic  form. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  xv;  Burke's  italics.  The  development  of  this  pentad  out  of  the 
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earlier  triad  of  "dream,"  "prayer,"  and  "chart"  marks  a  new  phase  in  Burke's 
work.  Begnning  with  the  Grammar,  he  is  trying  to  evolve  a  theory  that  can  be 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  symbolic  material,  not  literary  alone. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  xviii;  Burke's  italics. 

13.  In  his  Attitudes  toward  History  (2  vols.;  New  York:  New  Republic  Books, 
1937),  Burke  deals  with  symbolic  action  as  it  has  been  affected  by  "acceptance" 
and  "rejection." 

14.  A  Grammar  of  Motives,  p.  xix.  The  dialectic  between  the  "I"  and  die  "Me" 
in  the  development  of  personality,  as  in  Mead's  construct,  or  between  ego  and 
superego  in  Freud  is  characterized  by  many  kinds  of  ambiguity. 

15.  Burke  uses  the  term  "grammar"  where  sociologists,  such  as  Parsons,  use 
"structure."  He  holds  that  his  terminology  is  much  more  consistent  with  the 
symbolic  qualides  in  action  conceived  of  from  a  dramatistic  perspective.  In  short, 
if  you  are  going  to  talk  about  language,  why  talk  about  it  in  die  language  of 
physics  or  biology? 

16.  A  Grammar  of  Motives,  p.  xvi. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  3.  That  is,  we  cannot  make  bawdy  jokes  in  a  church.  Where  tradi- 
tional meanings  of  a  scene  are  not  so  clear,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple,  as  a 
good  deal  of  the  "functional"  ("form-following  function")  discussions  in  modern 
architecture  make  clear. 

18.  Mead's  description  of  how  an  animal  selects  its  environment  (the  ox  select- 
ing grass)  is  of  interest  here. 

19.  In  World  War  II  we  taught  our  recruits  to  salute  the  "rank,  not  the  man 
(or  woman)." 

20.  In  the  Rhetoric  Burke  develops  this  more  fully:  "When  considering  'die 
temporizing  of  essence'  in  the  Grammar,  we  were  both  put  on  the  trail  and 
misled  somewhat  by  the  suggestions  in  the  word  'prior.'  Following  its  leads,  we 
saw  how  the  search  for  'logical'  priority  can,  when  translated  into  temporal,  or 
narrative  terms,  be  expressed  in  the  imagery  of  'regression  to  childhood,'  or  in 
other  imagery  or  ideas  of  things  past.  This  concern  with  the  statement  of 
essence  in  terms  of  origins  (ancestry)  caused  us  to  overlook  the  exactly  opposite 
resource,  the  statement  of  essence  in  terms  of  culminations  (where  the  narrative 
notion  of  'how  it  all  ends  up'  does  serve  for  the  logically  reductive  notion  of 
'what  it  all  boils  down  to').  In  either  choice  (the  ancestral  or  the  final)  the 
narrative  terminology  provides  for  a  personalizing  of  essence.  Along  similar  lines 
we  may  note  that  the  imagery  of  adult  illness  (e.g.,  Mann's  use  of  the  tuber- 
culosis sanitarium  in  Tristan  and  The  Magic  Mountain)  may  serve  particularly 
well  as  a  narrative  terminology  of  essence  in  that  it  combines  both  'regressive' 
and  'culminative'  principles  of  identification.  For  die  adult  patients,  in  being 
constantly  nursed  and  cared  for,  are  in  a  condition  diat  harks  back  to  the  priority 
of  childhood,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  tragically  under  the  culminative 
sign  of  death"  (pp.  14-15). 

21.  This  is  one  of  the  main  problems  in  discussing  art  in  society.  As  Burke 
puts  it:  "Historicists  who  deal  with  art  in  terms  of  its  background  are  continually 
suffering  from  the  paradox  of  contextual  definition,  as  their  opponents  accuse 
them  of  slighting  the  work  of  art  in  its  esthetic  aspects;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
critics  who  would  center  their  attention  on  the  work  'in  itself  must  wince  when 
it  is  made  apparent  that  their  inquiries,  in  ignoring  contextual  reference,  frustrate 
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our  desire  to  see  the  products  of  artistic  action  treated  in  terms  of  the  scene-act, 
scene-agent,  and  agent-act  ratios"  {A  Grammar  of  Motives,  p.  26). 

22.  In  this  sense  Burke's  dramatism  differs  from  the  "relationism"  of  Mann- 
heim or  the  "generalized  other"  of  Mead,  since  it  consists  of  searching  for  the 
specific  opponent  to  a  given  point  of  view. 

23.  A  Grammar  of  Motives,  p.  33. 

24.  Here  again  Burke  uses  the  same  method  as  he  employed  in  his  literary 
analysis,  where  he  selects  the  rimal  drama  as  the  prototype  of  literary  works  in 
general  (see  The  Philosophy  of  Literary  Form,  pp.  103-32). 

25.  Burke,  A  Grammar  of  Motives,  pp.   19-20. 

26.  See  A  Grammar  of  Motives,  pp.  323-401,  "The  Dialectic  of  Constitutions." 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  338. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  341. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  402. 

30.  See  the  section  on  "Dialectic  in  General,"  ibid.,  pp.  402-43,  where  these 
three  elements  of  dialectic  are  discussed  in  detail. 

31.  Ibid.,  p.  440. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VIII 

1.  Lane  Cooper,  The  "Rhetoric"  of  Aristotle:  An  Expanded  Translation  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1932),  p.  xx. 

2.  Cooper  lists  about  fifty  pages  of  references  under  "audience"  alone  in  his 
Index.  Book  ii  of  the  Rhetoric  contains  much  about  the  psychology  of  the  audience 
from  an  individual,  as  well  as  a  social,  point  of  view. 

3.  For  Aristotle's  remarks  on  these  aspects  of  the  audience  see  pp.  131-40  of 
Cooper's  translation. 

4.  The  Sophists  were  held  in  very  great  esteem  by  Greek  publics  ranging  from 
the  most  learned  connoisseurs  of  the  art  of  speech  to  the  general  public  of  Greek 
citizens.  Livingstone  describes  the  audience  reaction  to  a  great  speaker  as  follows: 
"He  [the  Sophist]  then  asks  his  audience  to  suggest  a  subject  to  him.  They  de- 
mand an  imaginary  speech  by  King  William  before  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  [This 
is  a  modern  illustration  for  British  students.]  The  Sophist  remains  a  few  minutes 
seated  in  thought,  then  commences  with  a  bright  look  on  his  face.  At  first  he  re- 
mains seated  and  speaks  gendy,  then  rising  to  his  feet  he  is  carried  away  by  his 
eloquence.  He  speaks  without  faltering  or  pausing  for  a  word,  yet  this  improvisa- 
tion recalls  the  most  finished  efforts  of  the  most  famous  orators.  He  smiles  with 
conscious  skill  as  he  piles  phrase  on  phrase  and  builds  up  his  sentences.  Sometimes 
as  his  passion  grows  he  strikes  his  thigh,  sometimes  at  a  pathetic  passage  he 
breaks  into  tears.  Meanwhile,  the  audience  are  as  moved  as  if  a  nation's  fate  hung 
in  the  balance;  they  applaud,  shout  assent,  weep  with  him,  scream  with  delight 
at  his  skill,  and  even,  foreseeing  the  ends  of  his  sentences,  finish  them  before  he 
can  utter  them  himsejf.  .  ."  (R.  W.  Livingstone,  The  Mission  of  Greece  [Ox- 
ford: Oxford  University  Press,  1928],  p.  214).  Livingstone  claims  that  every  detail 
in  this  description  is  taken  from  ancient  sources.  Philostratus'  Lives  of  the  Sophists 
contains  many  similar  decriptions.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  form  of  audi- 
ence response  with  other  primary  group  situations,  such  as  Malinowski's  Tro- 
brianders,  modern  crooners'  fan  clubs,  and  small,  intimate  groups  in  which  the 
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response  of  the  audience  and  die  role  taken  by  the  speaker  show  many  similarities 
of  structure  and  function,  regardless  of  content.  The  point  here  is  that  the  func- 
tion of  symbols  within  the  primary  group  makes  such  indmacy  of  response  possi- 
ble and  that  this  is  a  basic  kind  of  response  to  symbols,  which  must  take  other 
forms  as  the  structure  of  the  group  changes  (as  in  the  solitary  reading  of  modern 
fiction).  Even  in  a  world  characterized  by  secondary  contacts,  there  are  many 
primary  types  of  symbolic  participadon.  Children  watching  puppets,  adolescents 
squealing  with  delight  at  their  crooner,  college  students  exhordng  their  team, 
the  gambler  "praying  to  his  dice,"  offer  paradigms  for  all  communicadve  acts 
going  on  within  primary  structures  of  action. 

5.  Aristode  Rhetoric  iii.  7   (Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.   198). 

6.  Ibid.,  Book  ii. 

7.  See  i.  1  (Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  6) ;  i.  2  (Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  12) ;  ii.  21  (Cooper, 
op.  cit.,  p.  153) ;  ii.  22  (Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  156) ;  iii.  1  (Cooper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  183-84), 
where  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  "sorry  nature  of  an  Audience" — that  is,  the  fact  that 
audiences  are  more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  emotion  than  by  reason — and  iii.  14 
(Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  224). 

8.  Aristode  also  points  out  that,  since  rhetoric  deals  with  "things  as  appear  to 
admit  of  two  possibilities"  and  no  one  deliberates  about  certaindes,  rhetoric,  by 
its  very  nature,  must  establish  its  "facts"  largely  dirough  the  creation  of  atdtudes 
desired  by  the  speaker  or  writer. 

9.  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  (Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  139).  Aristotle  did  not  have  to  con- 
sider a  class  structure  based  on  money.  The  same  lack  of  concern  with  die  effect 
of  money  in  society  makes  it  difficult  to  apply  the  findings  of  anthropology  to 
American  society.  Max  Weber,  Werner  Sombart,  and  Georg  Simniel  have  much 
to  say  about  the  symbolic  aspects  of  money.  Simmel's  treatment  of  the  symbolic 
aspects  of  money  in  his  Philosophic  des  Geldes  (Munich  and  Leipzig,  1920)  is  one 
of  our  most  useful  tools  for  the  consideration  of  money  in  modern  urban  society. 

10.  The  speeches  of  the  various  generals  in  Xenophon  are  certainly  made  at 
times  of  profound  danger,  but  they  are  made  with  the  conviction  that  the  problem 
is  not  one  of  understanding  what  will  appeal  to  the  Greek  soldier  but  of  how  to 
make  the  appeal  effective. 

11.  As  A.  E.  Zimmern  states  in  his  essay  "Polidcal  Thought"  in  The  Legacy  of 
Greece,  ed.  R.  W.  Livingstone  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1924),  even 
Plato  based  his  Utopia  on  a  "fine-drawn  and  fallacious  comparison  between  the 
qualities  of  the  human  soul  and  the  class-divisions  which  happened  to  prevail  in 
the  Greek  society  of  die  time." 

12.  It  is  important  to  discover  what  value  an  authority  places  on  rhetoric.  Plato 
distinguishes  two  kinds  of  discussions,  "eristical"  and  "dialectical"  (see  Meno). 
What  Plato  calls  an  eristic  discussion  is  one  in  which  each  party  tries  to  prove  that 
he  is  right  and  the  other  wrong.  In  a  dialectical  discussion  an  attempt  is  made 
to  show  that  both  parties  in  the  discussion  are  right  and  diat  truth  must  be  arrived 
at  through  common  endeavor.  Plato  believed  diat  dialectical  discussion  was  sci- 
entifically superior  to  eristical  discussion.  Hobbes  seems  to  assume  that  the  world 
of  polidcs  is  a  dialectical  world  in  which  nonsocial  communides  (a  "state  of 
nature")  turn  into  societies.  Kant  and  Aristotle  seem  very  suspicious  of  rhetoric. 
Thus  Kant  says:  "the  reading  of  the  best  speech  of  a  Roman  forensic  orator,  a 
modern  parliamentary  debater,  or  a  preacher,  has  invariably  been  mingled  with 
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an  unpleasant  sense  of  disapproval  of  an  insidious  art  that  knows  how,  in  matters 
of  moment,  to  move  men  like  machines  to  a  judgement  that  must  lose  all  its 
weight  with  them  upon  calm  reflection.  Force  and  elegance  of  speech  (which 
together  constitute  rhetoric)  belong  to  fine  art;  but  oratory  {ars  oratorio)  being 
the  art  of  playing  for  one's  own  purpose  upon  the  weaknesses  of  men  (let  this 
purpose  be  ever  so  good  in  intention  or  even  in  fact)  merits  no  respect  whatever" 
{Kant's  Critique  of  Aesthetic  Judgement,  trans.  James  Creed  Meredith  [Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1911],  p.  193  n.;  italics  as  in  Kant).  No  one  seems  neutral 
about  linguistic  usage.  Each,  from  varying  points  of  view,  stratifies  usage  in  some 
kind  of  hierarchy. 

13.  Ferdinand  Tonnies,  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Sociology:  Gemeinschaft  und 
Gesellschaft,  translated  and  supplemented  by  Charles  P.  Loomis  (New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  1948),  p.  54. 

14.  Mead's  Mind,  Self,  and  Society  deals  with  this  from  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  vocal  gesture.  Anthropologists  deal  much  with  tradition  in  societies  where 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  competing  traditions.  It  is  simple  enough  to  point  out 
that  there  are  traditions  in  a  society.  We  need  to  know  how  the  individual  accepts 
one  and  not  the  other  tradition  in  societies  where  there  are  many  usable  pasts 
being  invoked  by  competing  groups  within  the  same  institution,  by  institutions 
within  the  society,  and,  finally,  by  cultures  within  civilizations.  When  we  eliminate 
choice  in  the  acceptance  of  tradition,  we  really  beg  the  question. 

15.  Mencken  quotes  approvingly  from  Paul  Shorey:  "The  unconscious  genius 
of  the  people,"  said  Paul  Shorey,  "no  more  invents  slang  than  it  invents  epics.  It 
is  coined  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  by  smart  writers  who,  as  they  would  say,  are 
out  for  the  coin."  In  his  own  discussions  of  college  slang,  newspaper  writing, 
sports  writing,  criminal  argot,  and  the  like,  Mencken's  thesis  is  that  it  is  precisely 
through  the  efforts  of  individual  artists  that  new  words  are  invented  (see  H.  L. 
Mencken,  The  American  Language  [New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1947],  pp. 
559-60,  as  well  as  the  discussions  on  slang  in  the  two  supplementary  volumes). 

16.  Burke,  A  Rhetoric  of  Motives  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
1950),  p.  43;  Burke's  italics.  R.  G.  Collingwood,  in  his  Principles  of  Art  (Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1938),  takes  issue  with  Tylor,  Frazer,  and  Freud  for 
rooting  magic  and  the  magical  arts  in  a  past  condition  and  in  considering  diem 
as  bad  science.  He  states  that  die  "only  profitable  way  of  theorizing  about  magic 
is  to  approach  it  from  the  side  of  art"  (pp.  65-69) .  But  Collingwood,  like  Dilthey, 
is  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  art  and  knowledge;  Burke  is  concerned 
with  art  as  an  action  system,  as  in  literature,  and,  finally,  with  dialectic  and 
rhetoric  as  an  essential  function  in  every  action  system.  Burke  proposes  that  we 
discuss  primitive  magic  in  terms  of  rhetoric  in  place  of  discussing  modern  rhetoric 
in  terms  of  primitive  magic. 

17.  As  we  see  in  Durkheim,  where  communication  of  this  sort  among  savages 
is  admirably  described.  Durkheim  offers  little  on  communication  in  situations 
where  men  do  not  assume  consubstantiality  with  one  another.  Even  when  he 
touches  on  moments  of  detachment  in  ritual  (as  in  humor),  this  is  treated  as  a 
form  of  play,  which,  in  turn,  is  grounded  in  the  notion  that  play  (and  art)  are 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  excess  energy  stirred  up  by  the  religious  ritual.  In  this, 
Durkheim  is  in  close  agreement  with  Spencer.  In  ritual  acts  there  can  be  no  ac- 
ceptance of  a  competing  ritual  as  necessary  to  salvation  (as  in  religion).  In  rhet- 
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oric,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  "other"  is  not  a  heretic  who  must  be  destroyed,  exor- 
cised, interdicted,  or  excommunicated  but  a  very  necessary  communicant,  without 
whom,  indeed,  no  rhetorical  search  for  agreement  would  be  possible.  (Much  the 
same  point  could  be  made  about  play,  games,  sports,  etc.)  The  study  of  rhetoric 
shows  us  how  we  accept  the  divisiveness  of  the  "I"  and  the  "Me,"  the  "I"  and  the 
"You,"  and  the  "I"  and  the  "They"  and  finally  overcome  it  by  various  symbolic 
idendficadons.  In  Malinowski's  approach  there  is  little  analysis  of  rejecdon  and  a 
great  deal  of  analysis  of  acceptance.  Anthropological  thinking  has  stressed  accept- 
ance as  "namral"  (as  Tdnnies  does  Gemeinschajt)  to  such  a  degree  that,  where 
rejection  is  considered,  it  is  thought  of  in  relation  to  malign  aspects  of  action. 
Hence  Di'rkheim's  "anomie,"  etc.  Burke  insists  that,  if  we  are  to  talk  about  modern 
societies,  we  must  accept  competition  as  basic  in  communication  and  make  use  of 
acceptance  and  rejection  as  polar  constructs.  Certainly,  this  fits  the  facts  of  modern 
communicative  experience  far  better  than  does  the  heavy  emphasis  on  conformity 
in  noncompetitive  situations. 

18.  As  do  Freud,  Durkheim,  Frazer,  and  Ruskin  when  essentializing  and  not 
proportionalizing  procedures  are  used. 

19.  These  may  be  words,  pictures,  flags,  sounds,  emblems,  etc.,  as  Durkheim 
points  out  in  his  analysis  of  religious  ritual;  but,  without  some  commonly  shared 
symbolic  apparatus,  no  consensus  is  possible. 

20.  There  are  nonsymbolic  forms  of  identification.  These  occur  when  no  choice 
can  be  made  by  the  individual  among  various  ends  (as  in  closed  groups,  where 
rimal,  not  rhetoric,  is  the  "highest"  communicative  means),  and  when  the  in- 
dividual is  under  duress  from  drugs,  hypnotism,  blackmail,  threats,  or  torture 
(here  pain  is  used  to  destroy  the  will,  i.e.,  to  direct  the  individual's  form  of 
identification  away  from  rhetorical  to  ritual  or  magical  usage). 

21.  Again,  this  is  not  to  say  that  symbols  are  either  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  but 
both/and.  The  study  of  rhetoric  is,  by  definition,  the  study  of  modves  as  these 
are  used  within  a  wider  context  than  the  statement  of  the  symbols  itself.  Few 
speakers  invent  new  appeals  to  an  audience.  More  often  it  is  a  matter  of  knowing 
how  to  discover  the  proper  way  to  relate  what  the  speaker  wants  to  convey  with 
what  the  audience  already  believes.  Such  beliefs  are  open  to  study  in  mythology, 
hero-tales,  and  art,  as  Dilthey,  Pareto,  Sumner,  and  Burke  point  out.  Whedier 
called  "objective  mind,"  "residues,"  "ethologs,"  "frames  of  acceptance  and/or 
rejection,"  or  "myths"  (as  in  Jung),  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  as  "objective"  a 
part  of  society  as  is  a  battleship  (to  paraphrase  Dewey).  The  custom  among 
American  social  scientists  of  regarding  certain  kinds  of  data  (usually  economic 
and  political)  as  "objective"  and  then  handling  them  in  certain  ways  (usually 
statistical)  can  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  the  history  of  American  social 
science.  Business  and  government  supply  funds  for  social  science  research;  religious 
and  art  institutions  do  not.  Until  they  furnish  means  for  social  scientists  to  study 
the  kinds  of  symbolic  experience  specific  to  art  and  religion,  political  and  economic 
data  will  be  used. 

22.  Mead,  Dewey,  Cooley,  and  James  make  heavy  use  of  rhetorical  and  drama- 
tistic  images  in  their  analysis  of  socialization.  Durkheim,  Malinowski,  and  Rad- 
cliffe-Brown,  on  the  odier  hand,  stress  dramatistic  images  only  in  so  far  as  they 
lead  to  a  moment  of  "revelation,"  "conversion,"  "oneness,"  etc.  This  is  much  the 
same  as  aesthetic  analysis,  which  deals  only  with  the  moment  of  consummation 
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and  then  tries  to  explain  every  phase  of  art  by  it.  The  moment  of  revelation  that 
Durkheim  talks  about  is  reached  through  ritual.  What  is  overlooked  is  that  there 
may  be  other  action  systems  (such  as  science,  art,  politics,  or  business)  which 
have  similar  moments  of  consummation.  It  is  not  enough  to  take  religious  ritual 
as  the  prototype  for  all  forms  of  socialization.  Religious  orders  have  become  highly 
expert  in  the  development  of  one  state  "beyond"  rhetoric,  namely,  the  moment 
of  mystery  wherein  matter  is  transubstantiated  into  spirit,  through  which  the  indi- 
vidual communicant  finds  truth.  Such  moments  of  transubstantiation  are  charac- 
teristic of  many  kinds  of  experience,  as  in  art,  war,  love,  politics,  sports,  earning 
money,  and  spending  money.  Thus  transubstantiation,  like  transference  in  psycho- 
analysis and  consummation  in  art,  is  a  descriptive  term  for  a  phase  of  action, 
which,  although  specific  in  regard  to  religious  experience,  is  yet  common  to  acts 
in  every  fully  developed  experience.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  only  when  a  social 
institution  can  offer  participants  such  moments  of  "mystery"  that  it  becomes 
powerful.  In  his  pursuit  of  suitable  definitions  for  "identification,"  Burke  reviews 
a  wide  range  of  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  question:  How  does 
identification  take  place?  Following  his  review  of  Bentham,  Burke  mrns  to  Marx 
and  Engels  (The  German  Ideology).  After  outlining  their  treatment  of  "ideo- 
logical mystifications,"  which  are  presumed  to  result  from  treating  ideas  as  pri- 
mary where  they  should  have  been  treated  as  derivative,  Burke  points  out  that 
productive  forces  themselves  could  not  develop  without  language.  This  is  because 
a  vocabulary  is  necessary  not  simply  for  guiding  the  production  of  machines  and 
for  sustaining  the  tradition  of  their  use  but  also  for  the  invention  of  tools  for 
making  other  tools.  This  process  is  very  similar  to  the  capacity  of  man  not  only 
to  talk  but  to  talk  about  talking.  For  this  is  the  purest  form  of  symbolic  activity, 
and,  however  we  explain  language,  we  have  not  offered  a  complete  explanation 
until  we  note  the  ways  in  which  "discourse  about  discourse"  takes  place. 

23.  Burke,  A  Rhetoric  of  Motives,  p.  44. 

24.  Any  more  than  the  way  a  skilful  hostess  arranges  a  room  by  appealing  to 
various  senses  (through  the  use  of  flowers,  music,  decoration,  etc.)  is  simply  "orna- 
menting" the  room.  She  is  creating  what  we  call  an  "atmosphere."  This  will  de- 
termine to  a  very  great  degree  how  we  will  have  to  act,  feel,  think,  will,  and  desire, 
while  we  are  in  her  house. 

25.  As  we  do  when  we  collaborate  actively  with  the  speaker  by  finishing  for  him 
aloud  (or  silenriy  to  ourselves)  what  he  has  left  unsaid.  Symbolic  effect  must  be 
studied  in  terms  of  the  emotion  aroused  and  the  objects  to  which  these  emotions 
are  attached.  This  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  problem  of  form  and  content 
in  aesthetic  discussion. 

26.  These  descriptions  are  taken  from  the  "Analysis"  of  the  Rhetoric  as  given 
by  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxxviii. 

27.  Burke,  A  Rhetoric  of  Motives,  p.  85. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  87.  The  search  for  these  images,  their  relationship  to  ideational 
images  (security  as  linked  with  the  mother,  for  example)  and  the  recognition 
of  the  relationship  between  image  and  idea  (with  the  development  of  specific 
techniques  for  analyzing  such  relationships)  are  the  bases  for  Burke's  analysis 
of  all  symbolic  material. 

29.  Literary  language  is  but  one  manifestation  of  language.  There  are  other 
uses  which  must  be  studied  in  their  own  terms.  Medieval  and  classical  rhetoricians 
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were  trained  to  think  of  language  in  its  various  modes  (literature  was  one  of 
these,  of  course).  In  our  age  we  are  trying  to  do  this  through  our  usual  pro- 
cedures of  specialization  of  study.  It  seems  probable  that  we  must  soon  return 
to  some  such  general  study  of  symbolic  expression  in  language. 

30.  American  sociologists  are  singularly  fortunate  in  having  available  The 
American  Language  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  He  deals  in  rich  detail  with  Ameri- 
can use  of  slang,  argot,  and  cant.  His  New  Dictionary  of  Quotations  on  His- 
torical Principles  from  Ancient  Sources  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1946) 
is  a  very  useful  topical  arrangement  of  proverbs,  excellently  cross-indexed,  and 
with  references  to  sources  which  are  of  great  value  to  the  sociologist.  It  is  only 
recendy  (1951)  that  we  have  had  a  dictionary  of  Americanisms.  A  Dictionary 
of  Americanisms  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951),  edited  by  M.  M. 
Mathews,  now  makes  it  possible  to  consider  our  own  language  in  terms  of  its 
specific  American  origins  and  development. 

31.  Sources  of  American  slang  are  detailed  by  Mencken  in  Supplement  II  (New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1948)  of  his  Dictionary,  where  abundant  references  to 
standard  works,  periodicals,  etc.,  are  given. 

32.  Simmcl's  observations  on  secrecy  and  secret  orders  offer  a  sociological  ap- 
proach to  such  usage.  David  W.  Maurer's  The  Big  Con  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  1940)  combines  a  theoretical  and  practical  treatment  of  many  aspects 
of  the  confidence  man  and  his  "game." 

33.  Autobiography,  chap.  xii. 

34.  The  point  here  is  that  Weber's  use  of  Franklin's  writings,  Tawney's  of 
Richard  Baxter,  William  James  of  religious  classics,  and  Malinowski's  of  tradi- 
tional lore  obviates  accusations  of  presenting  a  text  which  has  been  recorded 
in  terms  of  a  theory  to  prove  a  theory  (the  common  and  well-jusdfied  complaint 
raised  against  social  scientists  who  use  personal  documents).  Such  documents  as 
Franklin's  Autobiography  are  independent  of  the  analyst,  since  they  were  created 
to  interpret  experience  as  the  subject  himself  experienced  it.  As  long  as  such  docu- 
ments deal  with  the  same  kind  of  experience  as  that  falling  within  the  interest 
of  the  analyst,  they  are,  as  Weber  says,  "free  of  preconceptions."  Any  series  of 
proverbial  expressions  will  be  representative  because  they  have  been  accepted  as  so 
by  the  group  making  use  of  them;  for  proverbs  are  used,  they  are  never  simply 
ornaments  of  speech.  When  we  use  letters,  diaries,  recorded  interview  material 
of  any  kind,  we  are  never  sure  about  what  degree  of  representativeness  such 
documents  may  possess  (even  sometimes  of  what  population),  and,  until  we 
demonstrate  what  degree  we  assume  them  to  possess,  there  is  really  no  way  that 
they  can  be  used  as  samples  of  a  population.  When  Blumer  criticizes  Thomas 
and  Znaniecki  for  dieir  failure  to  demonstrate  the  representativeness  of  their  docu- 
ments, he  makes  a  home  thrust  and  one  that  can  still  be  made  about  the  use  of 
expressive  documents  by  sociologists.  Weber  and  Tawney  are  careful  to  point  out 
which  documents  they  think  typical  and  why,  in  such  a  way  that  another  analyst 
can  go  over  the  same  documents.  As  Kluckhohn  stresses,  this  is  almost  never  done 
by  anthropologists  or  sociologists,  and,  until  it  is,  there  can  be  no  great  develop- 
ment of  theory  in  the  use  of  such  documents. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX 

1.  This  is  not  all  that  could  be  said  about  symbols  in  society,  but  it  is  an  attempt 
to  hold  to  a  fairly  rigorous  sociological  statement.  There  are  many  echoes  of  Sim- 
mel  in  this,  but  the  image  of  the  act  developed  in  this  study  is  not  based  on  play 
or  the  game  as  a  prototype  for  sociation,  nor  is  interaction  conceived  of  in  mecha- 
nistic terms  as  a  system  of  "bodily  masses  . . .  whose  reciprocal  effects  wholly  de- 
termine their  mutual  behavior"  (see  Kurt  H.  Wolff  [trans.].  The  Sociology  of 
Georg  Simmel  [Glencoe,  111.:  Free  Press,  1950],  p.  10;  also  see  "Society  and  Knowl- 
edge of  Society,"  ibid.,  pp.  3-11. 

2.  That  is,  he  will  ask:  Under  what  conditions  does  communication  (between 
those  in  different  positions)  take  place? 

3.  As  Freud  does  in  his  analysis  of  case  studies  and  Malinowski  in  his  linguis- 
tic analysis  of  Trobriand  garden  magic  and  as  Kenneth  Burke  (and  the  "New 
Critics")  do  in  their  analyses. 

4.  At  this  phase  of  inquiry,  images  are  simply  noted.  We  do  not  yet  know 
"what  goes  with  what." 

5.  What  Mead  calls  the  "vocal  gesture"  and  Burke  calls  "symbolic  action."  As 
Burke  describes  Bentham's  work,  he  stresses  the  methodological  contribution 
which  Bentham  made  in  his  search  for  what  he  called  "archetypes"  or  what  we 
might  call  "latent  images."  Since  Bentham  thinks  largely  within  a  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political,  rather  than  literary  or  art,  context,  his  analysis  should  be 
congenial  to  American  social  scientists.  Burke's  section  on  "Rhetorical  Analysis 
in  Bentham"  (pp.  90-101)  of  A  Rhetoric  of  Motives,  as  well  as  his  earlier  treat- 
ments of  Bentham,  is  filled  with  suggestions  for  concrete  analysis  of  rhetorical 
symbolism.  Bentham  revealed  how  profoundly  imaginal  our  thinking  is,  but,  in 
trying  to  promote  ways  of  discussing  that  could  transcend  the  suggestiveness  of 
such  imagery,  Bentham  himself  led  to  an  overstress  upon  the  image.  He  implied 
that  the  disclosure  of  the  image  could  in  itself  be  enough  to  free  us  of  linguistic 
illusion.  Freud  insists  throughout  on  the  imaginal  quality  of  thought.  See  The 
Interpretation  of  Dreams,  where  he  discusses  not  only  the  fact  that  we  "think" 
(in  dreams)  in  images  but  even  what  kind  of  images  predominate.  Once  the 
image  is  accepted  as  the  basic  unit  of  thought,  it  becomes  necessary  to  develop 
some  way  of  analyzing  such  imagery.  This  is  what  Freud  proceeds  to  do.  William 
James  went  directly  to  the  writings  of  religious  mystics  for  data  on  mystical  ex- 
perience. Sociologists  should  go  to  the  observations  made  by  writers  about  writing. 
Mallarme,  Valery,  and  Baudelaire  have  much  to  say  about  the  process  of  writing. 
Almost  every  major  writer  has  left  some  kind  of  description. 

6.  In  so  far  as  these  needs  are  satisfied  through  the  process  of  individuals  inter- 
acting with  one  another  in  situations  where  symbols  are  being  used. 

7.  Simmel  has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  such  highly  charged  moments  in  com- 
munication (that  is,  moments  when  two  individuals  are  aware  of  very  great  differ- 
ences and  yet  must  communicate  through  these  differences) .  See  his  discussion  of 
secrecy,  secret  societies,  coquetry,  etc. 

8.  You  cannot  talk  about  honor  in  a  money  society  without  discussing  honor 
in  terms  of  the  symbol  (money)  which  is  widely  used  throughout  the  society. 
Thus  in  our  society  honor  has  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  money,  to  make  sense. 
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In  Racine's  society  this  was  not  the  case.  Even  in  Balzac's  day,  money  used  in 
bourgeois  Hfe  was  pitted  against  honor  as  a  symbol  of  aristocratic  status.  In 
Dostoevski,  money  is  often  very  evil.  No  American  artist  who  wishes  to  find 
his  roots  in  our  culture  can  take  such  attitudes;  for,  once  he  denies  money,  he 
denies  American  life  as  we  know  it.  Henry  James's  concern  with  a  nobility  of 
money,  that  is,  a  moral  and  intellectual  nobility  to  match  financial  distinction, 
illustrates  one  approach  to  this  by  an  American  writer.  The  basic  American  prob- 
lem in  the  use  of  money  is  how  to  earn  as  well  as  spend  nobly. 

9.  As  today  the  capitalistic  nations  are  busy  showing  how  the  ideologies  in  the 
rhetoric  of  Marxists  should  be  exposed. 

10.  This  is  the  English  title.  In  America  it  was  published  as  English  Pastoral 
Poetry  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1938).  Citations  are  made  from  this 
edition.  Empson's  earlier  work,  Seven  Types  of  Ambiguity  (London:  Chatto  & 
Windus,  1947) — the  1947  edition  is  a  revision  of  the  earlier  1930  edition — and  his 
latest  work,  The  Structure  of  Complex  Words  (London:  Chatto  &  Windus,  1951), 
are  also  relevant  here. 

11.  Empson,  English  Pastoral  Poetry,  p.  4.  The  shift  from  patronage  to  public 
support  created  many  problems  for  the  artists  of  this  period.  See  Mozart's  letters, 
Rousseau's  Confessions,  or  Samuel  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 

12.  The  importance  of  Empson's  analysis  is  the  way  in  which  he  illustrates  this 
in  the  context  of  the  poem  itself. 

13.  Johnson  states:  "He  [Gray]  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness  which 
disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve:  though  he  seemed  to  value  others 
chiefly  according  to  the  progress  they  had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  considered  himself  merely  as  a  man  of  letters;  and  though  without 
birth  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  who  read  for  his  own  amusement"  ("Thomas  Gray,"  in  John- 
son's Lives  of  the  English  Poets  ["Everyman"  ed.],  II,  387). 

14.  Burke,  A  Rhetoric  of  Motives,  p.  126.  In  an  early  work  of  George  Lukacs, 
Die  Theorie  des  Romans:  Ein  geschichtsphilosophisches  Versuch  fiber  die  Formen 
der  grossen  Epil{  (Berlin,  1920),  there  is  a  section  on  irony  as  a  principle  of  form, 
which  deals  with  irony  as  a  way  of  transcending  the  loss  of  an  integrated  and 
"total"  world  view  of  the  older  epic.  Lukacs  is  concerned,  however,  with  how  art 
lets  us  "know"  about  the  world,  not  with  how  it  helps  us  "act"  within  it.  Sartre 
points  out  that  it  is  only  when  social  conditions  allow  for  "detachment"  by  the 
writer  that  he  can  afford  irony  (see  his  What  Is  Literature?  trans,  from  the  French 
by  Bernard  Frechtman  [New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1949]). 

15.  Great  spending  becomes  a  form  of  charisma.  This  American  type  of  charis- 
ma is  not  dealt  with  by  Max  Weber,  Tawney,  or  Sombart.  Where  Weber  does 
touch  on  economic  factors  in  charisma,  he  stresses  the  incompatibility  of  charisma 
and  money,  because,  for  Weber,  money  was  related  to  bureaucracy  and  rationali- 
zation. But  American  plutocracy,  unlike  the  European,  used  money  in  a  different 
way.  Veblen  understood  this.  He  showed  how  money  is  translated  into  symbols 
which  effect  even  the  most  sacred  actions  through  the  establishment  of  a  new 
norm — "pecuniary  decency,"  which  is  based,  not  in  the  "Puritan  ethic"  alone,  but 
in  a  new  plutocratic  "heroism."  It  is  significant  that  Veblen  uses  Carlyle's  con- 
ception of  the  "captain  of  industry."  By  Veblen's  time,  this  captain  had  become 
fit  for  parody  because  his  heroic  production  had,  according  to  Veblen,  come  to  a 
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grotesque  end  in  mock-heroic  spending.  By  1951  such  spending  has  become  wholly 
feminized,  and  the  full  drama  of  American  business  (the  ever  increasing  standard 
of  living)  is  now^  apparent.  In  the  popular  novel  the  woman  as  spender  is  under 
attack,  not  because  she  has  spent  unwisely,  but  because,  in  spending  so  well,  she 
has  made  the  ultimate  end  of  capitalistic  business  life  too  clear. 

16.  Veblen  reduces  the  appeal  made  by  the  plutocracy  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  to  the  level  of  crude  pantomime  or  burlesque.  In  place  of  die  "noble  savage" 
of  the  romanticists,  Veblen  has  an  "honest  worker"  whose  "instinct  of  workman- 
ship," guided  by  a  scientifically  trained  industrial  elite,  will  eliminate  all  the  evils 
of  plutocracy.  But  the  nobility  of  the  worker  is  in  terms  of  what  he  will  produce. 
How  he  will  keep  this  nobility,  once  he  (or  his  wife)  begins  to  consume,  Veblen 
does  not  say.  His  method  of  analysis  consists  of  viewing  consumption  in  terms  of 
ritual  concepts  as  developed  in  anthropology,  while  considering  production  in 
rational  terms  as  developed  in  economic  thought.  This  makes  his  worker  Utopian, 
his  businessman  archaic. 

17.  The  moment  of  consummation  (in  whatever  action  system:  religion,  court- 
ship, art,  war,  etc.)  is  considered  here  as  a  phase  of  the  act,  not  as  a  different 
kind  of  act.  Secular-sacred,  reason-faith,  conscious-unconscious,  etc.,  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  characteristic  of  every  act.  Sacred  moments,  as  moments  of  deep 
belief,  occur  in  every  fully  developed  institution,  although  religious  and  aesthetic 
moments  may  be  "purer"  types  of  such  experience  and  hence  useful  for  analysis. 
Deep  moments  of  consummation  can  be  studied  in  various  action  systems,  as  in 
religion,  art,  science,  war,  etc.,  where  we  talk  about  the  experience  of  the  living 
God,  the  feeling  of  beauty,  the  solution  of  the  problem,  absolute  bravery,  etc.  As 
sociologists,  we  are  interested  in  the  specific  sociological  content  and  form  of 
action.  To  examine  any  action,  or  action  system,  we  must,  however,  have  a  gen- 
eral sociological  construct  of  action.  This  does  not  rule  out  other  constructs  of 
the  act.  It  simply  indicates  that,  unless  we  are  willing  to  create  sociological  con- 
structs, there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  presume  that  we  have  a  discipline. 

18.  Positivists  talk  about  patterns  of  integrated  responses,  social  equilibrium, 
etc.,  just  as  the  biologist  talks  about  organic  stability.  Constructs  of  this  kind 
do  not  deny  order,  they  simply  shift  it  to  a  space-time  nature,  not  to  a  human 
nature,  and  assume  that  order  will  occur  because  of  laws  of  nature.  Nature's  laws 
are  for  the  preservation  of  the  species  (preservation  in  terms  of  space-time) .  The 
sociologist  is  more  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the  species  as  human 
beings,  whose  conception  of  order  is  a  social  order.  The  preservation  of  this  is  a 
"law"  of  human  namre.  Men  fight  and  die  for  many  reasons;  from  a  sociological 
view,  they  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  once  the  social  order  in  which  they  have 
learned  how  to  enact  their  status  roles  is  threatened. 

19.  Certain  phases  of  this  internalization  have  been  studied  by  psychoanalysts. 
What  they  call  "transference";  the  theologian,  "sacrifice";  the  anthropologist,  the 
"moment  of  passage  in  a  rite";  the  aesthete,  the  "moment  of  consummation  in 
art";  etc.,  are  various  ways  of  talking  about  the  same  thing,  namely,  how  we 
internalize  within  the  self  symbols  given  to  us  by  others  in  our  society.  Sociology 
and  psychology  are  not  alone  in  their  concern  with  this  problem. 

20.  Even  when  we  tormre  and  kill  the  other,  we  do  so  to  persuade  our  own 
followers.  Hider  tormred  and  killed  the  Jew,  not  to  eliminate  the  Jew  or,  as  in 
other  inquisitions,  to  save  his  soul,  but  to  persuade  German  Gentiles  that  they 
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had  been  purified.  Once  we  are  purified,  we  feel  better  able  to  endure  future  suf- 
fering. Some  such  purification  device  is  used  before  going  into  war.  These  de- 
vices range  all  the  way  from  the  tribal  war  dance,  where  evils  are  expelled  in 
pantomime,  song,  and  dance,  to  civilized  propaganda,  treason  trials,  purges,  etc., 
where  evils  are  expelled  through  other  symbolic  means. 

21.  What  we  think  of  as  sophistication  in  manners,  urbanity  in  discourse, 
suavity  in  diplomacy,  etc.  That  is,  even  diough  the  individual  has  the  right  to 
communicate  certain  symbols,  he  must  vitalize  this  right  through  the  exercise 
of  communicative  skills.  High  social  position  must  be  kept,  as  well  as  attained. 

22.  This  is  why  the  "principles  of  the  Founding  Fathers"  are  so  commonly 
invoked  and  are  so  powerful. 

23.  For  one  thing,  because  we  know  from  intimate  and  frequent  reaction  of 
others  how  our  manipulations  are  affecting  them. 

24.  The  purest  form  of  the  middle  man  in  institutions  which  rely  greatly  on 
symbols  is  the  literary  critic.  Under  capitalism  he  has  even  created  an  independent 
office  of  critic  (as  in  the  press)  and  is  supported  in  it  by  those  who  distribute  sym- 
bolic material. 

25.  The  manner  in  which  various  parties  contend  for  the  right  to  identify  their 
cause  with  Washington  or  Lincoln  and  die  attachment  of  the  healing  arts  to  the 
Christian  Cross  are  examples  in  our  own  time. 

26.  Where  there  are  few  proscriptions  about  dress,  as  in  American  society,  or 
where  the  right  to  certain  dress  is  not  owned,  it  is  necessary  to  spend  lavishly 
on  clothes.  To  be  able  to  spend  freely  is  an  American  value.  Living  up  to  (and 
beyond)  certain  standards  of  consumption  gives  us  a  kind  of  euphoria,  not  because 
we  are  "materialistic"  but  because  the  right  to  spend  freely  is  a  guaranty  of  our 
membership  in  a  moral  order. 

27.  In  a  forensic  society  shifts  in  power  must  be  made  through  dialectical,  not 
ritual,  skill.  Once  the  shift  has  been  accomplished,  there  may  be  a  return  to  ritual. 
When  we  need  to  recharge  symbols  with  radiance  and  power,  we  turn  to  symbol 
specialists  and  notably  (in  our  society  at  least)  to  those  highly  skilled  in  linguistic 
manipulation. 

28.  The  sociologist  translates  the  three  modes  of  experience — being,  doing,  and 
having — into  family  lineage  (blue  blood,  etc.),  merit  or  skill,  and  ownership  (as  of 
land  and  money)  and  seeks  to  analyze  symbols  appertaining  to  each  mode. 

29.  And  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  develop  means  of  assessing  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  communication. 

30.  Moliere,  Sheridan,  and  Shaw  created  great  comedy  out  of  attempts  to  cross 
social  gaps.  Monsieur  Jourdain,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  Elizabeth  Doolittle  are  three 
among  many  depictions  of  the  parvenu  struggling  to  reduce  social  distance  through 
learning  how  to  use  symbols  proper  to  a  high  class.  We  must  make  ridiculous 
those  who  misuse  our  symbols  of  class  posidon  or  be  prepared  to  see  our  class 
made  so. 

31.  The  few,  however,  are  bound  by  theories  of  hierarchy  which  cannot  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  Whatever  threatens  the  foundadons  of  hierarchy  meets  with 
vigorous  opposition.  See  The  Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon,  in  which  Louis  XIV's 
attempts  to  advance  his  bastards  in  court  circles  are  described. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  X 

1.  The  sociologist  accepts  ambiguity  in  this  process  as  natural  to  every  inter- 
active situation  of  the  "I"  and  the  "Me."  What  he  looks  for  is  how  such  ambigui- 
ties, inner  contradictions,  tensions,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  in  various  social  organi- 
zations and,  specifically  (if  he  is  interested  in  communication),  how  such  am- 
biguities are  resolved  in  the  symbolic  structures  of  art,  religion,  science,  politics, 
erotic  life,  etc. 

2.  In  moments  of  deep  belief,  all  opposition  is  heretical.  Even  in  a  democratic 
society  we  must  believe  that  the  right  to  public  discussion  is  sacred.  In  any  kind 
of  action  the  rules  of  the  game  must  be  sacrosanct,  or  the  game  becomes  impos- 
sible. The  adjudication  of  differences  over  rules  in  a  democratic  society  must  be 
done  by  bodies  answerable  to  the  people;  in  tyrannies  such  differences  cannot 
be  adjudicated  but  must  be  purged. 

3.  As,  for  example,  the  ever  increasing  American  standard  of  living. 

4.  What  is  said  here  about  money  is  presumed  to  be  true  only  of  a  capitalistic 
society,  and  even  here  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  how  social  conditions  affect 
access  to  "free"  earning  and  spending. 

5.  The  ideal  American  is  a  free-and-easy  spender.  Shrewdness  about  money, 
to  an  American,  does  not  lie  in  how  he  saves  it  but  in  spending  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  we  are  confident  of  our  capacity  to  earn  more. 

6.  Indeed,  must  be  seen  by  many. 

7.  Karl  Mannheim  proposes  such  a  scheme  in  his  Man  and  Society  in  an  Age 
of  Reconstruction:  Studies  in  Modern  Social  Structure,  trans,  from  the  German 
by  Edward  Shils  (New  York,  1940).  See  esp.  Part  II,  "Social  Causes  of  the  Con- 
temporary Crisis  in  Culture." 

8.  William  James,  Selected  Papers  on  Philosophy  ("Everyman's  Library"),  p. 
259.  James's  italics. 

9.  Status  inhibitions  are,  however,  very  great.  In  terms  of  our  interest  here 
in  the  communication  of  status,  it  is  useful  to  adopt  concepts  of  modesty,  shame, 
etc.,  as  they  have  been  developed  in  a  sexual  context  and  use  them  in  a  social  one. 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Saint-Simon,  Racine,  Moliere,  and  Oscar  Wilde  in  our  own 
day  offer  much  material  for  a  social  psychology  of  status  which  would  be  based 
on  how  status  is  communicated.  There  are  other  sources  in  literature;  those  men- 
tioned are  simply  obvious  examples  of  writers  who  show  explicitly  how  status 
is  gained,  sustained,  and  lost.  And,  to  repeat,  Freud  and  Stekel,  however  much 
they  theorize  about  sex,  make  frequent  use  of  status  concepts  when  they  analyze 
concrete  cases. 

10.  Thus  today  in  the  struggle  for  power  in  welfare  and  medical  fields  we  see 
the  Christian  Cross  invoked  by  the  Red  Cross  (for  disaster  relief),  the  White 
Cross  (for  health  insurance),  the  Blue  Cross  (for  medical  insurance),  etc.,  just 
as  in  other  times  knights  invoked  the  Cross  for  help  in  all  kinds  of  adventures. 

11.  Even  if  those  without  power  do  the  same  thing  as  those  with  power,  they 
will  be  judged  improper  for  imitating  their  betters. 

12.  When  we  meet  strangers,  we  must  place  them  in  our  social  order  before 
we  can  communicate  with  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  converse  with  others  whom 
we  cannot  place.  Until  a  hostess  gives  us  clues  to  the  role  of  the  other,  we  are  at  a 
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loss  to  know  how  to  begin  conversation — indeed,  we  are  even  fearful  of  begin- 
ning, for  there  are  many  risks  involved.  Symbols  of  status  which  indicate  occu- 
pation, religion,  class,  and  education  tell  us  where  an  individual  belongs,  what 
forms  of  address  are  proper  to  him,  what  he  is  interested  in,  etc.  Until  we  know 
this,  we  keep  searching  for  clues,  or,  in  situations  where  it  seems  impossible  to 
interpret  the  role  of  the  other  (as  in  a  group  of  naked  army  inductees),  we  fall 
silent. 

13.  In  his  Wit  and  the  Unconscious,  Freud  points  out  that  we  use  refined  wit 
in  the  presence  of  women  of  a  higher  class,  obscene  smut  with  women  of  a  lower 
class,  to  gratify  sexual  cravings  which  we  cannot  satisfy  by  more  direct  means. 
This  is  because  wit  serves  in  acquiring  pleasure  (in  contradistinction  to  the  dream, 
where  we  seek  to  avoid  pain)  and  because  this  pleasure  can  be  gained  only  in 
"public"  appeals  to  a  third  person.  This  requires  the  use  of  symbols  which  are 
intelligible  to  the  other  person:  "wit  and  dreams  have  developed  in  altogether 
different  spheres  of  psychic  life,  and  are  to  be  classed  under  widely  separated  cate- 
gories of  the  psychological  system.  No  matter  how  concealed,  the  dream  is  still 
a  wish,  while  wit  is  a  developed  play"  (The  Basic  Writings  of  Sigmund  Freud 
["Modern  Library  Giant  ed."],  p.  761).  In  answer  to  the  query,  "How  do  we 
get  pleasure  out  of  the  refinements  of  wit.?"  Freud  concludes  that  it  is  because 
the  greater  the  effort  required  to  break  through  the  barrier  which  refinement 
places  to  our  drive  for  satisfaction  of  lewd  and  hostile  tendencies,  the  more  pleas- 
urable will  be  the  witticism.  This  is  because,  on  the  one  hand,  wit  allows  us  to 
release  our  pent-up  tensions  "economically"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  us 
to  direct  our  aggressions  toward  others  with  the  approval  of  the  public  among 
whom  we  utter  the  witticism.  Obviously,  once  the  concept  of  "public"  is  intro- 
duced in  a  Freudian  construction,  sociology,  not  psychology,  must  be  used.  From 
a  sociological  point  of  view,  die  sexual  object  in  modern  European  society  will  be 
more  desirable,  the  higher  it  is  in  society.  The  sexual  objects  of  the  ruling  class 
will  set  the  standards  for  the  sexual  objects  of  every  other  class.  The  symbols 
used  to  deal  with  sexual  experience  will  therefore  be  powerful  because  they  are 
the  means  whereby  we  learn  how  to  satisfy  physical  sexual  needs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  satisfy  psychic  status  needs.  That  is,  a  sociology  of  sex  symbolism  would 
show  how  we  satisfy  social  needs  in  terms  of  sexual  activity,  whereas  Freud  shows 
how  we  satisfy  sexual  needs  in  spite  of  social  forms  of  expression. 

14.  As  Veblen  points  out  in  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.  It  is  very  central 
to  his  thesis  that  symbols  are  powerful  in  our  society  in  so  far  as  they  are 
"pecuniary."  C.  S.  Lewis,  in  his  The  Allegory  of  Love:  A  Study  in  Medieval 
Traditiofz  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1948),  shows  how  erotic  symbols 
were  powerful  to  the  degree  that  they  were  taken  from  the  feudal  hierarchy  of 
rank. 

15.  See  Austin  Warren,  Rage  for  Order:  Essays  in  Criticism  (Chicago:  Uni\er- 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1948),  in  which  this  point  is  elaborated  in  his  essay  on 
Henry  James. 

16.  As  Kenneth  Burke,  Georg  Simmel,  and  Carlyle  sti'ess. 

17.  Durkheim  describes  ritual  in  terms  of  rites  which  are  binding  because  the 
symbols  used  in  them  evoke  a  deep  affirmation  of  group  solidarity.  The  symbols 
are  honorific  to  the  degree  that  they  are  held  to  be  important  in  achieving  group 
solidarity.  Burke  agrees  with  this  but  stresses  the  need  for  analysis  of  "sacred" 
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ritual  moments  in  civilized  societies,  where  division  of  labor,  etc.,  give  rise  to 
various  kinds  of  divisiveness  which  place  additional  burdens  on  symbols  as  a 
means  of  identification.  We  know  what  symbols  mean  to  others  because  we  know 
what  they  mean  to  us.  We  learn  what  actions  mean  by  the  names  applied  to  them. 
Such  naming  was  going  on  long  before  we  arrived  in  a  society,  and,  while  the 
individual  must  internalize  the  meaning  of  these  names  through  identifying 
processes,  in  which  affect  toward  the  action  is  fixed  by  the  name,  such  affect  can 
be  communicated  to  others  (and  thus  to  the  self)  because  of  conscnsually  validated 
symbols.  These  may  be  studied  as  objectively  as  physical  nature,  which,  in  turn, 
is  knowable  only  through  some  set  of  symbols.  To  the  sociologist,  literature  is  the 
struggle  of  a  special  group,  men  of  letters,  to  collectivize  (make  public)  an  image 
of  the  world.  Every  institution  attempts  this;  writers  do  so  through  the  manipu- 
lation of  symbols.  The  great  writer  experiments  with  language  to  create  forms 
through  which  the  community  may  express,  and  therefore  control,  its  actions. 
In  doing  this,  he  does  nothing  that  we  do  not  all  do  upon  occasion.  For  die  com- 
munity, like  the  individual,  cannot  control  its  actions  until  it  has  names  accept- 
able to  all  for  the  actions.  Mob  violence  occurs  when  previously  accepted  names 
can  no  longer  be  applied  and  new  names  have  not  yet  been  made  subject  to  com- 
munity control. 

18.  Anxiety  arises  when  we  cannot  create  a  future  for  our  actions,  since,  as  we 
have  stressed  here,  if  we  cannot  create  a  future  for  our  act,  our  present  act  lacks 
a  form  in  and  through  which  we  can  discharge  emotional  energy.  When  we  are 
thrown  back  on  raw  desire,  it  is  a  sign  that  we  do  not  yet  have  (or  cannot  take 
advantage  of)  forms  of  expression  useful  to  this  desire.  Successful  rebirths  or  con- 
versions occur  not  because  the  individual  has  "learned"  how  to  regard  his  past 
but  because  he  has  learned  how  to  regard  it  in  terms  of  a  future  he  wants  to 
achieve. 

19.  The  difference  in  the  symbolic  structure  of  agreement  can  be  seen  in  the 
difference  between  purges  (as  in  a  tyranny)  and  voting  out  of  office  (as  in  a  de- 
mocracy). In  a  tyranny  there  can  be  no  public  expressions  of  difference;  in  a 
democracy  there  must  be. 
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Acceptance  and  rejection,  95 

Act:  completed  social  action,  11;  constructs 
of,  91) ;  in  present  for  future,  2 1 ;  symbolic 
phases  of,  6 

Act  analysis,  necessity  of  selecting  repre- 
sentative act,  93 

Action:  incipient  and  motor,  66;  nonra- 
tional  phases  not  always  evil,  22;  sym- 
bolic as  well  as  nonsymbolic,  64 

Adultery,  in  pornography  contrasted  with 
art,  48 
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Affect,  redirection  of  in  status  passage,  120 
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19 
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Alienation,  117,  118;  early  clues  in  sym- 
bolic works,  135;  effect  on  symbols,  125; 
first  clues  symbolic,  135 

Allport,  G.  W.,  77 

Ambiguity,  23,  95,  125,  241,  n.  1;  in  great 
comic  art,  53;  need  to  study  resources  of, 
95 

Ambivalence,  over  worldly  possessions,  220, 
n.  5 

American  business  enterprise,  value  of 
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situations,  67 

American  Dictionary,  225,  n.  26 

American  gentlemen,  learn  through  com- 
peting, 31 

American  humor,  51 

American  Language,  The,  226,  n.  4,  236, 
n.  29 

American  literature,  dignifies  production 
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American  society,  30 

American  story,  rags  to  riches,  20 

Analysis:  of  structural  elements  of  literary 
institutions,  67;  of  symbolic  material,  77 
(chap,  v) 

Analysis  of  imagery,  91;  as  symbolic  action, 
91 

Analysis  of  literary  institutions:  author  and 
public,  58;  proportional  analysis  neces- 
sary, 60;  two  points  of  view,  58 

Analysis  of  rhetoric,  Kenneth  Burke,  how 
appeals  are  made  to  audience,  88 

Analysis  of  symbolic  material:  limitations  of 
Malinowski's  theory,  82;  Malinowski's 
"context  of  the  social  situation,"  82;  two 
phases  of,  in  Freud,  78 

Analysis  of  value  of  wit:  in  Freud,  89;  for 
speaker  and  audience,  89 

Analytic  constructs  of  symbolic  action,  83 

Ancient  Mariner,  The,  91 

Andaman  Islander,  world  a  stage  for  social 
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Art  drama,  differs  from  religious  confes- 
sional, 25 

Art  forms,  treated  as  equipment  for  living, 
85 

Art  work,  as  communication,  87 

Artist:  commercial  and  popular,  26—27; 
consumption  of  goods,  27;  does  not  ques- 
tion values,  27;  fosters  desires,  27;  in 
Renaissance  provided  imitations  of  ac- 
tions, xi 

Asceticism,  related  to  consumption,  30 

"Associational  clusters,"  in  work  of  writer 
or  speaker,  90 

Attitudes,  22;  in  drama  of  consciousness, 
17;  generalized  in  group,  17;  as  incipient 
acts,  135;  and  role  enactment,  137; 
styles  as  clues  to,  135 

Attitudes  toward  History,  93,  230,  n.  13 

Audience:  Aristotle  on  structure  of,  104; 
and  artist,  65;  cannot  express  themselves 
until  author  supplies  means,  5;  collabo- 
ration of,  89;  creation  of  news,  104;  of 
Greeks  in  Aristotle,  103;  as  homogeneous 
group  in  Greece,  104;  hypothetical,  88; 
Mead  and  Freud  on  elements  of,  108;  in 
modern  theater,  65 

Author:  clarifies  what  all  feel  but  cannot 
express,  5;  difference  between  author  and 
audience  in  ability  to  express  emotions, 
5;  as  prophet,  70;  relation  to  audience 
based  on  common  understanding,  6;  as 
speaking  to  and  for  general  public,  70; 
speaking  to  people,  not  to  critic,  70 

Authority:  acceptance  and  rejection  of,  117; 
ambivalence  toward,  117;  forms  of,  as 
structures  of  action,  121;  relation  of  sym- 
bols to,  as  proper  concern  of  sociology, 
112;  shifts  in,  120;  symbolic  shifts  in, 
121 

Automobile,  American  belief  in  necessity 
for,  46 

Autonomy:  of  various  kinds,  107;  for  writ- 
ers, necessary  conditions  of,  9 

Banks,  urge  to  save  in  order  to  spend,  35— 

Basic  category  of  symbolic  usage,  83 
Beliefs,  23;  in  science,  40;  in  symbolic  ac- 
tion, 133;  and  symbols,   129;  when  im- 
possible, 36 
Beljame,  A.,  224,  n.  18,  223,  n.  3 
Bentham,    J.,    237,    n.    5;    and    Burke    on 

symbols,  110 
Bias,  in  this  book,  xii 
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Black  magic,  24 

Blumer,  H.,  77 
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Boaster,  directs  individual  will  to  ends  valu- 
able to  community,  22  "- 

Boasting,  21 

Bohemias,  72 

Book-of-the-Month  Club,  72 

Bruford,  W.  H.,  223,  n.  3 

Bruneticre,  F.,  223,  n.  10 

Buchenwald,  140 

Burckhardt,  J.,  224,  n.  17 

Burke,  Kenneth,  xii,  86,  90,  95,  105;  on 
culminations,  230,  n.  20;  dramatistic  con- 
ception of,  chap,  vi,  84;  ingredients  in 
symbolic  appeal  other  than  Freudian 
dream-wish,  89;  on  irony,  116;  "prayer" 
and  "chart,"  89;  ritual  drama  as  "pure" 
human  action,  87;  stresses  proportion  be- 
tween various  elements,  87;  technique  of 

.  symbolic  analysis,  90;  theories  of  action, 
86;  use  of  the  proverb,  84 

Burke's  symbolic  expression,  "chart"  as 
construct  for  one  mode,  90 

Business:  and  donations,  220,  n.  6;  and 
honor  in  spending  and  consuming,  30; 
leaders  of,  in  America,  use  magic  art  for 
consumption,  26;  stories  of  enterprise,  26 

Business  competition,  likened  to  game,  51 

Business  executives,  knowledge  of  selling, 
32 

Business  heroes,  in  the  Netv  Yorker,  38-39 

Business  life,  32 

Business  roles:  based  on  enjoyment  and 
dignity  of  competition,  30;  styles  of  act- 
ing, 30 

Business  society,  money  as  symbol  of 
status  in,  116 

Business  standards,  of  consumption  and 
production,  36 

Business  wives,  strategies  to  point  to  poor 
taste  of,  37 

Businessman:  in  America  makes  commerce 
dramatic,  25;  American  and  European 
differences,  51:  condemnation  of  amuse- 
ments, 32;  as  described  by  Veblen,  Nor- 
ris,  Dreiser,  37;  knowledge  of  incentives 
for  high  consumption,  29;  poor  taste 
pointed  up  by  academicians,  37;  por- 
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or  analyze  business  life,  28;  symbolic  kill 
of,  by  Veblen,  37;  of  artist  by,  to  create 
and  sustain  dignity  of  consumption,  27; 
use  of  artists  for  business  ends,  32;  use 
of  magical  art,  46;  use  of  New  Yor\er 
to  relieve  tensions,  40;  use  of  relationship 
between  sex  and  status  in  America,  26 
Buying  situations,  as  drama  of  purchase,  66 

Capitalism,  30;  urban  and  rural  aspects  in 
America,  52 

Carlyle,  T.,  114,224,  n.  18 

Cassagne,  A.,  224,  n  20 

Cathexis,  and  shifts  in  role,   120 

Censor,  as  addressed  by  dreamer,  88 

Censorship,  results  of  business  control  of, 
48 

Changes:  abandonment  of  old  self,  91;  of 
identity,  85 

Charisma,  as  in  great  spending,  238,  n.  15 

Chicago,  25 

"Chicago  window,"  guarantees  visibility  of 
wares,  25 

Christian  morality,  30 

Christmas,  decline  of  ascetic  values   in,   32 

Church,  American,  and  few  crusades  against 
commercialism,  32 

Class  structure,  understanding  of  move- 
ment in,  27 

Classification  of  images,  91 

Classifying  associational  clusters,  91 

Clothes,  as  typical  status  symbols,  114 

Clusters  of  images:  interrelationships 
among,  lead  to  understanding  writer's 
motives,  91;  interrelationships  among,  as 
private  and  public,  91 

Coleridge,  91 

Collingwood,  R.  G.,  225,  n.  28,  105,  233, 
n.  16 

Colonial  market,  dependent  on  commerce 
with  inferiors,  34 

Comedy,  23;  great  art  of,  subjects  commu- 
nity problems  to  reason,  not  lust,  57 

Comic  art:  as  degradation  of  values,  53; 
as  great  art,  53;  as  make-believe,  52 

Comic  perception,  and  correction  of  self, 
54 

Comic  scapegoat:  as  safe  object  for  ridi- 
cule, 55;  and  taboo  as  public  institution, 
55 

Commemoration,  47 

Commercial  artists,  48 

Commercial  arts,  power  of,  32 

Communicants,  men  considered  as,  94 


Communicating,  in  terms  of  difference,  139 

Communication,  26;  as  affected  by  changes 
in  group  structures,  61;  as  a  basic,  not 
residual,  category,  93;  conditions  of  mys- 
tery in,  114;  difficulties  in,  between  status 
groups  often  resolved  through  laughter, 
56;  and  divisiveness,  106;  forms  of,  de- 
termine roles  in  community,  41;  and 
great  differences,  128;  and  group  control, 
127;  modern  magical  art,  25;  and  power, 
63);  problems  in,  61;  risks  in,  127;  Sim- 
mel  on,  237,  n.  7;  social  qualities  of,  10; 
sociological  contributions  through  analyses 
of  symbolic  experience,  85;  of  status  as 
plea,  121;  of  status  reflexive,  131;  as 
study  of  human  relations,  135;  in  sym- 
bolic interaction  the  basic  human  act, 
94;  tentative  nature  of,  128 

Communicative  relationship,  where  men 
are  separate  in  space  and  time,  67 

Communicative  situations,  in  modern  soci- 
ety, 82 

Communicators:  and  creation  of  integra- 
tion, 8;  and  role  presentation,  18 

Communists,  24 

Community,  21;  communication  in,  ix; 
forms  of,  expressing  desire,  42;  judg- 
ments of  value  in  art,  217,  n.  1 

Community,  modern:  citizens  of,  separated 
in  space  not  time,  26;  use  of  symbols  for 
communication  in,  26 

Community  art,  as  we  define  it,  25 

Community  change,  and  symbolic  manipu- 
lation, 122 

Community  drama,  22,  26 

Community  life:  as  drama,  xi;  existence  of, 
depends  on  expressive   forms,  xiii 

Community  will,  24 

Competing  voices,  129 

Competition:  for  audiences,  116;  effect  on 
communication,  62;  honor  in,  proper 
means  of,  27;  not  explained  in  economic 
terms  alone,  27;  open,  27;  for  public  sym- 
bols, 125;  and  rules  of  the  game,  62;  for 
status,  132;  as  an  ultimate  good,  30;  un- 
derstanding related  to  good  form,  27 

Competitive  experience,  related  to  admira- 
tion, 27 

Competitive  society,  resolution  of  differ- 
ence in,   138 

Confession,  in  spy  trial,  218,  n.  2 

Confessional,  121 

Conflicts:  democratic  way  of  resolving 
through  reasoned  discourse,  white  magic, 
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and  great  laughter,  xii;  on  level  of  sym- 
bolic action,  86;  resolved  in  symbolic 
realm,  86;  solved  by  skill  in  manipula- 
tion of  attitudes,  86 

Conscious  elaboration  of  possibilities  of  ac- 
tion, 23 

Conscious  emotions,  14,  22 

Consciousness  in  art,  16 

Consensus,  67,  140;  in  communication,  ix; 
through  feelings  of  identification,  26;  as 
identifications  among  diversity,  106;  in 
large  corporate  structures,  66;  through 
literary  symbols,  18;  in  modern  society 
through  symbols,  26 

Constitution:  as  ideal  dialectic  act,  98—99; 
includes  all  five  terms  of  dramatistic 
pentad,  99;  sacredness  of,  in  democratic 
society,  62 

Consumer:  needs  assurance  of  acceptance, 
40;  wants  to  feel  successful,  beautiful, 
powerful,  healthy,  32 

Consummation,  as  organization  of  experi- 
ence, 12;  as  phase  of  act,  239,  n.  17 

Consumption:  and  the  drama  of  work,  29; 
dramatized,  30;  in  failure,  33;  of  goods 
and  services  depicted  by  commercial  and 
popular  artists,  27;  of  goods  and  services 
and  the  good  life,  27;  and  moral  order, 
240,  n.  26 

Content  analysis,  79;  questions  on,  80 

Content  analysts,  and  statistical  techniques, 
81 

Contest  with  a  god,  23 

Context:  and  situation  limited  in  Malinow- 
ski,  82;  of  symbolic  work,  80 

Control:  of  community  will  by  magic  art, 
26;  legitimization  of,  25 

Conversion,  of  feeling  into  values,  17 

Cooley,  C.  H.,  ix,  224,  n.  23 

Cooper,  Lane,  231,  n.  1 

Coral  Gardens  and  Their  Magic,  82 

Corporate  identities,  125 

Cosmogony,  89 

Cosmologies,  as  living  drama,   123 

Counter-statement ,  93 

Courtship,  127,  131;  in  aristocratic  soci- 
eties, 117;  between  classes,   115 

Creation:  included  in  myths,  98;  theory  of 
as  clue  to  basic  ideas  of  any  system,  98 

Critic:  as  best  clue  to  analysis  of  literary 
institutions,  60;  and  changes  in  relation- 
ships between  authors,  publics,  and  crit- 
ics, 65;  conditions  for  emphasizing  tech- 
niques of  communication,  61;  conditions 


for  rise  to  power  in  differentiated  soci- 
eties, 65;  as  conscience  of  public,  65;  as 
delegates  of  publics,  64,  65;  in  demo- 
cratic society,  61—62;  his  role  when  sym- 
bols are  defined  for  practical  action,  66; 
how  he  must  think,  60;  as  judge,  60; 
known  audience  for,  among  Greeks,  104; 
and  means-ends  relationships,  61;  as  mid- 
dleman in  literature,  240,  n.  24;  mod- 
ern is  go-between,  64;  as  "neutral,"  70; 
of  popular  art,  219,  n.  3;  rise  of  inde- 
pendent critic,  64;  in  simple  groups,  60; 
speaking  for  public  to  the  author,  70; 
as  specialist,  70;  where  voice  of  people 
dominates,  71 

Criticism:  academic  neglect  of  training  in 
criticism  of  popular  art,  xi;  effect  of 
shifts  in  power  on,  65;  elements  in  socio- 
logical analysis  of,  60;  in  intimate  group, 
68;  as  a  judgment,  65;  under  monopoly, 
69;  for  public  of  connoisseurs,  69;  and 
rationale  of  literature,  72;  a  theory  of, 
based  on  degree  of  independence,  65; 
and  tradition,  69 

Cross,  struggle  over,  241,  n.  10 

Culture  heroes,   18 

Curse,  as  opposite  of  prayer,  90 

Dachau,  140 

Dante,  117 

Daydreams  and  play  contrasted,  46 

Debt:  in  America  not  private  or  secret,  35; 
in  America  as  sign  of  vigor,  35;  boast  of 
size  of,  35;  as  debonair  adventure,  35; 
with  style,  gaiety,  etc.,  36 

Democracy,  22 

Democratic  society:  competing  role  presen- 
tation in,  18;  hierarchy  and  symbols  in, 
chap.  X,  129 

Desanctification,  symbolic  process  of,  22 

Desire,  22 

Determination,  of  literature  by  social  insti- 
tutions, vii 

Dewey,  J.,  82 

Dialectic,  elements  of,  99;  as  grounding, 
99;  as  linguistic  resource  for  persuasion, 
identification,  and  self-expression,  100 

"Dialectic  substance,"  as  inclusive  category, 
97 

Dialectical  act,  kind  used  as  model  for  anal- 
ysis, 97 

Dialectical  aspects  of  action,  as  resolution  of 
many  voices,  87 

Dickens,  C,  14 
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Dictionary  of  Americanisms,  A,  236,  n.  30 

Diderot,  117 

Dilthey,  W.,  226,  n.  6 

Discourse:  characteristic  humanistic  act,  x; 
reasoned  discourse  as  "natural"  right, 
xi;  sociological  discourse,  vii 

Discussion:  democratic  satisfaction  in,  138; 
in  democratic  society,  138;  value  of  par- 
liamentary, 227,  n.  8;  where  doubt  en- 
tertained, 23 

Doubt,  23 

Drama:  as  basic  construct  for  study  of  mo- 
tivation, 94;  of  consumption,  shift  to, 
during  war,  33;  and  men  as  communi- 
cants, 94;  purge  trial  as,  218,  n.  2;  self- 
arising  through  taking  attitudes  of  others 
toward  us,  17;  of  therapy,  120;  value  of, 
as  model  for  action,  97;  of  work,  221, 
n.  8 

Dramatism:  Burke's  conception  of,  94;  five 
key  terms:  act,  scene,  agent,  agency,  and 
purpose,  considered  as  structure  and  func- 
tion, 95,  226,  n.  7;  five  terms  in  dra- 
matic construct  of  action,  94—95 

Dramatistic  perspective,  does  not  avoid  am- 
biguity, 95 

Dream  analysis,  depends  on  knowledge  of 
language  as  cultural  instrument,  88 

Dreams:  subjective  element  of,  44;  use  of 
common  symbols  in,  44 

Dreiser,  depictions  of  businessman,  37 

Dresdner,  A.,  223,  n.  10 

Durkheim,  33;  dramatic  constructs,  87,  227, 
n.  10,  233,  n.  17 

Easter,  decline  of  ascetic  values  in,  32 

Economic  drama:  democratization  of  so- 
cial Hfe,  34;  in  socialism  related  to  pro- 
duction,  29 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 
An,  115 

Emotion:  act  of  expressing  a  directed  proc- 
ess through  forms  of  great  literature,  3; 
existence  of,  dependent  on  forms  of  ex- 
pression, 9;  knowledge  of,  possible  only 
through  forma  of  expression,  13;  possible 
only  through  use  of  expressive  forms,  6; 
relation  to  public  addressed,  3;  social  only 
when  communicable,  13;  writers  search 
to  make  intelligible  to  himself,  3 

Emotional  drives,  expression  of,  in  com- 
munity, 49 

Empson,  W.,  115,  116,  238,  nn.  10-12 


Emulation,   137 

Ends:   of  action   learned    through   response 

of  others,  21;  belief  in  community,  22, 

46;  and  means  in  symbolic  action,  3 
English  gentlemen,   14 
Entertaining,  as  a  form  of  competition,  31 
Entrepreneur:  ascetic,  32;  problem  of,  31 
Erotic  needs,  satisfaction  of  by  specific  roles 

of  women,  29 
Eroticism  and  consumption,  29 
Estrangement,  133 
Euphoria,  use  of  by  business   in  America, 

26 
Euphuisms,  scholarly,  37 
European  Christian  morality,  30 
Evocation  in  meaning,  44 
Evocative   qualities  of  words   in   secondary 

situations,  64 
Exhortation,  use  of  in  magic  art,  21 
Existential  factors  and  social  code,  85 
Experience:  aesthetic  rationalization  of,  by 

modern  writers,  11;  not  given  but  acted 

out  in  puberty  rite,  6;  as  social,  10 
Expiation,  role  of  sacrifice,  92 
Expression:   of  erotic  life,   12;  of   wish  in 

dream  not  enactment  of  role,  34 
Expressive  forms,  and  meaning,  viii 

Failure:  to  consume  in  business  society,  36; 
ways  of  enduring,  37 

Failure  story,  in  the  New  Yor\er,  38-39 

Fairy  tale,  as  example  of  expression  of  lust, 
42 

Faith,  expression  of,  23 

Fame,  range  of,  and  communication,  9 

Familistic  images,  91 

Fantasy,   121 

Fashions,  changes  due  to  profit  under 
competition,  31 

Faust,  15 

Feeling:  conditions  under  which  feeling 
becomes  emotion,  9;  form  in  motile  ex- 
pression, 137 

Feminine  roles,  selection  of  by  Americans 
for  dignification,  29 

Fool,  as  comic  scapegoat,  127 

Force,  and  naming,  121 

Form:  and  context,  problems  in  using  as 
constructs,  96;  and  control,    10 

Forms:  all  discourse  about  art  must  be 
stated  in  terms  of,  vii;  Burke  and  Sim- 
mel  on,  227,  n.  7;  of  expression  to  satis- 
fy basic  needs,  vii,  29;  of  symbolic  inter- 
action 
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Franklin,  Benjamin,  businessman  of,  37, 
111 

Free  press,  24 

Freud,  Sigmund:  analysis  of  wit,  89; 
dream  and  witticism,  x,  84,  140;  psychic 
agreement  in  wit,  89,  226,  n.  10;  struc- 
ture of  communicative  functions,  89; 
success  in  creating  theory  based  on 
analysis  of  symbolic  material,  51,  59,  93, 
223,  n.  5,  225,  n.  7;  use  of  censor,  88; 
use  of  great  ritual  drama  as  prototype,  87; 
use  of  sexual  and  status  constructs  in 
analysis,  47,  79;  use  of  sociological  con- 
cepts, X 

Freudian  analysis,  use  of  sociological  con- 
cepts, X 

Freudian  analyst,  needs  knowledge  of 
art,  88 

Freudian  theory:  as  base  for  all  study  of 
society,  x;  in  study  of  society,  x 

Function  of  symbols,  hortatory  or  persua- 
sive, 87 

Functionalism  in  modern  architecture,  230, 
n.   17 

Future,  as  end  in  present,  137 

Gay,   J.,   115 

General  Introduction  to  Psychoanalysis,  A, 
77 

Gendeman:  American,  in  popular  litera- 
ture as  consumer  in  social  manner,  31; 
English  depictions  of,  in  popular  lit- 
erature, 30 

Gesture,    14 

Glamour,  as  "big  business,"  28 

Goal  of  act,  in  every  phase  of  act,  21 

Goebbels,  P.,  255,    140 

Good,  nature  of,  in  business,  30 

Gracious  living,  New  'Yor\er  advertisers,  39 

Grammar  of  Motives,  A,  93,  94,  230,  n. 
16,  231,  nn.  23,  25-31 

Gray,  Thomas,    115 

Great  art,  21;  as  champion  of  man,  xi; 
as  creation  of  forms,  20;  in  democraitc 
society,  4 

Great  artists,  their  stand  against  Hitler, 
compared  with  scientists,  xi 

Great  comic  art:  deals  with  contradictions 
among  values,  53;  its  social  role,  55-56; 
and  truth,  53 

Great  laughter:  breaks  down  social  dis- 
tance, 54;  reflexive  character  of,  54 

Great  literature:  as  exploration  through 
inauguration   of    possibilities    of   human 


action,  3;  during  symbolic  phase  of  ac- 
tion, 3 

Group  identification,  symbolic  use  of  "bless" 
and   "damn,"  90 

Guilt,   expiation  of,    24,    121 

Hamlet,   15 

Heroes:  of  business  as  frugal  spenders,  30; 
of  business  as  prodigious  spenders,  30; 
of  popular  art,   not  ascetic,  27 

Heroic   consumption,    116 

Hierarchic  symbols,  as  charismatic  vessels, 
125 

Hierarchy:  academic,  135;  of  images,  115, 
133,  134;  threats  to,  240,  n.  31 

History,    224,    n.    12 

Hitler:  evil  use  of  tribal  symbols,  67; 
understanding  of  popular  art,  22,  24, 
25,  224,  n.  11;  use  of  mysterious  hor- 
rors, 218,  n.  2 

Hobbes,  232,  n.   12 

Holzknecht,  K.  J.,  224,  n.  15 

Honor:  adjudication  of,  126;  based  on 
contest  between  equals,  24;  in  money 
society,  237,  n.  8;  public  qualities  of, 
in  democratic  society,  64;  and  sym- 
bols, 123 

Hospitality,   as   form   of  competition,  31 

Hostility,  89 

Howells,  William  Dean,  29—30;  and  writ- 
ing for  women,   28 

Huizmga,  J.,  227,  n.  13;  play  as  the  char- 
acteristic human  act,  87,  224,  n.  11 

Human  action:  fallacy  in  scientific  reduc- 
tion to  motion,  97;  includes  acceptance 
and  rejection,  105;  thought  models  for, 
94 

Human  documents,  as  objective  records,  77 

Humanist,  on  men  as  actors  in  a  drama 
of  community  life,  xi 

Humanistic  sciences,  appropriations  for, 
blocked  by  physical    scientists,  xi 

Humor:  and  community  control,  57;  so- 
cial basis  of,  49 

Hyman,  S.,  229,  n.  2 

Hypocrisy,   as  form    of  flattery,   221,   n.   9 

"Ideal"  act:  as  developed  by  various  action 
systems,  97;  dramatistic  perspective  of, 
98 

Ideal   types,   81 

Identification:  and  action  systems,  106; 
and  autonomy,  107;  compensatory  to 
division,     106;    among    compedng    and 
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conflicting  symbol  systems,  86;  and  con- 
summation, 106;  and  hierarchy,  106;  and 
integration,  106;  key  term  in  Burke's 
Rhetoric,  94;  kinds  of,  105;  and  the 
other  person,  106;  in  poetic  evocations, 
109;  process  of,  in  black  and  in  white 
magic,  22;  as  public  evocation  of  tradi- 
tion, 136;  reflexive  quality  of,  107; 
through  styles,  135;  in  symbolic  resolu- 
tion of  conflict,  125;  symbols  of,  22;  of 
symbols  with  authority,  112;  as  vicarious 
through  forms  of  consumption,  220,  n.  4 

Identities,  corporate,  in  conflict,  22 

Identity,  problems  of,  120 

Ideological  statement,   and  imagery,   110 

Ideology  and  Utopia,  226,  n.  14 

Image:  as  basic  unit  for  analysis,  90,  112; 
of  completed  act,  136;  co-ordinating  and 
differentiating,  112;  depicting  succession 
of  qualities,  8;  Freud  on  Stekel's  dic- 
tionary of  dream  images,  78—79;  as 
models  for  ideas,  110;  not  ornament, 
110;  representative  of  symbolic  work, 
91;  set  of  implicit  equations,   90 

Imagery:  biological  or  kinaesthetic,  91;  in 
the  dream,  78;  dynamic  function,  91 

Imagination:  and  emotions  in  symbolic 
activity,  16;  as  exploratory  phase  of 
act,  16;  in  literature,  13;  in  literature 
related  to  symbolic  action,  4;  in  make- 
believe  art,  47;  as  related  to  emotions, 
16;  in  role  enactment,  16;  in  service 
of  desire  in  make-believe  art,  42;  in 
service  of  reason,  20;  in  service  of  reason 
and  desire,  47;  as  subject  to  unconscious 
and  subconscious  elaboration,  49;  theory 
of,  as  part  of  act,  3 

Imaginative  and  conceptual  use  of  words, 
109 

Imaginative  constructs,  cultural  function 
of,  16 

Imitation  of  actions,  teaching  us  what  life 
could  be  like,  xi 

Immigrant:  as  butt  of  ridicule,  24;  as  chal- 
lenge or  threat  to  established  customs, 
24 

Imputation,  Mannheim's  two  levels  of,  81 

Individual  types  as  bearers  of  problems,  14 

Inhibition:  discarding  of,  through  group 
fun,  56;  of  full  development  of  money, 
34;  as  sexual  and  status  bound,  228,  n. 
18 

Insignia  of  identification  with  great  cor- 
porate structures,  36 


Institutional  concept,  need  for,  in  sociolog- 
ical study  of  literature,  73 

Institutional  structure,  problems  in  analysis 
of,  73 

Institutions:  competing,  23;  inner  contra- 
dictions in,  46 

Integration  in  aesthetic  expression,  16 

Intellectual,  the,  and  magic  of  status  strug- 
gle, 40 

Interaction  of  author,  critic,  and  public,  68 

Interpretation:  of  dreams,  memories,  and 
wishes,  44;  general  problems  of,  81;  of 
symbolic  material  and  social  categories, 
59 

Interpretation  of  Dreams,  The,  237,  n.  5, 
78 

Interrelationships,    as   writers'   motives,    91 

Irony,  238,  n.  14;  banished  in  changing 
society,  36;  close  to  magic  art,  ?>7;  coy 
and  majestic,  221,  n.  10;  dangers  of, 
36;  difficulties  of,  36;  and  disbelief,  36; 
Empson's  analysis,  116;  as  form  of 
adaptation  to  status  tension,  116;  as 
great  art  appeals  to  critical  intelligence 
and  reason,  36;  need  not  destroy  action, 
3)6\  qualities  of,  36;  used  to  endure  dis- 
parity between  ends  and  means,  36—37; 
Veblen's.  iJ 

James,  H.,  11,  30;  status  imagery  in,   134 

James,  W.,  241,  n.  8 

Jesting  and  status  danger,  56 

Jew  as  German  scapegoat,  24 

Jewish  humor,  79 

Judgment,   and  people,    62 

Jung,  C.  G.,   47,  223,  n.  6 

Kant,  on   rhetoric  as  appeal,    104-5,  232, 

n.   12 
Key  images,  91 
Knight,  Frank  H.,   motives  of  production 

as  competitive  game,  87,  227,  n.  14 
Knowledge  of  human  action,  13 

Language,  ix;  in  address  to  self  and  pub- 
lic, 3;  as  end  in  itself  for  writer  but 
means  for  others,  vii;  in  expression  of 
emotion,  13;  as  form  in  public  com- 
munication, xii;  in  general  social  usage, 
110;  as  inducement  to  co-operate,  105; 
as  individual,  105;  and  magic,  cause  and 
effect,  41;  magical  phases  explained,  41; 
as  naming  which  determines  how  we 
act,    vii;    as    phase    of    action,    82;    of 
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scholars,  3)7 ;  social  functions  of,  xii;  of 
the  social  sciences  used  against  the  bus- 
inessman, 37;  theories  of,  in  primary 
and  secondary  group,  105;  various  kinds 
of,  235,  n.  29 

La  Rochefoucauld,   23,    117 

Lardner,  Ring,   14 

Lasswell,  H.  D.,  79,  223,  n.  4 

Laughter:  as  appeal  to  those  above  and  be- 
lowr  us,  56;  arising  from  scorn  and  mock- 
ery, 23;  basic  questions  for  sociological 
analysis,  50;  and  burden  of  ridicule 
in  group,  55;  checked  by  reason  through 
imagination,  25;  and  communication,  54; 
as  dissipation  of  threats  to  group,  49; 
in  diversified  societies,  50;  as  escape 
from  risks  in  communication,  56;  and 
faith  in  humanity,  54;  in  great  art,  50; 
and  group  identifications,  50;  and  group 
solidarity,  49;  impossibility  of,  toward 
sacred  things  or  things  we  fear,  50;  and 
individual  freedom,  52;  joke  versus 
ridicule,  23;  necessary  to  deal  with  ten- 
sions arising  out  of  use  of  competing 
symbols,  54;  of  our  group  binding  over 
us,  54;  at  outsider  and  social  change,  52; 
in  primary  group,  50;  private  and  shared, 
55;  and  scapegoat,  50;  social  contagion 
of,  50;  as  social  discipline,  51;  and  so- 
cial euphoria,  49;  as  suspension  of  judg- 
ment, 54;  and  tradition,  50;  as  used 
to  degrade  or  to  "desanctify,"  50 

Leavis,  Q.  D.,  223,  n.  3 

Legends   of  search,    15 

Legitimation:  of  status,  116;  and  symbols, 
107 

Lerner,  M.,   79 

Lewis,  C.   S.,  242,   n.   14 

Linguistic  action,  Burke's  search  for  ideal 
form  of,  93 

Linguistic  transformation,   99 

Linkage,  28 

Literary  action,  as  compared  with  other 
action,  73 

Literary  activity:  elements  basic  to,  58; 
four  functions  of,  in  modern  society,  59 

Literary  artists,  use  of  verbal  symbols  in 
secondary  contacts,  9 

Literary  conventions,    73 

Literary  critics,  use  of  sociological  con- 
cepts, X 

Literary  depictions,  as  "styles"  and  "forms" 
of  action,  8 


Literary  expression:  as  objective  representa- 
tion, 11;  and  romantic  experience,   16 

Literary  forms,  study  of,  necessary  for 
understanding  of  motivation,  viii 

Literary  institutions:  how  they  help  us  ex- 
perience traditions,  4;  in  small,  intimate 
groups,  68;  structural  elements  of,  59; 
structure  of,  where  all  elements  are  in 
reciprocal  relationship  and  literature  has 
an  autonomous  function,  71;  when  au- 
thor and  critic  speak  to  and  for  general 
public,  70;  when  critics  relate  only  to 
author,  69;  where  literature  is  monop- 
olized by  one  institution,  69 

Literary  pluralism,  4 

Literary  symbols:  as  means  of  experience 
others,  17;  reflexive  quality  of,  17;  as 
social   heritage,  7 

Literary  traditions,  as  organizers'  experi- 
ence,  12 

Literary  types,  general  and  specific,  14 

Literary  work,  as  consensually  validated 
object,   17 

Literati,  alliances  with  various  institutions 
as  clue  to  scxrial  change,  66;  assumption 
of  corporate  organization  in  America,  72 

Literature:  Burke's  analysis  of,  as  scheme 
for  analysis  of  all  communication,  93; 
as  cause  in  sociation  as  well  as  result, 
vii;  conditions  for  problem  literature,  7; 
as  conscious  emotion,  13;  as  equipment 
for  action,  chap,  vi,  84;  as  exploration 
of  adaptive  possibilities,  8;  feminization 
of,  66;  and  freedom,  5;  French  and 
English,  30;  function  of,  in  society,  17; 
as  great  art,  3;  how  affected  by  loss  of 
power  of  sustaining  institutions,  8;  as 
"ideal"  form  of  communication,  93;  as 
independent  institution,  72;  institutional 
approach  to,  225,  n.  28;  its  use  in 
legitimation,  Si;  as  magical  art,  chap, 
ii;  as  make-believe,  chap,  iii;  makers  of 
perfect  language,  vii;  past  and  future  in, 
12;  past  and  future  in,  as  aspects  of 
present,  15;  and  power  of  tradition,  8; 
power  over,  by  various  institutions,  63; 
as  revolutionary,  7;  rise  to  power  as  in- 
stitution, 19;  shifts  in  context  of,  62-63; 
and  social  control,  13;  as  social  institu- 
tion, 67,  chap,  iv;  as  symbolic  action, 
73;  and  theories  of  symbolic  action,  93; 
where  underpaid  are  heroes,  38 

Love   story,   6 

Lovett,  Robert  Morss,  xiii 
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Lowes,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  91 
Lust,  community  expression  of,  42 
Lutheranism,  98 
Luxury,  30 

Machiavelli,  117 

Madame  Bovary,  47 

Magic:  black  and  white,  90;  as  command, 
90;  to  endure  status  struggle,  40;  ex- 
hortation, 90;  and  language,  cause  and 
effect,  41;  white  and  black,  22,  28 

Magic  art:  ability  to  endure  hardships  for 
ends,  20;  commercial,  28;  commercial 
art  in  America,  26;  differs  from  irony, 
36;  and  greatly  desired  ends,  28;  limita- 
tions of,  33;  as  modern  political  purge, 
25;  and  moments  of  failure,  33;  must 
relate  to  basic  needs — sex,  hunger,  status, 
29;  in  the  New  Yorker,  40;  no  inhibi- 
tion on  spending,  34;  not  peculiar  to 
primitive  society,  40;  in  political  cam- 
paigns, 22;  power  over  parvenu,  intel- 
lectuals, etc.,  40;  produces  confidence  to 
achieve  goals  through  charges  of  sym- 
bols used,  29;  and  the  quality  of  love,  28; 
relates  erotic  life  to  drama  of  consump- 
tion, 28;  and  self-exhortation,  40;  strug- 
gle for  control  of,  26;  as  symbolic  re- 
sponse of  significant  other,  21;  under- 
stood by  politicians,  25;  used  to  endure 
snub  of  plutocrats,  40;  used  by  women 
to  spend  properly,  28;  uses  mockery, 
raillery,  derision,  scorn,  23;  ways  of  en- 
during failure,  37;  when  symbols  tran- 
scend  ambiguity,  23 

Magical  artist:  as  community  boaster,  22; 
does  not  begin  with  discussion  of  ends, 
28 

Magical  invocation,  22 

Magical  literature:  end  of  action  never 
questioned,  20;  as  inspiration  to  prac- 
'tical  action,  20;  as  prayer  to  enable  to 
work   with  better  heart,  21 

Magicians,  present  need  to  understand  evil, 
viii 

Main  Street,  13 

Make-believe  art:  absolves  us  from  re- 
sponsibility as  we  express  instinctual 
drives,  43;  in  adults,  46;  arises  out  of 
disproportions  between  ends  and  means 
in  human  action,  46;  as  collective  senti- 
ment, 43;  as  community  "wish-book," 
42;  contrasted  with  dream,  43;  dangers 
in  continued  use  of,  47;  not  to  act  but 


to  desire,  21;  as  removal  from  prac- 
tical action  through  dissipating  emotions 
in  service  of  will,  42;  and  satisfaction 
of   desire,    44;   as  shared   experience,   43 

Malediction,  2i7 

Malinowski,  B.,  81,  84,  90,  224,  n.  14, 
226,  n.  16,  228,  n.  23 

Manchester  School,  94 

Manners:  poetry  and  comedy  of,  132;  three 
basic  functions  in  status  action,  118 

Mannheim,  K.,   81,  241,  n.  7,  224,  n.  24 

Marvell,  A.,  115 

Marx,  K.,  113,  114;  and  Engels,  on 
ideological  mystifications,   113 

Mass  communications:  Lasswell  on,  80; 
theme  of  heroic  earning  and  spending, 
48 

Maurer,  D.  W.,  236,  n.  32 

Mead,  George  Herbert,  ix,  68,  82,  93,  227, 
n.  12;  analysis  of  the  act  as  play  and 
the  game,  87;  construction  of  "I"  and 
"Me,"  88 

Meaning:  clues  to,  61;  as  communicated 
in  social  drama,  6;  in  differentiated  socie- 
ties, 61;  as  expressed  in  symbols,  44;  of 
imagery,  81;  and  images,  110;  problem 
of  "fixing,"  61;  in  referential  and  sym- 
bolic sense,  83;  reflexive  aspects  of,  in 
communication,  9;  as  reflexive  through 
symbolic  forms,  243,  n.  17;  in  symbol 
systems,   9 

Memory:  as  guide  and  escape,  47;  and 
imagination  in  stretch  of  present,    16 

Mencken,  H.  L.,  233,    n.    15,  225,  n.  26 

Meredith,  G.,   11 

Merton,  R.  K.,  223,  n.  4,  224,  n.  21 

Metaphors:  breaking  down  fixed  meaning 
through,  23;  of  characteristic  human  act, 
94;  for  social  action  possible,  86;  Veblen's 
use  of  anthropological,  37 

Methodological  problems.   Part  II 

Methods:  as  determination  of  value  in 
sociological  inquiry,  ix;  in  reading 
studies,  223,  n.  7 

Middle-class  canons  of  earning  and  spend- 
ing, 37 

Military  leaders,  24 

Milton,  J.,  115 

Mind,  Self,  and  Society,  223,  n.  14,  225, 
n.  27 

Modes  of  experience  in  sociology,  240,  n. 
28 

Money,  241,  n.  4;  in  America  as  symbol 
of  status  and  sex,  34;  American  urban 
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humor  about,  51;  and  charisma,  238, 
n.  15;  free  expression  of,  2)6;  great 
democratic  power,  34;  as  ideal  symbol, 
129;  inability  to  make  causes,  38;  as  in- 
dication of  status,  33;  as  neutral  means, 
12;  a  perfected  symbol  in  American  life, 
33;  restrictions  on  spending,  33—34;  in 
societies  with  small  use  of,  ?>?>;  style  of 
spending,  220,  n.  4;  as  a  symbol,  33;  as 
symbol  of  status,  116;  symbolic  action 
about,  in  America,  13;  symbolic  expres- 
sion  of,    34;    as    value   in    America,    48 

Money  society,  social  mystifications  in,   114 

Moneylender  in  Russian  and  European  and 
American  literature,  35 

Monopoly,  attempts  to  establish,  31 

Montaigne,  54 

Morale,  20 

Mother,  use  of  type  by  commercial  artist,  29 

Motivation:  in  closed  society,  126;  how 
to  judge — five  elements  of,  86;  judg- 
ment of  human,  86;  models  for  thinking 
about,  93;  paradox  in  substance  as  ex- 
planation, 96;  as  related  to  symbolic 
experience,  viii;  scene-act  ratios  of  ex- 
planation, 95—96;  "scenic"  explanations 
of,  96;  and  sex  and  status,  79;  speaker 
or  writer  in  wit,  89;  in  terms  of  com- 
munication and  identification,  85—86 

Motives:  placing  causes  for,  96;  and  study 
of  rhetoric,  234,  n.  21 

Mystery:  in  communication,  134;  in  social 
relations,    127 

Mystic  participation  through  symbols,  125— 
26 

Myth  of  origin,  97 

Myth  in  Primitive  Psychology,  82 

Mythic   heroes,    American   types   of,    14 

Names:  become  proverbial,  90;  in  com- 
municative processes,  132;  imply  com- 
mand, 84;  in  social  relations,  135—36; 
use  of,  to  evoke  attitudes  in  self  and 
others,  90 

Naming:  as  evocation  and  incipient  action, 
ix;  and  meaning  of  acts,  243,  n.  17; 
as  part  of  situational   context,   83 

Naming  process,  attempt  to  affect  human 
action,  90 

Naturalism,  excess   of,   86 

Nazis:  abandonment  of  forensic  styles  of 
discussion,  64;  use  of  ritual  and  magic, 
64 

Needs,  private  and  public,   138 


Negro  in  America,  4 

Tslew  Yorker:  advertisers  and  gracious  liv- 
ing, 39;  depictions  in,  38;  depictions 
of  businessman  in,  38-39;  failure  story 
in  background  of  luxury,  39;  failure 
story  becomes  refined  and  elegant,  39; 
heroes,  "Profiles,"  38;  magical  art  in, 
40;  use  to  legitimatize  claim  for  entry  to 
elite,  40;  used  by  academician  to  dignify 
failure  to  succeed,  40;  used  by  business- 
man to  relieve  tensions,  40 

Nicomachean  'Ethics,  227,  n.   9 

Nietzsche,  94 

Norris,   F.,   depictions   of  businessman,    lil 

Operationalism,  and  range  of  data,  229, 
n.  4 

Operationalists,   97 

Opposition  and  belief,  241,  n.   2 

Opulence,  116 

Organization  of  experience  through  litera- 
ture, 12 

Originality,  presentation  of  new  actions,  5 

Outline  of  Psychoanalysis,  An,  228,  n.  20 

Ownership  of  symbols,   124 

Pain,  function  of,  in  symbolic  usage,    119 

Pariah,  as  bearer  of  evil,  24 

Park,  R.,  224,  n.  22 

Parody:  dangers  of,  36;  travesty,  caricature, 
and  ridicule  compared,  55 

Parsons,  T.,  228,  n.  15;  theory  of  action,  87 

Parvenu:  and  majesty  and  awe,  34;  and 
quest  for  status,  35 

Pascal,  117 

Passage,  22;  rites  of,  118;  from  status  posi- 
tions,  118 

Passions,    and    make-believe    literature,    49 

Past  as  symbolic,  136 

Pavlov,  I.,  93 

Peirce,  C,  82 

Permanence  and  Change,  93,  228,  n.  26 

Persuasion,  in  Aristotle's  view  of  rhetoric, 
104 

Philological  disciplines,  as  models  for 
method,  81 

Philosophy  of  Literary  Form,  The,  93,  228, 
n.  27 

Plato,  140,  232,  n.  12 

Play:  in  games,  46;  and  make-believe  lit- 
erature,  43 

Plutocracy,  and  aristocracy's  use  of  hier- 
archy, 116,  117 

Plutocrat,   24;   for  a  day,  34;   public  glory 
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of,  as  private  glory,  35;  use  of  money, 
35;  use  of  snobbery,  35;  use  of  status 
symbols,  35;  as  vicarious  connoisseur,  39 

Poetic  meanings  as  "unique,"  59 

Polish  Peasant,  The,  77 

Political  purges  in  modern  tyrannies  as 
ritual  drama,  26 

Politician  in  Europe  not  competitor  but 
master,  25 

Pollsters,  as  "neutral,"  70—71 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  111 

Popular  art:  academicians'  failure  in  criti- 
cism of,  xi;  influence  on  consumption 
to  express  competition  in  approved  forms, 
27—28;  misuse  of,  219,  n.  3;  need  for 
criticism,  219,  n.  3;  organizes  society, 
28;  shift  from  business  to  politics,  26; 
songs  of,  30;  understood  by  politicians, 
25 

Popular  artist:  and  competition  for  ends, 
27;  and  consumption,  28;  created  evil 
under  Hitler,  xi;  gives  form  to  experi- 
ence, 27 

Popular  leaders,  use  of  popular  dramatic 
art,  25 

Popular  literature,  20;  a  daily  life,  21;  in 
the  struggle  for  success,  27;  maintains 
statements  for  success,  20;  presents  goals 
in  human  actions,  21;  symbolic  level, 
20;  used  as  charge  of  sentiments,  20; 
used  to  common  practical  action,  20—21; 
used  not  to  weigh  ends,  means,  20;  uses 
imagination  to  prepare  for  common  ac- 
tion, 20 

Popular  story,  acts  out  feelings  of  suc- 
cess, 20 

Positivism,  weakness  of,  87,  95,  239,  n.  18 

Power:  and  communication,  8;  through 
communication  in  modern  society,  64; 
conditions  for,  4;  of  institutions,  related 
to  ability  to  deal  with  failure  as  well  as 
success,  33;  literary  institutions,  4;  and 
skill  in  communication,  9;  of  status,  132 

Prayer,  21;  as  coaching  attitudes  of  audi- 
ence or  self,  86;  counterpart  found  in 
oath,  indictment,  invective,  90;  effec- 
tive to  degree  of  public  function,  89; 
expression  of  wish  (like  the  dream), 
89;  ideal  type  of  linguistic  incantation, 
89;  inducement  to  hearer  and  reader, 
89;  meaning  to  suppliant  and  larger 
community  of  suppliants,  89;  means  for 
dealing   with  great  human   experiences, 


89;   as  petition,   90;  unlike   dream,  be- 
comes more  powerful  as  more  public,  89 
Present:    interpretation    of,    viii;    in    litera- 
ture, relation  to  past  and  future,   15 
Presentations  in  symbol  systems,  13 
Press,   financial   pages   depictions   of  exec- 
utives, 32 
Primitive  magic,  22 
Principles  of  Art,  225,  n.  8 
Printed  matter,  conditions  favorable  to  de- 
velopment,   8 
Processes   of  identification,  and   styles,   135 
Producer,  30;  of  popular  art,  25 
Professors,   135 
Propaganda,  American  toleration  of,  under 

free  competition,  31 
Proportional  type  of  analysis,   87 
Prosecutor,  26 
Protestant  worker,  disciplined    to  produce, 

32 
Proust,  M.,  47 

Proverb  as  community  attitude,  84,   111 
Proverbial  symbols,  differ  from  dream,  90 
Psychic   investment,  and  affect  in  jesting, 

56 
Psychoanalysis:     symbolic    internationaliza- 
tion, 239,  n.   19;  as  theory  and  method 
of  symbolic  interpretation,  x 
Psychoanalytic  dictionary  of  images,  79 
Public,  23,  65,   224,  n.   12;  appeal   to,  in 
wit,  242,  n.    13;  author's  relation  to,  3; 
as  conditions  affecting  art,  59;  as  differ- 
entiated,    62;     sharing    explorations    of 
emotions    of,   by   author,    3;    and    their 
delegates   as  critics,  64;  transmission  of 
traditions  in,  4;  of  writer  concerned  with 
same  problems  as  writer,  4 
Public   amusements,  32 
Public   discussion,  as   sacred,  241,   n.  2 
Public  opinion,  in  tyrannies  and  democra- 
cies compared,  62 
Publicist,   his  rise    to  power,   66 
Punishment,  as  penance  and  sacrifice,  222, 

n.  2 
Purchasing,  turned  over  to  women,  39 
Purge   trials,   competition    for   success,    26 
Purification:    through     symbols,    121;    tri- 
umph, 92 
Purification   devices,  240,    n.  20 
"Puritan  ethic":  does  not  explain  American 
businessman,  52;  of  work,  30 

Question  of  Lay  Analysis,  The,  228,  n.  19 
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Rabelais,   54 

Radclifle-Brown,  87 

Rank:  conditions  for  belief  in,  118;  in- 
signia of,  112;  symbols  of,  as  related 
to  cosmic  order,   117 

Rationalization  of  symbols,  129 

Reason,   22;   as   in   great  comic  art,    53; 
skepticism,  36;  as  a  value,  36 

Redfield,   Robert  R.,  xiii 

Religion:  discipline  of  worker,  32;  value 
to  American  standard  of  living,  32 

Religious  ceremonies,  linked  with  drama 
of  consumption,  32 

Religious  experience  and  aesthetic,   1 1 

Renaissance,  9 

Representative  act,  as  in  dance,  227,  n.  11 

Representative  documents,  as  used  by  so- 
cial scientists,  236,  n.  34 

Representative  images,  91 

Repression  and  public  expression,  138 

Restrictions  on  money,  33—34 

Rhetoric:  Aristode's  three  types,  108; 
Cicero's  three  functions  of  orator,  109; 
of  dreams,  defined  by  Freud  as  sexual 
puns,  88;  functions  of  address  and  iden- 
tification, 105;  as  inducement,  108;  as 
kind  of  symbolic  action,  103;  language 
as  address,  108;  modern  specialists  in, 
103;  persuasion  and  identification  in, 
chap,  viii,  103;  structure  of  situation 
when  used,  108;  as  study  of  appeal  to 
audiences,  103;  successful  appeals  of, 
22;  as  value,  232,  n.  12;  as  way  to 
truth,   103 

Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  103,  231,  nn.  1-3, 
232,  nn.  5-9,  235,  n.  26 

Rhetoric  of  Motives,  A,  229,  n.  1,  233, 
n.  16,  235,  n.  23,  235,  nn.  27-28,  237, 
n.  5 

Rhetorical  appeal:  Aristotle's  view  com- 
pared with  modern,  105;  and  scientific 
discourse  contrasted,  109 

Rhetorical  devices,  as  functions  of  persua- 
sion,  108 

Ridicule,  24,  25,  based  on  others'  defects, 
23;  debases  others,  23;  differs  from 
make-believe  humor,  23;  to  dispel  awe, 
not  create  contempt,  24;  great  pain  of, 
55;  a  kind  of  social  death,  54;  and 
laughter  compared,  54;  makes  other  per- 
son powerless,  24;  in  politics,  222,  n.  1; 
in  savage  reduces  burden  of  conscious- 
ness, 23;  to  overcome  confusion,  24;  use 
of,  to  control  minority  groups,  24;  when 


malign,  not  reflexive,  23 

Riefenstahl,  L.,  224,  n.  11 

Rites  of  passage,   121 

Ritual:  and  competition,  223,  n.  17;  of 
death  and  rebirth,  119;  as  paradigm  for 
social  action  in  general,  87;  as  phase  in 
act,  117;  of  purification,  Hider's  con- 
centration camps,  219,  n.  2;  as  in  Rus- 
sian purge  trials,  219,  n.  2;  and  sym- 
bolic monopoly,  129;  used  to  produce 
scapegoat,  24 

Ritual  drama  in  Burke  as  "pure"  form 
of  human  action,  87 

Rivalry:  through  opulence,  221,  n.  11; 
sacred  styles  of,  in  democratic  society,  62 

Rockefeller,  31 

Role  enactment,  during  psychoanalysis,  120 

Role-playing   as   dramatic    action,    139 

Role-taking,  91;  energy  in  expression,  137; 
symbolic  phases  of,  in  literature,  14; 
three  basic  phases  in,  7 

Roles,  18,  85;  as  commemorative,  adaptive, 
and  visionary,  217,  n.  2;  in  community 
determined  by  forms  of  communication, 
41;  conditions  for  enactment,  118;  as 
consumer  and  producer  satisfied  by,  27; 
enactment  always  problematic,  12;  as 
form -giving,  in  personality,  139;  func- 
tion of  literary,  5;  and  literary  depiction, 
5;  and  naming,  ix;  during  psychoanaly- 
sis, 120;  significant  to  us,  139;  stages  in 
enactment  of  new,  135;  types  of,  de- 
veloped by  literature,  14;  of  women,  29 

Rousseau,  94 

Russia,  use  of  magical  art  by   leaders,  26 

Sacred  power,  competition  with,  23 
Sacrifice,    24,    92,    222,    n.   2;    not   useful 

with  contestant,  24;   of  pariah,  24 
Sacrificial  agents,  121 
Saintsbury,  G.,  223,  n.  10 
Sapir,  E.,  ix 

Satirist  and  the  businessman,  36 
Scapegoat,  24,  135;  used  in  malign  magical 

art,  24 
Scarlet  Letter,  The,  47 
Scholars,  37 
Self:  and  identification  through  community 

symbols,  107;  in  modern  society,  18 
Self-conscious,    the,    enhancement    of,    in 

great  literature,  5 
Sex:    and    consumption,    28;    and    status, 

133—34;  symbolic  expression  of,  16;  use 

of,  in  advertising,  48 
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Sexual  courtship,  as  paradigm  for  all  com- 
munication, 114 

Shakespeare,  W.,  115 

Sharing  of  profits  expressed  through  con- 
sumption, 31 

Shils,  Edward  A.,  xiii 

Shorey,  P.,  233,  n.  15 

Significant  other,  increased  range  of, 
through  literature,   18 

Simmel,  G.,  93,  227,  n.  7,  237,  n.  1 

Situation:  another  word  for  writers'  mo- 
tives, 91;  and  form,  6;  as  phase  in  mo- 
tive, 225,  n.  9;  "sizing-up,"   90 

Situational  context:  and  literary  symbol,  6; 
symbol  systems  as  part  of,  7 

Slang,  110,  125,  236,  n.  31;  argot  and 
cant  in  social  change.  111;  and  folk 
criticism,  85;  and  proverb,  85;  used  to 
meet  new  situations,  84—85 

Snobbery:  bourgeois,  34;  conditions  under 
which  not  objectionable,  35;  use  of,  35 

Social  distance,  118;  reduction  of  in 
comedy,   240,   n.  30 

Social  graces,  at  various  levels  and  cost,  34 

Social  mystifications,  Marx  and  Carlyle  on, 
114 

Social  order,  belief  in  basic,    118 

Social  pudencies,  140 

Social  roles  and  communication,  44 

Social  scientists,  American  animus  against 
study  of  symbolic  expression,  ix 

Socialists,  condemn  consumption,  30 

Socialization:  as  dramatistic,  234—35,  n.  22; 
prototypes  of,  235,  n.  22 

Society  as  forensic,  240,  n.  27 

Sociological  contexts  of  symbols,   112 

Sociological  positivism,  meager  results  of, 
in  furthering  symbolic  analyses,  ix 

Sociologists:  need  for  better  method  in 
symbolic  analyses,  113;  need  to  under- 
stand resources  of  language,  viii;  respon- 
sibilities of,  140;  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping symbolic  analysis  in  forms  of 
their  own  discipline,  x 

Sociology,  neglect  of  literature  by  Ameri- 
can, x 

Sociology  of  knowledge,  72;  as  research 
method,  81 

Sociology  of  literature:  excesses  of  "sociol- 
ogism"  and  aestheticism  compared,  114; 
must  codify  naming  situations,  85;  valid 
methods  in,  223,  n.  9 

Somatic  activity,  conversion  of,    16 

Some  Versions  of  Pastoral,  115 


Sophists,  231,  n.  4 

Spectators    of   political    purges,    26 

Spell   and   counterspell,   90 

Spending:  in  America,  241,  n.  5;  correct, 
judgment  of,  39;  heroic  characteristics 
of,  in  display  of  opulence,  39;  indica- 
tions of  ability  in  acceptable  style,  39; 
requirements  for  the  established  elite,  40 

Sperber,  Hans,  78 

Sports,  14;  and  competition,  221,  n.  7 

Sportsmanship,  30—31;  English  and  Amer- 
ican traditions  of,  30 

Stalin,  22 

Standard:  of  consumption,  based  on  free 
competition,  31;  of  living,  increasing, 
30;  set  by  plutocracy,  31 

States  of  consciousness,  unbearable  when 
we  cannot  express  as  completed  acts 
with  others,  45 

Status,  112,  24;  appeals,  140;  and  com- 
munication, 113;  communication  of,  121; 
communication  and  shame,  241,  n.  9; 
conditions  of  mystery,  133;  determined 
by  symbols,  41;  and  donations,  221,  n. 
6;  and  fetishism,  121-22;  and  fund- 
raising,  220,  n.  6;  linkage  with  sex  in 
business  art,  49;  and  means  of  com- 
munication, 124;  need  for  communicative 
skills  in  status  experience,  130;  old  and 
new  forms,  131;  parvenu  quest  for,  35; 
perils  of,  140;  and  power,  118;  as  re- 
sidual category,  79;  social  psychology 
of,  241,  n.  9 

Status  boast:  not  expression  of  wish  but 
will  to  endure,  34;  in  terms  of  money, 
35;  use  of,  to  endure  snobbery,  35 

Status  cathexis,  123 

Status  change,  118;  phases  in,  119;  various 
conditions  of,   130 

Status  concepts,  79 

Status  enactment,  130;  basic  modalities  in, 
120 

Status  experience  as  sharable,  123 

Status  glory,  134 

Status   inhibitions,    140;   and   laughter,   56 

Status  insignia:  rental  of,  34;  three  kinds 
of,  130 

Status   modesty,    140 

Status  passage,   133 

Status  satisfaction  and  "success"  stories,  48 

Status  symbols,  131,  221,  n.  6;  attachment 
of,  124;  as  charismatic  vessels  of  hier- 
archy, 132;  effect  of  vendibility  on,  130; 
as  identification  with  past  or  future,  118; 
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incongruities  in,  117;  in  primary  and 
secondary  groups,  123;  radiating  status, 
134;  restriction  to  make-believe,  35;  and 
social  order,  124 

Status  system,  disaffection  in,  and  laugh- 
ter, 55 

Status  terms,  as  evocations  of  social  order, 
120 

Stekel,  W.,  78 

Stoll,  E.  E.,  222,  n.  1 

Stranger   and   communication,   241,   n.    12 

Structure:  of  the  act,  86;  of  action,  10;  of 
communicative  functions  in  Freud,  89; 
of    literary   institutions,   elements   of,   67 

Styles:  of  authority,  62;  and  identification, 
134;  past,  in  architecture,   136 

Sublimity:  precludes  laughter,  54;  reduction 
of,  218,  n.  1;  risks  of,  218,  n.  1;  in 
status,  134;  uses  in  social  life,  218,  n.  1 

Substance:  as  cause  of  motive,  96;  key  term 
in  Burke's  Grammar,  94 

Substantiation  of   kinds  of  action,   97 

Success  story,  competition  on  symbolic 
level,  21 

Sullivan,  H.  S.,  218,  n.  3 

Sumner,  W.  G.,  ix,  217,  n.  2 

Supernaturalism,  86 

Symbol  system:  condition  action,  6;  re- 
shaping of,   10 

Symbolic,  the,  as  phase  of  act,   136 

Symbolic  act,  5 

Symbolic  action:  biological,  familistic, 
group,  91;  as  common  ground  for  all 
action,  chap,  vii,  93;  considered  in  image 
of  drama,  94;  contemplative  aspects  of, 
in  literature,  1 1 ;  dramatistic  quality  of, 
66;  great  literature  as  exploration  of  how 
men  can  act,  5;  grounded  in  dialectic,  97; 
and  integration,  10;  resources  common 
in  all  types  of,  94;  as  role  enactment,  140; 
three   levels   distinguished,    91 

Symbolic  analysis,  ix;  assumes  address  to 
another,  88;  Freud  on,  226,  n.  10; 
sociological  and  philological  views  con- 
sidered,  83 

Symbolic  appeal,  119;  to  worker  and  con- 
sumer compared,  66 

Symbolic  boasting,  134 

Symbolic  characters,  as  significant  others, 
17 

Symbolic   deaths,   forms  of  indictment,  91 

Symbolic  devices  of  identification  and  per- 
suasion,  115 

Symbolic   experience,  vii 


Symbolic  expression:  of  money,  34;  as  part 
of  culture,  74;  understanding  of  self  and 
others  only  possible  through  knowing 
symbols,  44 

Symbolic  interpretation,  in   psychoanalysis, 

X 

Symbolic   killing,   36;   of  businessman,    37 
Symbolic   level  not  a  removal  from  action 

but  a  phase  of  it,  11 
Symbolic    manipulation:    and    community 
power,   122;  as  end  in   itself,  217,  n.   1 
Symbolic     materials,     nondramatistic     ele- 
ments, 99 
Symbolic  phase  of  action,  7 
Symbolic     presentations:      conditions      for 
"fixing,"  62;  as  means  to  sustain   value 
of  certain  acts,  18 
Symbolic  productions  of  complex  societies, 

92 
Symbolic   rebirth,   degrees  of,  92 
Symbolic  rituals,  purification  and  expiation, 

92 
Symbolic  roles:  clusters  of,  in  institutions, 

19;  ludicrous,  23;   and  rites,    18 
Symbolic  transfiguration,  failure  becomes  a 

virtue,  40 
Symbolic  transformation,  125;  clues  to,  91 
Symbolic  usage,  double  character,  90 
Symbolic  work  as  communication,  88 
Symbolism  in  dreams,  Freud  on,  77—78 
Symbols:  and  authority,  112;  as  bearers  of 
status.  111;  as  cause  and  effect  in  moti- 
vation, 83;  as  conditioned  by  passage, 
119;  conditions  for  changed,  6;  condi- 
tions for  ownership  of,  47;  consensual  val- 
idation of,  9;  democratic  means  for  deal- 
ing with  ambiguity,  23;  of  decay  and 
health,  ?>6;  as  discussed  in  the  book,  a 
relation  between  ends  and  symbols  appro- 
priate to  them,  xii;  function  of,  in  new 
identification,  107;  of  goods  and  services 
for,  27;  hallowed  by  status  glory,  41;  in 
hierarchy  of  values,  132;  of  identification, 
134;  improper,  as  clue  to  social  tension, 
45;  limits  of,  29;  linguistic,  in  every 
phase  of  human  action,  vii;  literary  pres- 
entation of  roles,  5;  of  majesty,  35;  of 
money,  translations  of,  36;  of  the  mother 
as  efficient  consumer,  29;  of  origin,  122; 
and  personality,  107;  of  power,  131;  and 
release  of  tension,  45;  religious  versus 
aesthetic,  23;  revolutionary  use  of,  122; 
rights  to  use,  124;  sensual  resonance  of, 
123;  and  shifts  in  allegiance,  86;  and  so- 
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cial  acts,  136;  and  social  identity,  128; 
and  status,  exclusiveness  and  democrati- 
zation, 126;  of  status  position,  123;  as 
sublime,  23;  and  tension,  45;  of  tran- 
scendence and  mystification,  126;  of  tran- 
scendence, sociological  analysis  of,  126; 
of  transcendence,  their  ambiguity,  125; 
understanding  of  basis  of,  for  any  knowl- 
edge of  motivation,  83;  used  as  change  of 
feehngs,  21;  as  vessels  of  evil,  121 

Taboo,  121;  and  communication,  8;  separa- 
tion of  actors  in  observance  of,  9 

Taine,  H.,  224,  n.  25 

Taste:  among  equals  and  among  competi- 
tors, 39—40;  changed,  caused  by  profit 
under  competition,  31;  of  established 
elite  refined,  39;  functions  of,  107;  and 
status,  108;  teachers  as  bearers  of,  221, 
n.  12 

Tawney,  R.  H.,  32 

Tensions:  arising  from  unfulfilled  wants, 
33;  and  contradictory  roles,  139;  indica- 
tions of,  in  symbols  themselves,  45 

Testimonials    as  assurance    of  taste,    40 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  14 

Thanksgiving,  lack  of  ascetic  virtues  in,  32 

Theories  of  rhetoric,  use  of,  88 

Theory  of  action,  inclusions  and  exclusions 
in,  32 

Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  The,  242,  n. 
14 

Therapy  and  symbols,  45 

Thomas,  W.  I.,  ix,  77 

Thoreau,  30 

Thurber,  James,  and  the  failure  story,  39 

Tonnies,  F.,  233,  n.  13;  on  language,   105 

Torture,  121 

Total  rebirth,  change  of  substance,  92 

Trade-marks  as  assurance  of  taste,  40 

Tradition:  in  literature,  10;  power  of,  10; 
re-experience  of,  7;  as  specific  and  general 
concept,  73;  in  symbol  systems,  10;  trans- 
mission of,  11 

Traditional  symbols  as  plea,  137 

Transcendence:  in  comic  art,  human,  53; 
and  communication,  117;  of  difference 
through  resolution,  139;  in  great  comic 
art,  53;  symbols  of,  in  great  art,  46 

Transcendent  symbols,  138 

Transference,  120 

Transformation,  ambiguity  as  area  of,  95 

Transsubstantiation,  235,  n.  22 

Trends,  fallacy  of,  as  cause,  96 


Trials  as  purgations,  25 

Trobrianders,  83 

Trollope,  A.,  14 

Truth  in  free  discussion,  139 

Types:  German  social,  as  target  for  ridicule, 
24;  individual  and  universal,  in  literature, 
14 

Typology:  of  structures  of  interaction  be- 
tween author,  critic,  and  public,  68;  of 
tensions  from  attitudes  to  business  not 
conceived  in  terms  of  rejection,  33 

Ultimate  good,  in  business — dignity  of  com- 
petition, 30 

Unamuno,  M.,  94 

Understanding,  requires  knowledge  of  situa- 
tion and  symbol,  7 

University  of  Chicago,  xii 

Utopian  fantasy,  47 

Utopias,  as  opposed  to  tradition,  10 

Validity,  problem  of,  in  sociological  analy- 
sis of  symbolic  material,  77 

Values,  20;  objective  material  from  which 
artist  constructs  symbols,  85 

Veblen,  T.,  30,  117,  220,  n.  4;  on  money 
as  symbol  of  status,  plutocracy,  and  vvork- 
er,  239,  n.  16;  symbols  of  degradation  of 
businessman,  37;  use  of  anthropological 
metaphor  describing  businessman,  37; 
use  of  irony,  37 

Verbal  gesture,  to  induce  corresponding  at- 
titudes, 87 

Vicarious  stylistic  identification,  135 

Villain:  as  master-key  to  transformation  in 
symbolic  role,  92;  as  scapegoat,  92;  "sup- 
purating" device,  bringing  evil  to  head, 
92 

Virtue,  as  expressed  in  commercial  symbols, 
111 

Wants:  related  to  what  others  have,  27; 
saitsfaction  of,  32 

Waples,  D.,  222,  n.  1 

Ward,  L.,  ix 

Warren,  Austin,  242,  n.  15 

Wealth,  test  of,  is  ability  to  borrow,  35 

Weber,  Max,  32,  33,  93,  224,  n.  16;  repre- 
sentative case,  as  in  Franklin's  proverbs, 
111 

Wharton,  Edith,  30 

White  magic,  willing  suspension  of  reason 
not  denial  of,  22 

Whitman,  W.,  30 
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Will,  22;  to  act,  23;  based  on  hatred  of 
deviant,  23 

Wirth,  Louis,  xiii 

Wishes:  culturally  determined,  47;  socio- 
logical analysis  of,  47 

Wishing,  traditional  forms  of,  47;  symbols, 
how  they  return  romantic  and  psychic 
changes  to  level  of  feeling,  46 

Wit:  as  appeal  from  speaker  to  audience, 
89;  must  be  intelligible  to  three  people, 
89;  and  sex,  242,  n.  13 

Wit  and  Its  Relations  to  the  Unconscious, 
79,  228,  n.  22,  242,  n.  13 

Woman:  as  refined  consumer,  49;  roles  of, 
in  ritual  of  consumption,  28;  as  skilled 
consumer,  in  popular  art,  29 


Words:  great  power  of  evocation,  xi;  sex- 
ual origin  of,  78 

Wordsworth,  91 

Wright,  Richard,  4,  5 

Writer,  4 

Writers:  and  free  choice,  18;  objective 
materials  of,  are  moral  and  aesthetic  val- 
ues, 85;  as  rational  maker  of  forms,  vii; 
reaching  clarity,  9 

Xenophon,  232,  n. 10 

Yiddish,  111 

Zimmern,  A.  E.,  232,  n.  11 
Znaniecki,  F.,  77 
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